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BOOK VII. 



AS the conquest of the two great empires of b o o K 
Mexico and Peru forms the most splendid ^ ^'' 
and interesting period in the history of America, a 
view of their political institutions, and a description 
of their national manners, will exhibit the human 
species to the contemplation of intelligent observers 
in a very singular stage of its progress^. 

When compared with other parts of the New Mexico 
Worldj Mexico and Peru may be considered as po- ^^frrpol 
lished states. Instead of small, independent, hos- lishedthan 
tile tribes, struggling for subsistence amidst woods of Ame- * 
and marshes, strangers to industry and arts, un- ^^^ 
acquainted with subordination, and almost without 
the appearance of regular government, we find coun- 
tries of great extent subjected to the dominion of 
one sovereign, the inhabitants collected together in 

• Sec NOTE I. 
VOL. HI. B 
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2 HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

BOOK cities, the wisdom and foresight of rulers employed 

^**' in providing for the maintenance and security of 

the people, the empire of laws in some measure 

established, the authority of religion recognised, 

many of the arts essential to life brought to some 

degree of maturity, and the dawn of such as are 

ornamental beginning to appear. 

The infe- But if the comparisou be made with the people 

then^ions ^^ ^^^ ancicut Continent^ the inferiority of America 

ofthea». in improvement will be conspicuous, and neither 

cicnit con* 

tinwit. the Mexicans nor Peruvians will be entitled to rank 
with those nations which merit the name of civilized* 
The people of both the great empires in America, 
like the rude tribes around them, were totally un- 
acquainted with the useful metals, and the progress 
which they had made in extending their dominion 
over the animal creation was inconsiderable. The 
Mexicans had gone no further than to tame and rear 
turkeys, ducks, a species of small dogs, and rab- 
bits^. By this feeble essay of ingenuity, the means 
of subsistence were rendered somewhat more plen- 
tiful and secure than when«men depend solely on 
hunting ; but they had no id^a of attempting to 
subdue the more robust animals, or of deriving any 
aid from their ministry in carrying on works of la- 
bour. The Peruvians seem to have neglected the 
inferior animals, and had not rendered any of them 
domestic except the duck ; but they were more for- 
tunate in taming the Llama, an animal peculiar to 
their country, of a form which bears some resem- 
blance to a deer, and some to a camel, and is of a 

*» Hen-era, dec. 1 1 . lib. vii, c. 12. 
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siz6 somewhat larger than a sheep. Under the pro- book 
lection of man, this species multiplied greatly. Its 
wool furnished the Peruvians with clothing, its flesh 
with food. It was even employed as a beast of bur- 
den, and carried a moderate load with much patience 
and docility*^. It was never used for draught; and 
the breed being confined to the mountainous coun* 
try, its service, if we may judge by incidents which 
occur in the early Spanish writers, was not very ex- 
tensive among the Peruvians in their original state. 

In tracing the line by which nations proceed to- 
wards civilization, the discovery of the useful me- 
tals, and the acquisition of dominion over the ani- 
mal creation, have been marked as steps of capital 
impoitance in their progress. In our continent, 
long after men had attained both, society continued 
in that state which is denominated barbarous. Even 
with all that command over nature which these con- 
fer, many ages elapse before industry becomes so 
regular as to render subsistence secure, before the 
arts which supply the wants and furnish the accom- 
modations of life are brought to any considerable 
degree of perfection, and before any idea is con- 
ceived of various institutions requisite in a well- 
ordered society. The Mexicans and Peruvians^ with- 
out knowledge of the useful metals, or the aid of 
domestic animals, laboured under disadvantages 
which must have greatly retarded their progress, 
and in their highest state of improvement their 
power was so limited, and their operations so feeble, 

* Vega, p. 1. lib.viii.c, 16. Zarate,lib. I.e. 14. 
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4 HISTORY OF AMEUICA. 

BOOK that they can hardly be considered as having ad** 

^''* vanced beyond the infancy of civil life. 
Viewof After thift general observation concerning the 
the instttu- most Singular and distinguishing circumstance in 
mannewof the State of both the great empires in America, I 
«ach. ^\\9\\ endeavour to give such a view of the consti-- 
tution and interior police of each, as may enable us 
to ascertain their place in' the political scale, to al- 
lot them their proper station between the rude tribes 
in the New World, and the polished states of the 
ancient, and to determine how far they had rben 
above the former, as well as how nmch they fell be* 
low the latter. 
Imperfect Mexico was first subjected to the Spanish crown. 
tion^ccm- ^^t our acquaintance with its laws and manners is 
cerning j^qj^ fj-Qm that circumstaucc, more complete. What 
Mexico. I have remarked concerning the defective and in- 
accurate information on which we must rely with 
^ respect to the condition and customs of the savage 
tribes in America, may be applied likewise to our 
knowledge of the Mexican empire. Cortes, and 
the rapacious adventurers who accompanied him, 
had not leisure or capacity to enrich either civil or 
iQatural history with new observations. They un- 
dertook their expedition in quest of one object, and 
seemed hardly to have turned their eyes towards any 
other. Or, if during some short interval of tran- 
quillity, when the occupations of war ceased, and 
the ardour of plunder was suspended, the institu- 
tions and manners of the people whom they had 
invaded, drew their attention, the inquiries of il- 
literate jioldiers were conducted with so little saga- 
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city and precision, that the accounts given by them book 
of the policy and order e$tablished in the Mexican ^ ^^'• 
monarchy are superficial, confused, and inexplica- 
ble. It is rather from incidents which they relate 
occasionally, than from their own deductions and 
remarks^ that we are enabled to form some idea of 
the genius and manners of that people. The ob- 
scurity in which the ignorance of its conquerors in- 
volved tlie annalsof Mexico, was augmented by the 
superstition of those who succeeded them. As the 
memory of past events was preserved among the 
Mexicans by figures painted on skins, on cotton 
cloth, on a kind of pasteboard, or on the bark of 
trees, the early missionaries, unable to comprehend 
their meaning, and struck with their uncouth forms, 
conceived them to be monuments of idolatry, which 
ought to be destroyed in order to facilitate the con- 
version of the Indians. In obedience to an edict 
issued by Juan de Zummaraga, a Franciscan monk^^ 
the first bishop of Mexico, as many records of the 
ancient Mexican story as could be collected were 
committed to the flames. In consequence of this 
fanatical zeal of the monks who first visited New 
Spain (which their successors soon began to la- 
ment), whatever knowledge of remote events such 
rude monuments contained was almost entirely lost, 
and no information remained concerning the ancient 
revolutions and policy of the empire, but what was 
derived from tradition, or from some fragments of 
their historical paintings that escaped the barbarous 
researches of Zummaraga^. From the experience 

'^ Acosta^ lib. vi. c. 7, Torqucm. Proem, llib. ii. lib .iii, c. 6. 
Jib. xiv. c. 6, 
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BOOK of all nations it is manifest, that the memory of 
^^^' past transactions can neither be long preserved, nor 
be transmitted with an fidelity, by tradition » The 
Mexican paintings, which are supposed to have 
served as annals of their empire, are few in num-' 
ber, and of ambiguous meaning. Thus, amidst 
the uncertainty of the former, and the obscurity of 
the latter, we must glean what intelligence can be 
collected from the scanty materials scattered in the 
Spanish writers*. 

* In the first edition^ I observed that in consequence of the 
destruction of the ancient Mexican paintings, occasioned by 
the zeal of Zummaraga, whatever knowledge they might have 
conveyed was entirely lost. Eveiy candid reader must have per- 
ceived that the expression was inaccurate ^ as in a few lines 
afterwards I mention some ancient paintings to be still extant* 
M. Clavigero, not satisfied with laying hold of this inaccuracy^ 
which I corrected in the subsequent editions, labours to render 
it more glaring, by the manner in which he quotes the remain- 
ing part of the sentence. He reprehends with great asperity 
the account which I gave of the scanty materials for writing the 
ancient history of Mexico. Vol. I. Account of Writers, p. Kxvi, 
Vol. 11.380. My words, however, are almost the same with 
those of Torquemada, who seems to have been better acquaint-* 
ed with the ancient monuments of the Mexicans than any Spa- 
nish author whose works I have seen. Lib. xiv. c. 6. M. Cla- 
vigero himself gives a description of the destruction of ancient 
paintings in almost the same terms I have used 3 and mentionf;, 
as an additional reason of there being so small a number of 
ancient paintings known to the Spaniards, that the natives 
have become so solicitous to preserve and conceal then\, that it 
is " difficult, if not impossible, to make them part with one of 
''them.'* Vol. I. 407. II. 194. No point can be more ascer- 
tained than that few of the Mexican historical paintings have 
been preserved . Though several Spaniards have carried on in- 
quiries into the antiquities of the Mexican empire, no engrav- 
ings from Mexican paintings have been communicated tq the 
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"According to the account of the Mexicans them* book 
i^elves, their empire was not of long duration. Their , "' ^ 
country, as they relate, was originally possessed, Origin df 
rather than peopled, by small independent tribes, *^^^ ^^^^" 
Di-hose mode of life and manners resembled those narchy, 
of the rudest savages which we have described. 
Bat about a period corresponding to the beginning 
ef the tenth century in the Christian sera, several 
tribes moved in successive migrations from un- 
known regions towards the north and north-west, 



public^ eiccept those by Purchas, Gemelli Carreri, ftnd Laren- 
zana. It affords me some satisfaction, that in the course of my 
researches I have discovered two collections of Mexican paint- 
ings which were unknown to former inquirers. The cut which 
I published is an exact copy of the original, and gives no high 
idea of the progress which the Mexicans had made in the art of 
painting. I cannot conjecture what could induce M. Clavigero 
to express some dissatisfaction with me for having published it 
without the same colours it has in the original painting, p. xxix. 
He might have recollected, that neither Purchas, nor Gemelli 
Carreri, nor Lorenzana, thought it necessary to colour the 
prints which they have published, and they have never been cen- 
sured on that account. He may rest assured, that though the 
colours in the paintings in the Imperial Library are remarkably 
bright, they are laid on without art, and without " any of that 
regard to light and shade, or the rules of perspective,*' which 
M. Clavigero requires. Vol. II. 378. If the public express 
any desire to have the seven paintings still in my possession 
engraved, I am ready to communicate them. Th6 print pub- 
lished by Gemelli Carreri, of the route of the ancient Mexicans 
when they travelled towards the lake on which they built the 
capital of their empire, (Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 481.) is the most 
finished monument of art brought from the New World, ar.d 
yet a very slight inspection of it will satisfy every one, that the 
annals of a nation conveyed in tjhis manner must be very meagre 
and imperfect. 
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BOOK and settled in different provinces of Anahuac^ the 
^"' ancient name of New Spain. These, more civi- 
lized than the original inhabitants, began to form 
them to the arts of social life. At length, towards 
the commencemeilt of the thirteenth century, the. 
Mexicans, a people more polished than any of the 
former, advanced from the border of the Califor- 
nian gulf, and took possession of the plains adja« 
cent to the great lake near the centre of the coun-* 
try. After residing there about fifty years they 
founded a town, since distinguished by the name 
of Mej^ioo, which, from humble beginnings, sooa 
grew to be the most considerable city in the New 
World. The Mexicans, long after they were esta- 
blished in their new possessions, continued, like 
other martial tribes in America, unacquainted with 
regal dominion, and were governed in peace, and 
conducted in war, by such as were entitled to pre- 
eminence by their wisdom or their valour. But 
among them, as in other states whose power and 
territories become extensive, the supreme authority 
centred at last in a single person ; and when the 
Spaniards under Cortes invaded the country, Mon- 
tezuma was the pinth monarch in order who had 
swayed the Mexican sceptre, not by hereditary 
right, but by election. 

very rer Such is the traditional tale of the Mexicans con- 
cerning the progress of their own empire. Ac- 
cording to this, its duration was very short. From 
the first migration of their parent tribe, they can 
reckon little more than three hundred years. From 
the establishment of monarchical government, not 
^bove a hundred and thirty years according to on^ 



cent. 
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gt(;count% or a hundred and ninety-seven according b o o k 
to another computation^, had elapsed. If, on one ^^*' 
hand, we suppose the Mexican state to have been 
of higher antiquity, and to have subsisted during 
such a length of time as the Spanish accounts of 
its civilization would naturally lead us to conclude, 
it is difficult to conceive how, among a people who 
possessed the art of recording events by pictures, 
and who considered it as an essential part of their 
national education^ to teach their children to re- 
peat the historical songs which celebrated the ex- 
ploits of their ancestors 5, the knowledge of past 
transactions should be so slender and limited. If, 
on the other hand, we adopt their own system with 
respect to the antiquities of their nation, it is no 
less difficult to account either for that improved 
state of society, or for the extensive dominion to 
which their empire had attained, when first visited 
by the Spaniards. The infancy of nations is so 
long, andj^ even wheA every circumstance is favour- 
able to their progress, they advance so slowly to- 
wards any maturity of strength or policy, that the 
recent origin of the Mexicans seems to be a strong 
presumption of some exaggeration in the splendid 
descriptions which have been given of their govern-* 
ment and manners. 

But it is not by theory or conjectures that history Facts 
decides with regard to the state or character of na- p]tvetheir 
tions. It produces facts as the foundation of every piogressm 
judgment which it ventures to pronounce. In col- uon/*^ 

• Acost. Hist. lib. vii. c. 8> &c. 
f Purchas Pilgr. lii. p. 1068, &c. 
» Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 18. 
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BOOK fecfing those which inu^t regulate our opinion in 
^^'' the present inquiry, some oceur that suggest an 
idea of considerable progress in civilization in the 
Mexican Empire, and others which seem to indi- 
cate that it had advanced but little beyond the sa- 
yage tribes around it. Both shall be exhibited to 
the view of the reader, that, from comparing them, 
he may determine on which side the evidence pre* 
ponderates. 
The right In the Mexican Empire, the right of private pro- 
pertyfiiUy P^^ty was perfectly understood, and established in 
establish- its full extent. Among several savage tribes, we 
have seen, that the idea of a title to the sie^arate 
and exclusive possession of any object was hardly 
known ; and that among all it was extremely li-^ 
mited and ill-defined. But in Mexico, where agri* 
culture and industry had made some progress, the 
distinction between property in land and property 
in goods had taken place. Both might be trans- 
ferred from one person to another by sale or bar- 
ter; both might descend by inheritance. Every 
person who could be denominated a freeman had 
property in land. This, however, they held by va- 
rious tenures. Some possessed it in full right, and 
it descended to their heirs. The title of others to 
their lands was derived from the office or dignity 
which they enjoyed ; and when deprived of the lat- 
ter, they lost possession of the former. Both these 
modes of occupying land were deemed noble, and 
peculiar to citizens of the highest class. Tlie te- 
,nure by which the great body of the people held 
their property, was very different. In every district 
a cehain quantity of land was measured out in 
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proportion to the number of families. This was book 
cultivated by the joint labour of the whole ; its pro- ^''' 
duce was deposited in a common storehouse, and 
divided among them, according to their respective 
exigencies. The members of the Calpullee^ or as- 
sociations, could not alienate their share of the 
common estate; it was an indivisible permanent 
jwoperty, destined for the support of their families^. 
In consequence of this distribution of the territory 
of the state, every man had an interest in its weU 
fare, and the happiness of the individual was con- 
nected with the public security. 

Another striking circumstance^ which distin- The num- 
guishes the Mexican Empire from those nations in greatness 
America we have already described, is the number ®f *****' 
and greatness of its cities. While society continues 
in a rude state, the wants of men are so few, and 
they stand so little in need of mutual assistance, 
that their inducements to crowd together are ex- 
tremely feeble. Their industry at the same time 
is so imperfect, that it cannot secure subsistence 
for any considerable number of families settled in 
one spot. They live dispersed, at this period, from 
choice as well as from necessity, or at the utmost 
assemble in small hamlets on the banks of the 
river which supplies them with food, or on the bor- 
der of some plain left open by nature, or cleared 
by their own labour. The Spaniards, accustomed 
to this mode of habitation among all the savage 
tribes with which they were hitherto acquainted^ 



** Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 15. Torquem. Mon. Ind. lib. xiv. 
c. 7. Corita, MS. 
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BOOK were astonished, on entering New Spain, to find the 
^^- natives residing in towns of such extent as resem 
bled those of Europe. In the first fervour of th^r 
admiration, they compared Zempoalla, though a 
town only of the second or third size, to the cities of 
greatest note in their own country. When, afterwards, 
they visited in succession Tlascala, Gholula, Tacu- 
ba, Tezeuco, and Mexico itself, their amazement 
increased so much, that it led them to convey ideas 
of their magnitude and populousness bordering on 
what is incredible. Even when there is leisure for 
observation, and no interest that leads to deceive, 
conjectural estimates of the number of people in 
cities are extremely loose, and usually much exag- 
gerated. It is not surprising, then, that Cortes and 
his companions, little accustomed to such compu-> 
tations, and powerfully tempted to magnify, in 
order to exalt the merit of their own discoveries 
and conquests, should have been betrayed into this 
common error, and have raised their descriptions 
considerably above truth. For this reason, some 
considerable abatement ought to be made from 
their calculations of then umber of inhabitants in the 
Mexican cities, and we may fix the standard of their 
population much lower than they have done ; but 
still they will appear to be cities of such consequence, 
as are not to be found but among people who have 
made some considerable progress in the arts of so- 
cial life*. From their accounts, we can hardly sup-? 
pose Mexico, the capital of the Empire, to have 
contained fewer than sixty thousand inhabitants, 

i See NOTE II. 
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The separation of professions among the Mfexi- B o o k ' 
cans is a symptom of improvement no less remark- \^^^^^ 
able. Arts, in the early ages of society, are sd few The sepa- 
and so simple, that each man is sufficiently master ^^^^^^f 
of them all, to gratify every demand of his own li- sions j 
mited desires. The savage can form his bow, point 
his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his canoe, with- 
out calling in the aid of any hand more skilful than 
his own. Time must have augmented the wants 
of men, and ripened their ingenuity, before the 
productions of art became so complicated in their 
structure, or so curious in their fabric, that a par- 
ticular course of education was requisite towards 
forming the artificer to expertness in contrivance 
and workmanship. In proportion as refinement, 
spreads, the distinction of professions increases, 
and they branch out into more numerous and mi- 
nute subdivisions. Among the Mexicans, this se- 
paration of the arts necessary in life had taken place 
to a considerable extent. The functions of the ma- 
son, the weaver, the goldsmith, the painter, and of 
several other crafts, were carried on by different 
persons. Each was regularly instructed in his call* 
ing. To it alone his industry was confined ; and, 
by assiduous application to one object, together 
with the persevering patience peculiar to Americans, 
their artisans attained to a degree of neatness and 
perfection in work, far beyond what could have be^n 
expected from the rude tools which they employed* 
Their various productions were brought into com- 
merce ; and by the exchange of them in the stated 
markets held in the cities, not only were their mu- 
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BOO Ktual wants supplied^, in such orderly intercourse 
^^^- ^ as characterizes an improved state of society, but 
their industry was daily rendered persevering and 
inventive, 
the £- The distinction of ranks established in the Mex« 

**^?*?'***^ ican Empire is the next circumstance that merits 
attention. In surveying the savage tribes of Amc- 
rica» we observed, that consciousness of equality^ 
and impatience of subordination, are sentiments 
natural to man in the infancy of civil life. Daring 
peace, the authority of a superior is hardly felt 
among them, and even in war it is but little ac- 
knowledged. Strangers to the idea of property, 
the difference in condition resulting from the in* 
equality of it is unknown. Birth or titles confer no 
pre-eminence ; it is only by personal merit and ac- 
complishments that distinction can be acquired* 
The form of society was very different among the 
Mexicans. The great body of the people was in a 
most humiliating state. A considerable number, 
known by the name of MayequeSy nearly resembled 
in condition those peasants who, under various de- 
nominations, were considered, during the preva- 
lence of the feudal system, as instruments of labour 
attached to the soil. The Mayeques could not 
change their place of residence without permission 
of the superior on whom they depended. They 
were conveyed, together with the lands on which 
they were settled, from one proprietor t;o another j 

^ Cortes Relat. ap. Ramus, iii. 239, &c. Gom. Cron. c. 7^. 
Torquem. lib. xiii. c. 34. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. viL c. 15, &c. 
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and were bound to cultivate the ground, and to p o o K 
perform several kinds of servile work^ Others ^^ *' 
were reduced to the lowest form of subjection, that 
of domestic servitude, and felt the utmost rigour 
of that wretched state. Their condition was held 
to be so vile, and their lives deemed to be of so 
little value, that a person who killed one of these 
slaves was not subjected to any punishment"™. 
Even those considered as freemen were treated by 
their haughty lords as beings of an inferior species* 
The nobles, possessed of ample territories, were 
divided into various classes, to each of which pecu-? 
liar titles of honour belonged. Some of these ti* 
ties, like their liands, descended from father to son 
in perpetual succession^ Others were annexed td 
particular offices, or conferred during life as marks 
of personal distinction*^. The inonarch, exalted 
above all, enjoyed extensive power and supreme 
dignity. Thus the distinction of ranks was com*^ 
pletely established, in a line of regular subordina- 
tion, reaching from the highest to the lowest mem- 
ber of the community. Each of these knew what 
he could claim, and what he owed. The people, 
who were not allowed to wear a dress of the same 
fashion, or to dwellin houses of a form similar to 
those of the nobles, accosted them with the most 
submissive reverence. In the presence of their 
sovereign, they durst not lift their eyes from the 
ground, or look him in the face°. The nobles 

' Herrera^ dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 17. Corita MS. 
^ Herrera^ dec. 3. lib.iv. c. 7. 
» lb. dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 15. Corita MS. 
5* Herfera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 14. 
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BOOK themselves^ when admitted to an audience of their 
^^^' sovereign, entered barefooted, in me^n garments, 
and, as his slaves, paid him homage approaching 
to adoration. This respect, due from inferiors to 
those above them in rank, was prescribed with such 
ceremonious accuracy, that it incorporated with the 
language, and influenced its genius and idiom. The 
Mexican tongue abounded in expressions of reve* 
rence and courtesy. The style and appellations 
used in the intercourse between equals, would have 
been so unbecoming in the mouth of one in a lower 
sphere, when he accosted a person in higher rank, 
as to be deemed an insult^. It is only in societies, 
which time and the institution of regular govern- 
ment have moulded into form, that we find such an 
orderly arrangement of men into different ranks, and 
such nice attention paid to their various rights, 
their poii- The Spirit of the Mexicans, thus familiarized and 
slirution' bended to subordination, was prepared for submit- 
ting to monarchical government. But the descrip* 
tions of their policy and laws, by the Spaniards who 
overturned them» are so inaccurate and contradic- 
tory, that it is difficult to delineate the form of their 
constitution with any precision. Sometimes they 
represent the monarchs of Mexico as absolute, de- 
ciding according to their pleasure with respect to 
every operation of the state. On other occasions^ 
we discover the traces of established customs and 
laws, framed in order to circumscribe the power of 
the crown, and we meet with rights and privileges 
of the nobles which seem to be opposed as barriers 

p See NOTE III. 
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against its encroachments* This appearance of in» b o o k 
consistency has arisen from inattention to the inno- ^''* 
vations of Montezuma upon the Mexican policy. 
His aspiring ambition subverted the original system 
of gov^nment^ and introduced a pure despotism. 
He disregarded the ancient laws, violated the pri- 
vileges held most sacred, and reduced his subjects 
of every order to the level of slaves^. The chiefs, 
or nobles of the first rank, submitted to the yoke 
with such reluctance, that, from impatience to 
shake it off, and hope of recovering their rights*, 
many of them courted the protection of Cortes, and 
joined a foreign power against their domestic op- 
pressor^. It is not then under the dominion of 
Montezuma, but under the government of hik pre- 
decessors, that we can discover what was the ori- 
ginal form and genius of Mexican policy. From 
the foundation of the monarchy to the election of 
Montezuma, it seems to have subsisted with little 
variation. That body of citizens, which nlay be 
distinguished by the name of nobility, formed the 
chief and most respectable order in the state. They 
were of various ranks, as has been already observed^ 
and their honours were acquired and transmitted in 
different manners. Their number seems to have 
been great. According to an author accustomed 
to examine with attention what he relates^ there 
were in the Mexican Empire thirty of this order, 
each of whom had in his territories about an hun- 
dred thousand people, and subordinate to these, 

« Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 14. Torquem. lib. iL c. $9. 
' Herrera, dec. 2. lib. y. c. 10, 1 1 . Torqucm. lib. i?. c. 49. 

VOL. III. C 
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BOOK there were about three thousand nobles of a lower 
^"' class^. The territories belonging to the chiefs of 
Tezeuco and Tacuba were hardly inferior in extent 
to those of the Mexican monarch K Each of these 
possessed complete territorial jurisdiction, and levied 
taxes from their own vassals. But all followed the 
standard of Mexico in war, serving with a number 
of men in proportion to their donudn, and most of 
them paid tribute to its monarch as their superior 
lord. 

In tracing those great lines of the Mexican con- 
stitution , an image of feudal policy , in its most ri- 
gid form, rises to view, and we discern its three 
distinguishing characteristics, a nobility possessing 
almost independent authority, a people depressed 
into the lowest state of subjection, and a king in- 
trusted with the executive power of the state. Its 
spirit and principles seem to have operated in the 
New World in the same manner as in the ancient* 
The jurisdiction of the ci:own was extremely limit- 
ed. All real and effective authority was retained 
by the Mexican nobles in their own hands, and the 
shadow of it only left to the King. Jealous to ex- 
cess of their own rights, they guarded with the most 
vigilant anxiety against the encroachments of their 
sovereigns. By a fundamental law of the empire, 
it was provided that the King should not determine 
concerning any point of general importance with- 
out the approbation of a council composed of the 
prime nobility^. Unless he obtained their consent, 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. viii. c. 12. 

* Torquem. lib. ii. c. 57. Corita MS. 
« Herrera, dec, 3. lib. ii. c. 19. lib. iv. c. 16. Corita MS. 
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he could not engage the nation in war, nor could bo o k 
he dispose of the most considerable bx^nch of the ^^^* 
public revenue at pleasure ; it was appropriated to 
certain purposes from which it could not be divert- 
ed by the regal authority alone ^. In order to se- 
cure full effect to those constitutional restraints, the 
Mexican nobles did not permit their crown to de^ 
scend by inheritance, but disposed o£ it by election. 
The right of election seems to have been originally 
vested in the whole body of nobility, but was after- 
wards committed to six electors, of whom the chiefs 
of Tezeuco and Tacuba were always two. From 
respect for the family of their moimrcl^, the choice 
fell generally upon some person sprung from it. 
But as the activity and valour of tlM^ir prince were 
of greater moment to a people perpetually engaged 
in war, than a strict adherence to the order of birth, 
collaterals of mature age or of distinguished merit 
were often preferred to those who were nearer the 
throne in direct descent*. To this maxim in their 
policy, the Mexicans appear to be indebted for such 
a succession of able and warlike princes, as raised 
their empire in a short period to that extraordinary 
height of power which it had attained when Cortes 
landed in New Spain. 

While the jurisdiction of the Mexican monarch Power and 
continued to be limited, it is probable that it was ^^j^**^^"^ 
exerdsed with little ostentation. But as their au- monarches 
thority became more extensive, the splendour of 
their government augmented. It was in this last 

^ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 17. 

* Acosta, lib. vi. c. 24. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c, 13. Co- 
rita MS. 
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BOOK State that the Spaniards beheld it ; and struek with 

VIT 

the appearanee of Montezuma's court, they describe 



its pomp at great length, and with much admira- 
tion. The number of his attendants, the order, 
the silence, and the reverence with which they served 
him ; the extent of his royal mansion, the variety 
-of its apartments allotted to different oiBcers, and 
the ostentation with which his grandeur was dis* 
pktyed, whenever he permitted his subjects to behold 
him, seem to resemble the magnificence of the an^^ 
cient monarchies in Asia, rather than the simplicity 
of the infant states in the New World. 
order of But it was not in the mere parade of royalty that 
vernmei^ ; the Mexican potentates exhibited their power ; they 
manifested it more beneficially in the order and re* 
gularity with which they conducted the internal ad- 
ministration and police of their dominions. Com- 
plete jurisdiction, civil as well as criminal, over its 
own immediate vassals, was vested in the crown. 
Judges were appointed for each department ; and ii 
we may rely on the account which the Spanish 
writers give of the maxims and laws upon which 
they founded their decisions with respect to the di- 
stribution of property and the punishment of crimes, 
justice wa^ administered in the Mexican empire with 
a degree of order and equity resembling what takes 
place in societies highly civilized. 
?o7tif °" Their attention in providing for the support of 
support of government was not less sagacious. Taxes were 
'^' laid upon land, upon the acquisitions of industry, 

and upon commodities of every kind exposed to 
sale in the public markets. These duties were con- 
siderable, but not arbitrary or unequal. They were 
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imposed according to established rules, and each book 
knew what share of the common burden he had to ^'*- 
bear. As the use of money was unknown, all the ^"^^^"^ 
taxes were paid in kind ; and thus not only the na- 
tural productions of all the different provinces in 
the empire, but every species of manufacture, and 
every work of ingenuity and art, were collected in 
the public store-houses. From those the Emperor 
supplied his numerous train of attendants in peace, 
and his armies during war, with food, with clothes, 
and ornament6. People of inferior condition, nei- 
ther possessing land nor engaged in commelrce, were 
bound to the performance of various services. By 
their stated labour the crown-lands were cultivated, 
public works were carried on, and the various houses 
belonging to the Emperor were built and kept in 
repair y. 

The improved state of government among the their po« 
Mexican* is conspicuous, not only in points essen- *^®* 
tial to the being of a well-ordered society, but in 
several regulations of inferior consequence with re- 
spect to police. The institution which I have al- 
ready mentioned, of public couriers, stationed at 
proper intervals, to convey intelligence from one 
part of the empire to the other, was a refinement 
in pdice not introduced into any kingdom of Eu'- 
rope at that period. The structure of the capital 
city in a lake, with artificial dykes, and causeways 
of great length, which served as avenues to it from 
different quarters, erected in the water, with no less 

y Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 13. dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 16, 17. See 
NOTE IV. 
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BOO* ingenuity than labour, seems to be an idea that 
could not have occurred to any but a civilized peo- 
ple. The same observation may be applied to the 
structure of the aqueducts, or conduits, by which 
they conveyed a stream of fresh water from a con- 
siderable distance, into the city, along one of the 
causeways ^. The appointment of a number of per- 
sons to clean the streets, to light them by fires kin- 
dled in different places, and to patrole aa watchmen 
during the night*, discovers a degree of attention 
which even polished nations are late in acquiring. 

their arts y The progress of the Mexicans in various arts, is 
considered ^» the most decisive proof of their su- 
perior refinement. Cortes and the early Spanish 
authors describe this with rapture, and maintain, 
that the most celebrated European artists could not 
surpass or even equal them in ingenuity and neat- 
ness of workmanship. They represented men, 
animals, and other objects, by such a disposition of 
various coloured feathers, as is said to have pro- 
duced all the effects of light and shade, and to have 
imitated nature with truth and delicacy. Their or- 
naments of gold and silver have been described to 
be of a fabric no less curious. But in forming any 
idea, from general descriptions, concernitig the state 
of arts among nations imperfectly polished, we are 
extremely ready to err. In examining the works 
of people whose advances in improvement are nearly 
the same with our own, we view them with a criti- 
cal and often with a jealous eye. Whereas, when 

* See NOTE V. 

* Herrera^ dec. 2. lib. viii. c. 4. Torribio MS. 
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conscious of our own superiority, we survey the arts book 
of nations comparatively rude, we are astonished ^ ^''• 
at works executed by them under such manifest dis- 
advantages, and, in the warmth of our admiration, 
are apt to represent them as productions more finish- 
ed than they really are. To the influence of this 
illusion, without supposing any intention to deceive, 
we may impute the exaggeration of some Spanish 
authors, in their accounts of the Mexican arts. 

It is not from those descriptions, but from con- 
sidering such specimens of their arts as are still 
preserved, that we must decide concerning their de- 
gree of merit. As the ship in which ^Cortes sent 
to Charles V. the most curious productions of the 
Mexican artisans, which were collected by the Spa- 
niards when they first pillaged the Empire, was taken 
by a French corsair*', the remains of their ingenuity 
are less numerous than those of the Peruvians. 
Whether any of their works with feathers, in imi- 
tation of painting, be still extant in Spain, I have 
not learned ; but many of their ornaments in gold 
and silver, as well as various utensils employed in 
common life, are deposited in the magnificent cabi- 
net of natural and artificial productions lately opened 
by the King of Spain ; and I am informed by per- 
sons on whose judgment and taste I can rely, that 
these boasted efforts of their art are Uncouth repre- 
sentations of common objects, or very coarse images 
of the human and some other forms, destitute of 
grace and propriety*^. The justness of these ob- 

^ Relac. de Cort. Ramus, iii. 294. F. 
« See NOTE VI. 
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BOOK servations is confirmed by inspecting the wooden 
^^^' ^ prints and copper-plates of their paintings, which 
have been published by various authors. In them 
every figure of men, of quadrupeds, or birds, as 
well as every representation of inanimated nature, 
is extremely rude and awkward*. The hardest 
Egyptian style, stiff and imperfect as it was, is more 
elegant. The scrawls of children delineate objects 
almost as accurately. 

But however low the Mexican paintings may be 
rapked, when viewed merely as works of art> a very 
different station belongs to them when considered 

* As a specimen of the spirit and style in which Mr. Clavi- 
gero makes his strictures upon my History of America^ I shall 
publish his remarks upon this passage. '* Thus far Robertson ^ 
to whom we answer, first. That there is no reason to believe 
that those rude works were really Mexican 5 secondly. That 
neither do we know whether those persons in whose judg- 
ment he confides, may be persons fit to merit our faith, be- 
*' cause we have observed that Robertson trusts frequently to 
the testimony of Gage, Correal, Ibagnez, and other such au- 
thors, who are entirely undeserving of credit^ thirdly. It is 
more probable that the arms of copper, believed by those in- 
telligent judges to be certainly Oriental, are really Mexican." 
Vol. II. 391 . — ^When an author, not entirely destitute of inte- 
grity or discernment, and who has some solicitude about his 
own cliaracter, asserts that he received his information concern-* 
ing any particular point from persons '' on whose judgment 
and taste he can rely 5" a very slender degree of candour, one 
should think, might induce the reader to believe that he does 
not endeavour to impose upon the public by an appeal to tes- 
timony altogether unworthy of credit. My information concern- 
ing the Mexican works of art deposited in the King of Spain's 
cabinet, was received from the late Lord Grantham, ambassador 
extraordinary from the court of London to that of Madrid, and 
from Mr. Archdeacon Waddilove, cliaplain to the embassy 5 
and it was upon their authority that I pronounced the coat of 
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as the records of their country, as historical monu- book 
ments of its policy and transactions ; and they be* ^^^' 
come curious as well as interesting objects of atten- 
tion. The noblest and most beneficial invention 
of which human ingenuity can boast, is that of writ- 
ing. But the first essays of this art, which hath 
contributed more than all others to the improve- 
ment of the species, were very rude, and it advanced 
towards perfection slowly, and by a gradual progres- 
sion. When the warrior, eager for fame, wished to 
transmit some knowledge of his exploits to suc« 
ceeding ages ; when the gratitude of a people to 
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surmoHr, mentioned in the note, to be of Oriental fabric. As 
they were both at Madrid in their public character when the 
first edition of the History of America was published^ i thought 
it improper at that time to mention their names. Did their de- 
cision concerning a matter of taste^ or their testimony con- 
cerning a point of feet, stand in need of confirmation, I might 
produce the evidence of an intelligent traveller^ who, in de- 
scribing the royal cabinet of Madrid, takes notice that it con- 
tains '^ specimens of Mexican and Peruvian utensils, vases^ &e. 
in earthen -ware, wretched both in taste and execution.'* Dil- 
lon's Travels through Spain, p. 77. As Gage composed his 
Survey of New Spain with all the zeal and acrimony of a new 
convert, I have paid little regard to his testimony with respect 
to points relating to religion. But as he resided in several 
provinces in New Spain, which travellers seldom visit, and as 
he seems to have observed their manners and laws with an intel- 
ligent eye, 1 have availed myself of his information with respect 
to matters where religious opinion could have little influence. 
Correal I have seldom quoted, and never rested upon his evi- 
dence alone, llie station in which Ibagnez was employed in 
America; as well as the credit given to his veracity by printing 
his Regno Jesuitico among the large collection of documents 
published (as I believe by authority) at Madrid, A« D. 1 1^1 ^ 
justifies me for appealing to his authority. 
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BOOK their sovereign prompted them to hand down an 
^^^ ^ account of bis beneficent deeds to posterity .; the 
first method of accomplishing this, which seems to 
have occurred to them, was to delineate, in the best 
manner they could, figures representing the action 
of which they were solicitous to preserve the me- 
mory. Of this, which has very properly been called 
picture-writing^^ we find traces among some of the 
most savage tribes of America, When a leader 
returns from the field, he strips a tree of its bark, 
and with red paint scratches upon it some uncouth 
figures which represent the order of his march, the 
number of his followers, the enemy whom he at- 
tacked, the scalps and captives which he brought 
home. To those simple annals he trusts for re- 
nown, and soothes himself with hope that by their 
means he shall receive praise from the warriors of 
future times ''. 

Compared with those awkward essays of their 
savage countrymen, the paintings of the Mexican* 
may be considered as works of composition and de- 
sign. They were not acquainted, it is true, with 
any other method i of recording transactions, than 
that of delineating the objects which they wished to 
represent. But they could exhibit a more complex 
series of events in progressive order, and describe, 
by a proper disposition of figures, the occurrences 
of a king's reign from his accession to his death ; 
the progress of an infant's education from its birth 
until it attain to the years of maturity ; the different 

^ Dvine Legat. of Moses, iii. 73. 

' Sir W. Johnson Philos. Transact, vol. Ixiii. p. 143. Mem. 
de la Hpntan^ ii, 1 9 J . Laiitau Moeurs de Sauv. ii. 43. 
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recompenses and \ marks of distinction conferred book 
upon warriors, in proportion to the exploits which ^ ^^' 
they had performed. Some singular specimens of 
this picture-writing have been preserved, which are 
justly considered as the most curious monuments of 
art brought from the New World. The most va- 
luable of these was published by Purchas in sixty-six 
plateisi. It is divided into three parts. The first 
contains the history of the Mexican empire under 
its ten monarchs. The second is a tribute-roll, re- 
presenting what each conquered town paid into the 
royal treasury. The third is a code of their insti- 
tutions, domestic, political, and military. Another 
specimen of Mexican painting has been published 
in thirty-two plates, by the present Archbishop of 
Toledo. To both is annexed a full explanation 
of what the figures were intended to represent^ 
which was obtained by the Spaniards from Indians 
well acquainted with their own arts. The style of 
painting in all these is the same. They represent 
-things not words. They exhibit images to the eye, 
not ideas to the understanding. They may there- 
fore be considered as the earliest and most imper- 
fect essay of men in their progress towards disco- 
vering the art of writing. The defects in this mode 
of recording transactions must have been early felt. 
To paint every occurrence was, from its nature, a 
very tedious operation ; and as affairs became more 
complicatedj and events multiplied in any society, 
its annals must have swelled to an enormous bulk. 
Besides this, no objects could be delineated but those 
of sense ; the conceptions of the mind had no cor- 
poreal form ; and as long as picture-writing could 
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BOOK hot convey an idea of these, it must have been a 
VII. ygjy imperfect art. The necessity of improving it 
must have roused and sharpened invention ; and the 
human mind, holding the same course in the Nevir 
World as in the Old, might have advanced by the 
same successive steps, first, from an actual picture 
to the plain hieroglyphic ; next to the allegorical 
symbol ; then to the arbitrary character ; until, at 
length, an alphabet of letters was discovered, capable 
df expressing all the various combinations of sound 
employed in speech. In the paintings of the Mex- 
icans we accordingly perceive that this progress 
was begun among them. Upon an attentive in- 
spection of the plates, which I have mentioned, we 
may observe some approach to the plain or simple 
hieroglyphic, where some principal part or circum- 
stance in the subject is made to stand for the whole. 
In the annals of their kings, published by Purchas, 
the towns conquered by each are uniformly repre- 
sented in the same manner by a rude delineation of 
a house ; but in order to point out the particular 
towns which submitted to their victorious arms, 
peculiar emblems, sometimes natural objects, and 
sometimes artificial figures, are employed. In the 
tribute-roll published by the Archbishop of Toledo, 
the house, which was properly the picture of the 
town, is omitted, and the emblem alone is employed 
to represent it. The Mexicans seem even to have 
made some advances beyond this, towards the use 
of the more figurative and fanciful hieroglyphic. 
In order to describe a monarch who had enlarged 
his dominions by force of arms, they painted a tar- 
get ornamented with darts^ and placed it between 
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him and those towns which he subdued. But it is b o o K 
only in one instance, the notation of numbers, that ^''' 
we discern any attempt to exhibit ideas which had 
no corporeal form. The Mexican painters had in- 
vented artificial marks» or signs of convention, for 
this purpose. By means of these^ they computed 
the years of their kings' reigns, as well as the amquni 
of tribute to be paid into the royal treasury. The 
figure of a circle represented unit, and in small 
numbers, the computation was niade by repeating 
it. Larger numbers were expressed by a peculiar 
mark, and they had such as denoted ail integral 
numbers, from twenty to eight thousand. The 
short duration of their empire prevented the Mexi-< 
cans from advancing further in that long course 
which conducts men from the labour of delineating 
real objects^ to the simplicity and ease of alphabetic 
writing. Their records^ notwithstanding some 
dawn of such ide^ as might have led to a more 
perfect style, can be considered as little more than 
a species of picture-writing, so far improved as to 
mark their superiority over the savage tribes of 
America ; but still so defective, as to prove that 
they had not proceeded far beyond the first stage in 
tiiat progress which must be completed before any 
people can be ranked among polished nations^. 

Their mode of computing time may be considered tbeir 
fis a more decisive .evidence of their progress in im- ^^pu*li,», 
^rovement. They divided thek* year into eighteen ti™^- 
months, each consisting of twenty days, amounting 
in all to three hundred and sixty. But as they ob- 

8 See NOTE VIL 
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BOOK served that the course of the sun was not completed 
in that time, they added five days to the year. These, 
which Were properly intercalary days, they termed 
supernuvfierary or waste ; and as they did not be« 
long to any month, no work was done, and no sa- 
cred rite performed on them ; they were devoted 
wholly to festivity and pastime^. This near approach 
to philosophical accuracy, is a remarkably proof, that 
the Mexicans had bestowed some attention upon 
inquiries and speculations to which men in a very 
rude state never turn their thoughts*. 
Facts indi- Such are the most striking particulars in the 
smaJfp^o- manners and policy of the Mexicans, which ^diibit 
grew in them to vicw as a people considerably refined. But 

civiliza* i» 1 . . 

tion. irom other circumstances, one is apt to suspect 
that their character, and many of their institutions, 
did not diiFer greatly froi?i those of the other inha- 
bitants of America. 
Their wars Like the rude tribes around them, the Mexicans 
and fero- were inccssantly engaged in war, and the motives 
which prompted them to hostility seem to have 
been the same. They fought in order to gratify 
their vengeance by shedding the blood of their 
enemies. In battle they were chiefly intent on 
taking prisoners, and it was by the number of these 
that they estimated the glory of victory. No cap- 

^ Acosta, lib. vi. c. 2. 

* llie Mexican mode of computing time, and every other 
particular relating to their chronology, have been considerably 
elucidated by M. Clavigero, Vol. I. 288. 5 Vol. II. 225, &c. 
The observations and theories of the Mexicans concerning those 
subjects discover a greater progress in speculative science than 
we find among any people in the New World. 
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tive was ever ransomed or spared^ Ail were saeri- book 
ficed without mercy, and their flesh devoured with ^^^' 
the same barbarous joy as among the fiercest sa- 
vages. On some occasions it arose to even wilder 
excesses. Their principal warriors covered them- 
selves with the skins of the unhappy victims, and 
danced about the streets, boasting of their own va- 
lour, and exulting over their enemies ^ Even in 
their civil institutions we discover traces of that bar* 
barous disposition which th^r system of war in- 
spired* The four chief counsellors of the Empire 
were distinguished by titles, which could have been 
assumed only by a people who delighted in blood ^. 
This ferocity of character prevailed among all the 
nations of New Spain. The Tlascalans, the peo- 
ple of Mechoacan, and other states at enmity with 
the Mexicans, delighted equally in war, and treated 
their prisoners v/ith the same cruelty. In propor- 
tion as mankind combine in social union, and live 
under the influence of equal laws and regular policy, 
their manners soften, sentiments of humanity arise, 
and the rights of the species come to be understood. 
The fierceness of war abates, and even while en- 
gaged in hostility, men remember what they owe 
one to another. The savage fights to destroy, the 
citizen to conquer. The former neither pitie$ nor 
spares, the latter has acquired sensibility which 
tempers his rage. To this sensibility the Mexicans 
seem to have been perfect strangers, and among 



* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii, c, 15. Gom. Cron. c. 217. 
k See NOTE VIII. 
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BOOK them war was carried on mth so much of its origin 
^ nal barbarity, that we cannot but suspect their de- 
gree of civilization to have been very imperfect. 

their fune- Their funeral rites were not less bloody than 
those of the most savage tribes. On the death of 
any distinguished personage, especially of the Em- 
peror, a certain number of his attendants were cho- 
sen to accompany him to the other world ; and those 
unfortunate victims were put to death without 
mercy, and buried in the same tomb^ 

their agii- Though their agriculture was more extensive 

Imperfect : than that of the roving tribes who trusted chiefly 
to their bow for food, it seems not to have supplied 
them with such subsistence as men require when 
engaged in efforts of active industry. The Spa- 
niards appear not to have been struck with any su- 
periority of the Mexicans over the other people of 
America in bodily vigour. Both^ according to their 
observation, were of such a feeble frame as to be 
unable to endure fatigue, and the strength of one 
Spaniard exceeded that of several Indians. This 
they imputed to their scanty diet, on poor fare, suf- 
ficient to preserve life, but not to give firmness to 
their constitution. Such a remark could hardly 
have been made with respect to any people furnished 
plentifully with the necessaries of life. The diffi- 
culty which Cortes found in procuring subsistence 
for his small body of soldiers, who were often con- 
strained to live on the spontaneous productions of 
the earth, seems to confirm the remark of the Spa- 

* Herrcra, dec, 3 Jib. ii. c. 18. Gom. Cron. c. 202. 
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nish writers, and gives no high idea of the state of » o o k 
cultivation in the Mexican Empire"*. y "' .> 

A practice that was universal in New Spain ap- a further 
pears to favour this opinion. The Mexican wo- ^^^ °^ 
men gave suck to their children for several years, 
and during that time they did not cohabit with their 
husbands ^. This precaution against a burdensome 
increase of progeny, though necessary, as I have 
already observed, among savages, who from the 
hardships of their condition, and the precariousness 
of their subsistence, find it impossible to rear a nu« 
merous family, can hardly be supposed to have con- 
tinued among a people who lived at ease and in 
abundance. 

The vait extent of the Mexican Empire, which Doubts 
has been considered, and with justice, as the most w*the"ex- 
decisive proof of a considerable progress in regular tent of the 
government and police, is one of those facts in the ^™P*^®' 
history of the New World which seems to have 
been admitted without due examination or sufficient 
evidence. The Spanish historians, in order to 
magnify the valour of their countrymen, are accus- 
tomed to represent the dominion of Montezuma as 
stretching over all the provinces of New Spain from 
Uie Northern to the Southern Ocean. But a great 
part of the mountainous country was possessed by 
the Oiomies^ a fierce uncivilized people, who seem 
to have been the residue of the original inhabitants. 
The provinces towards the north and west of Mexico 
^ere occupied by the Chichemecas^ and other tribes 

™ Relat. ap. Ramus, iii. 306. A. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 1 7. 
dec. 2. lib. vi. c. 16. 

" Gora. Cron. c. 208. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 16. 
VOL. 111. D 
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B o o K of hunters. None of these recognised the Mexi- 
^''' can monarch as their superior. Even in the inte- 
^""^^"'^^ rior and more level country, there were several cities 
and provinces which had never submitted to the 
Mexican yoke. Tlascala, though only twenty-one 
leagues from the capital of the empire, was an in- 
dependent, and hostile republic. Cholula, though 
still nearer, had been subjected only a short time 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. Tepeaca, at 
the distance of thirty leagues from Mexico, seems^ 
to have been a separate state, governed by its own 
laws°. Mechoacan, the frontier of which extended 
within forty leagues of Mexico, was a powerful 
kingdom, remarkable for its implacable enmity to 
the Mexican name p. By these hostile powers the 
Mexican empire was circumscribed on every quar- 
ter, and the high ideas which we are apt to form of 
it from the description of the Spanish historians^ 
should be considerably moderated. 
Little in- \^ consequencc of this independence of several 

teroourse ' 

among its States in New Spain upon the Mexican Empire, 
*^^*!1«L„ there was not any considerable intercourse between 

provinces. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

its various provinces. Even in the interior country 
not far distant from the capital, there seem to have 
been no roads, to facilitate the communication of 
one district with another ; and when the Spaniards 
first attempted to penetrate into its several pro- 
vinces, they had to open their way through forests 
and marshes^. Cortes, in his adventurous niarch 
from Mexico to Honduras in 1526, met with ob* 

° Herrera, dec. 3. lib. x. c. 15. 21. B. Diaz, c. 130. 

P Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 10. ^i B. Diaz, c. 166. 176. 
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structions, and endured hardships little inferior to B o o k 
those with which he must have struggled in the 
nK>st uncivilized regions of America. In some 
places be could hardly force a passage through im- 
pervious woods, and plains overflowed with water. 
In others he found so little cultivation, that his 
troops were frequently in danger of perishing by 
famin<^. Such facts correspond ill with the pom- 
pous description which the Spanish writers give of 
Mexican police and industry, and convey an idea 
of a country nearly similar to that possessed by 
the Indian tribes in North America. Here and 
there a treading or a war-path, as they are called 
ki North America, led from one settlement to an- 
other*^ ; but generally there appeared no sign of any 
established communication, few marks of industry, 
and fewer monuments of art. 

A proof of this imperfection in their commer- Further 
cial intercourse no less striking is their want of [5J?°^*^^ 
money, or some universal standard by which to es- 
timate the value of commodities. The discovery 
of this is among the steps of greatest consequence 
i« the progress of nations. Until it has been made, 
all their transactions must be so awkward, so ope- 
rose, and so limited, that we may boldly pronounce 
that they have advanced but a little way in their ca- 
reer. The invention of such a commercial stand- 
ard is of such high antiquity in our hemisphere, and 
rises so far'beyond the aera of authentic history, as 
to appear almost coeval with the existence of so- 
ciety. Tlie precious metals seem to have been 

^ Herrera^ dec. 3. lib. vii. c. 8. 
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BOOK early employed for this purpose ; and from their 
^^^' permanent value, their divisibility, and many other 
qualities, they are better adapted to serve as a com- 
mon standard than any other substance of which 
nature has given us the command. But in the 
New World, where these metals abound most, 
this use of them was not known. The exigen- 
cies of rude tribes, or of monarchies imperfectly ci- 
vilized, did not call for it. All their commercial 
intercourse wag carried on by barter ; and their ig- 
norance of any common standard by which to fa- 
cilitate that exchange of commodities which con- 
tributes so much towards the comfort of life, may 
be justly mentioned as an evidence of the iiifant 
state of their policy. But even in the New World 
the inconvenience of wanting some general instru- 
ment of commerce began to be felt, and some ef- 
forts were marking towards supplying that defect. 
TheMexicans, among whom the number and great- 
ness of their cities gave rise to a more extended 
commerce than in any other part of America, had 
begun to employ a common standard of value, 
which rendered smaller transactions much more 
easy. As chocolate was the favourite drink of per- 
sons in every rank of life, the nuts or almonds of 
cacao, of which it is composed, were of such uni- 
versal consumption, that, in their stated markets, 
these were willingly received in return for commo- 
dities of small price. Thus they came to be con- 
sidered as the histrument of commerce, and the 
value of what one wished to dispose of was estimated 
by the number of nuts of the cacao, which he might 
expect in exchange for it. This seems to be the 
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Utmost length which the Americans had advanced book 
towards the discovery of any expedient for supply- 
ing the use of money. And if the want of it is to 
be held, on one hand, as a proof of their bar- 
barity, this expedient for supplying that want should 
be admitted, on the other, as an evidence no less 
satisfying of some progress which the Mexicans 
had made in refinement and civilization beyond the 
savage tribes around them. 

In such a rude state were many of the Mexican Doubts 
provinces when first visited by their conquerors, w the*" 
Even their cities, extensive and populous as they state of 

their ci" 

were, seem more fit to be the habitation of men just ties, 
emerging from barbarity, than the residence of a 
polished people. The description of Tlascala nearly 
resembles that of an Indian village. A number of 
low straggling huts, scattered about irregularly, ac- 
cording to the caprice of each proprietor, built with 
turf and stone, and thatched with reeds, without 
any light but what they received by a door, so low 
that it could not be entered upright^ In Mexico, 
though, from the peculiarity of its situation, the 
disposition of the houses was more orderly, the temples, 
structure of the greater part was equally mean. 
Nor does the fabric of their temples, and other pub- 
lic edifices, appear to have been such as entitled 
them to the high ptaise bestowed upon them by 
many Spanish authors. As far as one can gather 
from their obscure and inaccurate descriptions, the 
great temple of Mexico, the most famous in New 
Spain, which has been represented as a magnificent 
building, raised to such a height, that the ascent to 

* Herrera, diec. 2. lib. vi. c. 12. 
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B o o K It was by a flight of a hundred and fourteen steps, 
was a solid mass of earth of a square form; faced 
partly with stone. Itis base on each side extended 
ninety feet ; and decreasing gradually as it advanced 
in height, it terminated in a quadrangle of about 
thirty feet, where were placed a shrine of the deity, 
and two altars on which the victims were sacri- 
ficed ^ All the other celebrated temples of New 
Spain exactly resembled that of Mexico^. Such 
structures convey no high idea of progress in art 
and ingenuity ; and one can hardly conceive that a 
form more rude and simple could have occurred 
to a nation in its first ejOTorts towards erecting any 
great work, 
and other Greater skill and ingenuity were displayed, if we 
buiidf ^^y ^^^^^^^ ^^^ Spanish historians, in the houses 
of the Emperor, and in those of the principal no- 
bility. There, some elegance of design was visible^ 
and a commodious arrangement of the apartments 
was attended to. But if buildings corresponding 
to such descriptions had ever existed in the Mexi- 
can cities, it i«i probable that some remains of them 
would still be visible. From the manner in which 
Cortes conducted the siege of Mexico, we can in- 
deed easily account for the total destruction of 
whatever had any appearance of splendour in that 
capital. But as only two centuries and a half have 
elapsed since the conquest of New Spain, it seems 
altogether incredible that in a period so short, every 
vestige of this boasted elegance and grandeur should 
have disappeared ; and that in the other cities, parti- 
cularly in those which did not suffer by the destruCf- 

t Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 1 7. « See NOTE IX. 
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tive hand of the conquerors, there are any ruins, book 
which can be considered as monuments of their . ^^^' 
ancient magnificence. 

Even in a village of the rudest Indians, there are 
buildings of greater extent and elevation than com- 
mon dwelling-houses. Such as are destined for 
holding the council of the tribe, and in which all 
assemble on occasions of public festivity^ may be 
called stately edifices, when compared with the rest. 
As among the Mexicans the distinction of ranks 
was established, and property was unequally di- 
vided, the number of distinguished structures in 
their towns would of course be greater than in 
other parts of America. But these seem not to 
have been either so solid or magnificent as to merit 
the pompous epithets which some Spanish authors 
employ in describing them. It is probable that, 
though more ornamented, and built on a larger 
scale, they were erected with the same slight ma- 
terials which the Indians employed in their common 
buildings *^, and Time, in a space much less than 
two hundred knd fifty years, may have swept away 
all remsdns of them^. 

From this enumeration of facts, it seems, upon 
the whole, to be evident, that the state of society in 
Mexico was considerably advanced beyond that of 
the savage tribes which we have delineated. But 
it is no less manifest, that with respect to many 
particulars, the Spanish accounts of their progress 
appear to be highly embellished. There is not a 
tnore frequent or a more fertile source of deception 

^ See NOTE X. » See NOTE XI. 
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B o o K in describing the manners and arts of savage nii- 
^''' tions, or of such as are imperfectly civiliz€;d, than 
that of applying to them the names and phrases 
appropriated to the institutions and refinements of 
polished life. When the leader of a small tribe, 
or the head of a rude community, is dignified with 
the name of King or Emperor, the place of his 
residence can receive no other name but that of his 
palace ; and whatever his attendants may be, they 
must be called his court. Under such appellations 
they acquire, in our estimation, an importance and 
dignity which does not belong to them. The il- 
lusion spreads ; and giving a false colour to every 
part of the narrative, ihe imagination is so much 
carried away with the resemblance, that it becomes 
difficult to discern objects as they really are. The 
Spaniards, when they first touched on the Mexican 
coast, were so much struck with the appearance of 
attainments in policy and in the arts of life, far su* 
perior to those of the rude tribes with which they 
were hitherto acquainted, that they fancied they had 
at length discovered a civilized people in the New 
World. This coniparison between the people of 
Mexico and their uncultivated neighbours, they ap- 
pear to have kept constantly in view; and ob- 
serving with admiration many things which marked 
the pre-eminence of the former, they employ in de- 
scribing their imperfect policy and infant arts, such 
terms as are applicable to the institutions of men 
far beyond them in improvement. Both these cir- 
cumstances concur in detracting from the credit due 
to the descriptions of Mexican manners by the early. 
Spanish writ^rs^ By drawing a parallel between 
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them and those of people so much less civilised, book 
they raised their own ideas too high. By their ^^'' 
mode of describing them, they conveyed ideas to 
others no less exalted ahove truth. Later writers 
have adopted the style of the original historians, 
and improved upon it. The colours with which 
De Solis delineates the character and describes the 
actions of Montezuma, the splendour of his court, 
the laws and policy of his Empire, are the same 
that he must have employed in exhibiting to view 
the monarch and institutions of an highly polished 
people. 

But though we may admit, that the warm ima- 
gination of the Spanish writers has added some em- 
bellishment to their descriptions, this will not jus- 
tify the decisive and peremptory tone with which 
several authors pronounce all their accounts of the 
Mexican power, policy, and laws, to be the fictions 
of men who wished to deceive, or who delighted in 
the marvellous. There are few historical facts that 
can be ascertained by evidence more unexception- 
able, than may be produced in support of the ma- 
terial articles in the description of the Mexican 
constitution and manners. Eye-w*itnesses relate 
what they beheld. Men who had resided among 
the Mexicans, both before and after the conquest, 
describe institutions and customs which were fami- 
liar to them. Persons of professions so different 
that objects must have presented themselves to 
their view under every various aspect ; soldiers, 
priests, and lawyers, all concur in their testimony. 
Had Cortes ventured to impose upon his sovereign, 
by exhibiting to him a picture of imaginary man- 
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BOOK ners,' there -wanted not enemies and rivals who wei-e 
^^^' qualified to detect his deceit^ and who would have 
rejoiced in exposing it. But according to the just 
remark of an author, whose ingenuity has illus- 
trated, and whose eloquence has adorned, the his- 
tory of America 3^, this supposition is in itself as 
improbable as the attempt would have been auda- 
cious. Who, among the destroyers of this great 
Empire, was so enlightened by science, or so at- 
tentive to the progress and operations of men in 
social life, as to frame a fictitious &ystem of policy 
so well combined and so consistent, as that which 
they delineate in their accounts of the Mexican 
governnuoit ? Where could they have borrowed 
the idea of many institutions in legislation and po- 
lice, to, which, at that period, there was nothing 
parallel in the nations with which they were ac- 
quainted ? There was not, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth centhry, a regular establishment of posts 
for convejdng intelligence to the sovereign of any 
kingdom in Europe, The saline observation will 
apply to what the Spaniards relate with respecl to 
the structure of the city of Mexico, the regulations 
concerning its police, and various laws established 
for the administration of justice, or securing the 
happiness of the community: Whoever is accus- 
tomed to contemplate the progress of nations, will 
often, at very early stages of it, discover a prema- 
ture and unexpected dawn of thoi&e ideas which 
gave rise to institutions that are the pride and or- 
nament of its most advainced period. Even in a 

y M. r Abb4 ftayiiiil Hist. phiWs. et pofit. &c. iii. 127. 
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state as imperfectly poliished a« the Mexican Bm« book 
pire, the happy genius of some sagacious observer, ^^^_^ J^ 
excited or aided by circumstances unknown to us, 
may have introduced institutions which are seldom 
found but in societies highly refined. But it is 
almost impossible that the illiterate conquerors of 
the New World should have formed in any one in- 
stance a conception of customs and laws beyond 
the standard of improvement in their own age and 
country. Or if Cortes had been capable of this, 
what inducement had those by whom he was su- 
perseded to continue the deception ? Why should 
Corita, or Motolinea, or Acosta, have amused their 
sovereign or their fellow'-citizens with a tale purely 
fabulous ? 

In one particular, however, the guides whom we ReUgicmof 
must follow have represented the Mexicans to be *•*« ^exi. 
more barbarous, perhaps, than they really were. 
Their religious tenets and the rites of their worship 
are described by them as wild and cruel in an ex^* 
treme degree. Religion, which occupies no consi* 
derable place in the thoughts of a savage, whose 
conceptions of any superior power are obscure, and 
his sacred rites few as well as simple, was formed, 
among the Mexicans, into a regular system, with 
its complete train of priests, temples, victims, and 
festivals. This, of itself, is a clear proof that the 
state of the Mexicans was very different from that 
of the ruder American tribes. But frotn the extra- 
vagance of their religious notions, or the barbarity 
of their rites, no conclusion can be drawn with cer* 
tainty concerning the degree of their civilization* 
For nations, long after their ideas begin to enlarge. 
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BOOK and their manners to refine, adhere to systems of 
superstition founded on the crude conceptions of 
early ages- From the genius of the Mexican re-, 
ligion we may, however, form almost just conclu- 
sion with respect to its influence upon the charac- 
ter of the people. The aspect of superstition in 
Mexico was gloomy and atrocious. Its divinities 
were clothed with terror, and delighted in ven- 
geance. They were exhibited to the people under 
detestable forms, which created horror. The figures 
of serpents, of tigers, and of other destructive ani- 
mals, decorated their temples. Fear was the only 
principle that inspired their votaries. Fasts, mor- 
tifications, and penances, all rigid, and many of 
them excruciating to an extreme degree, were the 
means employed to appease the wrath of their gods, 
and the Mexicans never approached their altars 
without sprinkling them with blood drawn from 
their own bodies. But, of all offerings, human sa- 
crifices were deemed the most acceptable. This 
religious belief mingling with the implacable spirit 
of vengeance, and adding new force to it, every 
captive taken in war was brought to the temple, 
was devoted as a victim to the deity, and sacrificed 
with rites no less solemn than cruel ^. The heart 
and head were the portion consecrated to the gods ; 
the warrior, by whose prowess the prisoner had been 
seized, carried off the body to feast upon it with his 
friends. Under the impression of ideas so dreary 
and terrible, and accustomed daily to scenes of 

* CoTt. Relat. ap. R^mus. iii. 240, &c. B. Diaz, c. 82. 
Acosta, lib. v. c. 13^, &c; Hcrrera, dec. 3. lib, ii. c. 15, &c. 
ffomara Cron. c. 80, ^c. See NOTE XII, 
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bloodshed rendered awful by religion, the heart of B o o K 
man must harden and be steeled to every sentiment ^ ^' 
of humanity. The spirit of the Mexicans was ac- 
cordingly unfeeling ; and the genius of their religion 
so far counterbalanced the influence of policy and 
arts, that notwithstanding their progress in both^ 
their manners, instead of softening, became more < 

fierce. To what circumstances it was owing that 
superstition assumed such a dreadful form among 
the Mexicans, we have not sufficient knowledge of 
their history to determine* But its influence is vi- 
sible, and produced an effect that is singular in the 
history of the human species. The manners of the 
people in the New World who had made the greatest 
progress in the arts of policy, were, in several re* 
spects, the most ferocious, and the barbarity of some 
of their customs exceeded even those of the savage 
i&tate. 

The empire of Peru boasts of an higher antiquity Pretea- 
than that of Mexico. According to the tradition- pe^ to ^ 
ary accounts collected by the Spaijiards, it had sub- ^»g^ *"'^- 
sisted four hundred years, under twelve successive 
monarchs. But the knowledge of their ancient uacertain. 
story, which the Peruvians could communicate to 
their conquerors, must have been both imperfect 
and uncertain*. Like the other American nations, 
they were totally unacquainted with the art of writ- 
ing, and destitute of the only means by which the 
memory of past transactions can be preserved with 
any degree of accuracy- Even among people to 
whom the use of letters is known, the sera where 

*Sce NOTE XIII. 
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BO o K tbe authieiiticity of history commences is much pos* 
^'' terior to the introduction of writing.. That noble 
invention continued every where to be long sub- 
servient to the cpnunon business and wants of life^ 
before it was .en9f>loyed in recording events, with a 
view of conveying iolormation from one age to an- 
Qttber. But in ,no country did ever tradition alone 
cany down historical knowledge, in any full con- 
tinued stream, during a period of half the length 
that the monarchy of Peru, is said to have subsisted. 
I>clect8 in The Quyjos, or knots on cords* of different ecy* 
co^^y lomSf. which are celebrated by authors fond of the 
Qtipoi. marvellous, as if they had been regular annals of 
the empire,, imperfectly supplied the place of writing* 
According to the obscure description of them by 
Aco&ta^ which Garcilasso de la Vega has adopted 
with little variation and no improvement, the quipos 
seem to have been a device for rendering calcula- 
tion more expeditious and accurate. By the va- 
rious colours different objects were denoted, and by 
each knot a distinct number. Thus an account 
was taken, and a kind of register kept, of the inha<* 
bitants in each province, or of the several produc- 
tions collected there for public use. But as by ttese 
knots, however varied or combined, no moral or abs- 
tract idea, no operation or quality of the mind 
could be represented, they contributed little tou^ards 
preserving the memory of ancient events and in- 
stitutions. By the Mexican paintings and symbols, 
rude as they were, more knowledge of remote trans- 
actions seems to have been conveyed than the Pe- 

^ Hist. lib. vi. c. 8. 
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ruvlans could derive from their boasted quipos. Had book 
llie latter been even of more exteniiive'use, and bet- ^"* 
ter adapted to supply the place of written records, 
they perished so generally, together with other mo- 
numents of Peruvian ingenuity, in the wreck occa- 
sioned by the Spanish conquest, and the civil wars 
subsequent to it^ that no accession^f light or know- 
ledge comes from them. AH the 2eal of Garcilasso 
de la Vega, for the honour of that race of monarchs 
from whom he descended, all the industry of his 
researches, and the superior advantages with which 
he carried them on, opened no source of informa- 
tion unknown to the Spanish authors who wrote 
before him. In his Royal Comfnentaries^ he con- 
fines himself to illustrate what they had related con- 
cerning the antiquities and institutiohs of Peru^; 
and his illustrations, like their accounts, are derived 
entirely from the Iraditionafy tales ctirrent among 
his countrymen. 

Very little credit then is due to the minute de- 
tails which have been given of the exploits, the 
battles, the conquests, and private character of the 
early Peruvian monarchs. We can rest upon 
nothing in their story, as authentic, but a few facts 
so interwoven in the system of their religion and 
policy, as preserved the memory of them from be- 
ing lost ; and upon the description of such customs 
and institutions as continued in force at the time 
of the conquest, and fell under the immediate ob* 
servation of the Spaniards. By attending carefully 
to these, and endeavouring to separate them from 

«Lib. I. c. 10. 
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BOO KAvhat appears to be fabulous, or of doubtful autho' 
rity, I have laboured to form an idea of the Peru- 
vian government and manners* 
<Wgin of The people of Peru, as I have already observed^^ 
policy : had not advanced beyond the rudest forrn of savage 
life, when Maneo Capac, and his consort Mama 
Ocollo, appeared to instruct and civilize them. 
Who these extraordinary personages were, whether 
' they imported their system of legislation and know- 
ledge of arts from some country more improved, or, 
if natives of Peru, how they acquired ideas so far 
superior to those of the people whom they addressed, 
are circumstances with respect to which the Peru- 
vian tradition conveys no information. Manco 
Capac and his consort, taking advantage of the pro- 
pensity in the Peruvians to superstition, and parti- 
cularly of their veneration for the Sun, pretended 
to be children of that glorious luminary, and to de- 
liver their instructions in his name, and by autlK>- 
rity from him. The multitude listened and be- 
lieved. What reformation in policy and manners 
the Peruvians ascribe to those founders of their em- 
pire, and how, from the precepts of the Inca and 
his consort, their ancestors gradually acquired some 
knowledge of those arts, and some relish for that 
industry, which render subsistence secure and life 
comfortable, hath been formerly related. Those 
blessings were originally confined within narrow 
precincts ; but in process of time, the successors of 
Manco Capac extended their dominion over all the 
regions that stretch to the west of the Andes from 

^Book vi..p.292, &c. 
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Chili to Quito, establishing in every province their book 
peculiar policy and religious institutions. k^^ 

The most singular and striking circumstance in founded 
the Peruvian eovernment, is the influence of reli-^^^«^ 
gion^^upon its genius and laws. Religious ideas . ' 
make such a feeble impression on the mind of a sa- 
vage, that their effect upon his sentiments and man- 
ners is hardly perceptible. Among the Mexicans, 
religion, reduced into a regular system, and hold- 
ing a considerable place in their public institutions, 
operated with conspicuous efficacy in forming the 
peculiar character of that people. But in Peru, the 
whole system of policy was founded on religion. 
The Inca appeared not only as a legislator, but as 
the messenger of Heaven. His precepts were re- 
ceived not merely as the injunctions of ^ a superior, 
but as the mandates of the Deity. His race was 
to be held sacred ; and in order to preserve it di- 
stinct, without being polluted by any mixture of less 
noble blood, the s.ons of Manco Capac married their 
own sisters, and no person was ever admitted to the 
throne who could not claim it by such a pure de- 
scent. To those Children of the Sun^ for that was 
the appellation bestowed upon all the offspring of 
the first Inca, the people looked up with the reve- 
rence due to beings of a superior order. They 
were deemed to be under the immediate protection 
of the deity from whom they issued, and * by him 
every order of the reigning Inca was supposed to 
be dictated. 

From those ideas two consequences resulted. Two re- 
The authority of the Inca was unlimited and abso- X^^s of 
lute in the most extensive meaning of the words, this, 

VOL. m. E 
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BOOK Whenever the decrees of a prince are considered as 
^'' the commands of the Divinity, it is not only an act 
of rebellion, but of impiety, to dispute or oppose 

The abso- hjg ^}U, Obedience becomes a duty of religion ; 

x>f the and as it would be profane to controul a monarch 

inca. ^jjQ jg i)elieved to be under the guidance of Hea- 
ven, and presumptuous to advise him, nothing re- 
mains but to submit with implicit respect. This 
must necessarily be the effect of every government 
established on pretensions of intercourse with supe- 
rior powers . Such accordingly was the blind submis- 
sion which the Peruvians yielded to their sovereigns. 
The persons of highest rank and greatest power in 
their dominions acknowledged them to be of a more 
exalted nature ; and in testimony of this, when ad- 
mitted into their presence, they entered with a bur- 
den upon their shoulders, as an emblem of their 
servitude, and willingness to bear whatever the Inca 
was pleased to impose. Among their subjects, force 
was not requisite to second their commands. Every 
officer intrusted with the execution of them was re- 
vered, and, according to the account® of an intelli- 
gent observer of Peruvian manners, he might pro- 
ceed alone from one extremity of the empire to an- 
other without meeting opposition ; for, on producing 
a fringe from the royal borla, an ornament of the 
head peculiar to the reigning Inca, the lives and for- 
tunes of the people were at his disposal. 

All crimes Another consequence of establishing government 

cipitoliy. ^^ P^T^^ on the foundation of religion was, that all 

crimes were punished capitally. They were not con- 

fZarat^, lib. i. c. 13. 
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sidered as transgressions of human laws, but as in>- b O o K 
suits offered to the Deity. Each, without any di- ^'^* 
stinction between such as were slight and such as 
were atrocious, called for vengeance, and could be 
expiated only by the blood of the offender. Con- 
sonantly to the same ideas, punishment followed 
the trespass with inevitable certainty, because an 
offence against Heaven was deemed such to high 
enormity as could not be pardoned'. Among a 
people of corrupted morals, maxims of jurispru*" 
dence so severe and unrelenting, by rendering men 
ferocious and desperate, would be more apt to mul- 
tiply crimes than to restrain them. But the Peru- 
vians, of simple manners and unsuspicious faith, 
were held in such awe by this rigid discipline, that 
the number of offenders was extremely small. Ve- 
neration for monarchs enlightened and directed, as 
they believed, by the divinity whom they adored, 
prompted them to their duty ; the dread of punish- 
ment, which they were taught to consider as un- 
avoidable vengeance inflicted by offended Heaven, 
withheld them from evih 

The system of superstition on which the Incas Mild ge- 
iografted their pretensions to such high authority, ^j^"?. ^^^^ 
was of a genius very differfent from that established gi^^^j 
among the Mexicans. Manco Capac turned the 
veneration of his followers entirely towards natural 
objects. The Sun, as the great source of light, of 
joy, and fertility in the creation, attracted their prin- 
cipal homage. The Moon and Stars, as co-ope- 
rating with him, were entitled to secondary honours. 

f Vega, lib. ii.c. 6j 
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BOOK Wherever the propensity in the human mind to ac* 
knowledge and to adore some superior power takes 
this direction, and is employed in contemplating 
the order and beneficence that really exist in nature, 
the spirit of superstition is mild. Wherever ima- 
ginary beings, created by the fancy and the fears of 
men, are supposed to preside in nature, and become 
the objects of worship, superstition always assumes 
a more severe and atrocious form. Of the latter 
we have an example among the Mexican^, of the 
former among the people of Peru. Tlie Peruvians 
had not, indeed, made such progress in observation 
or inquiry, as to have attained just conceptions of 
the Deity ; nor was there in their language any pro- 
per name or appellation of the Supreme Power, 
which intimated that they had formed any idea of 
him as the Creator and Governor of the world*. 

But by directing their veneration to that glorious 
luminary, which, by its universal and vivifying ener- 
gy, is the best emblem of Divine beneficence, the 
rites and observances which they deemed acceptable 
to him were innocent and humane. They offered 
to the Sun a part of those productions which his 
genial warmth had called forth from the bosom of 
the earth, and reared to maturity. They sacrificed, 
as an oblation of gratitude^ some of the animals 
which were indebted to his influence for nourish- 
ment. They presented to him choice specimens of 
those works of ingenuity which his light had guided 
the hand of man in forming. But the Incas never 
stained his altars with human blood, nor could they 

s Acosta, lib. y. c. 3. 
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conceive that their beneficent father, the Sun, would book 
be delighted with such horrid victims^. Thus the ^'' 
Peruvians, unacquainted with those barbarous rites 
which extinguish sensibility, and suppress the feel- 
ings of nature at the sight of human sufferings, 
were formed, by the spirit of the superstition which 
they had adopted, to a national character more 
gentle than that of any people in America. 

The influence of this superstition operated in the its in. 
same manner upon their civil institutions, and tended civtrpo^"* 
to correct in them whatever was adverse to gentle- ^^^y» 
ness of character. The dominion of the Incas, 
though the most absolute of all despotisms, was 
mitigated by its alliance with religion* The mind 
was not humbled and depressed by the idea, of a 
forced subjection to the will of a superior; obe- 
dience, paid to one who was believed to be clothed 
with Divine authority, was willingly yielded, and 
implied no degradation* The sovereign, conscious 
that the submissive reverence of his people flowed 
from their belief of his heavenly descent, was con-? 
tinually reminded of a distinction which prompted 
him to imitate that beneficent power which he was 
supposed to represent. In consequence of those 
impressions, there hardly occurs in the traditional 
history of Peru, any instance of rebellion against 
the reigning prince, arid among twelve successive 
monarchs there was not one tyrant, 

Even the wars in which the Incas engaged were and on 
carried on with a spirit very different from that of j Jy^^^* ■' 
other American nations. They fought not, like »t«i»- 

" See NOTE XIV, 
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BOOK savages, to destroy and to exterminate ; or, like 
^''' the Mexicans, to glut blood-thirsty divinities with 
human sacrifices. They conquered, in order to re- 
claim and civilize the vanquished, and to diffuse the 
knowledge of their own institutions and arts. Pri^ 
soners seem not to have been exposed to the insults 
and tortures which were their lot in every other 
part of the New World. The Incas took the pea^ 
pie whom they subdued under their protection, and 
admitted them to a participation of all the advan- 
tages enjoyed by their original subjects* This 
practice, so repugnant to American ferocity, and 
resembling the humanity of the most polished na- 
tions, must be ascribed, like other peculiarities 
which we have observed in the Peruvian manners, 
to the genius of their religion. The Incas, con- 
sidering the homage paid to any other object than 
to the heavenly powers which they adored as im- 
pious, were fond of gaining proselytes to their fa- 
vourite system. The idols of every conquered pro- 
vince were carried in triumph to the great temple 
at Cuzco \ and placed there as trophies of the supe- 
rior power of the divinity who was the protector of 
the Empire. The people were treated with lenity, 
jand instructed in the religious tenets of their new 
masters^, that the conqueror might have the glory 
of having added to the number of the votaries of 
his father the Sun. 
Peculiar The state of property in Peru was no kss sin-i 
'r^^erty. S^^^'" *^^^ ^^^^ ^^ religion, and contributed, like-» 

* HeiTcra^ dec. 5. lib. iv, c. 4. Vega^ lib. v. c. lif. 
k Hptrera, dec. 5. lib. iv. c. 8. 
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wise> towards giving a mild turn of character to the B o o k 
people. All the lands capable of cultivation were 
divided into three shares. One was consecrated to 
the Sun, and the product of it was applied to the 
erection of temples, and furnishing what was re- 
quisite towards celebrating the public rites of reli- 
gion. The second belonged to the Inca, and was 
set apart as the provision made by the community 
for the support, of government. The third and 
largest share was reserved for the maintenance of 
the people, among whom it was parcelled out. Nei- 
ther individuals, however, nor communities had a 
right of exclusive property in the portion set apart 
for their use. They possessed it only for a year, at 
the expiration of which a new division was made in 
proportion to the rank, the number, and exigencies 
of each family. All those lands were cultivated by 
the joint industry of the community. The people^ 
summoned by a proper ofiicer, repaired in a body 
to the fields^ and performed their common task, 
while songs and musical instruments cheered them 
to their labour ^ By this singular distribution of Effects of 
territory, as well as by the mode of cultivating it> *^*** 
the idea of a common interest, and of mutual sub- 
serviency, was continually inculcated. Each indi- 
vidual felt his connexion with those aroimd him, 
and knew that he depended on their friendly aid for 
what increase he was to reap. A state thus consti- 
tuted may be considered as one great family, in 
which the union of the members was so complete^ 
and the exchange of good offices so perceptible, as 

* Herrera^ dec. 5. lib. iv. c. 2. Vega, lib. v^ c. S. 
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B o K to create stronger attachment, and to bind man to 
man in closer intercourse, than subsisted under any 
form of society established in America. From this 
resulted gentle manners, and niiild virtues unknown 
in the savage state, and with which the Mexicans 
were little acquainted. 
Inequality But, though the institutions of the Incas were so 
ranks, framed as to strengthen the bonds of affection 
among their s\ibjects, there was great inequality in 
their condition. The distinction of ranks was 
fully established in Peru. A great body of the in- 
habitants, under the denomination of Yanaeonas^ 
were held in a state of servitude. Their garb and 
houses were of a form different from those of free- 
men. Like the Tamenes of Mexico, they were 
employed in carrying burdens, and in performing 
every other work of drudgery"^. Next to them in 
rank, were such of the people as were free, but di- 
stinguished by no official or hereditary honours. 
Above them were raised those whom the Spaniards 
call OrejoneSy from the ornaments worn in their 
ears. They formed what may be denominated the 
order of nobles, and in peace as well as war held 
every office of power or trust". At the head of 
all were the children of the Sun, who, by their high 
descent and peculiar privileges, were as much ex- 
alted above the Orejones, as these were elevated 
above the people. 
g Such a form of society, from the union of its 

arts. members, as well as from the distinction in their 

" Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 4. lib. x. c. 8, 
«• Herrera, 4cc. 5. lib, iv. c. l. 
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ranks, was favourable to progress in the arts. But book 
the Spaniards having been acquainted with the im- ^"• 
proved state of various arts in Mexico, several years 
before they discovered Peru, were not so much 
struck with what they observed in the latter coun- 
try, and describe the appearances of ingenuity there 
with less warmth of admiration. The Peruvians, 
• nevertheless, had advanced far beyond the Mexicans, 
both in the necessary arts of life, and in such as 
have some title to the name of elegant. 

In iPeru, agriculture, the art of primary necessity ^wp*^^** 
m social life, was more extensive, and carried on agricul- 
with greater skill than in any part of America. The *"'*• 
Spaniards, in their progress through the country, 
were so fully supplied with provisions of every kind, 
that in the relation of their adventures we meet with 
few of those dismal scenes of distress occasioned 
by famine, in which the conquerors of Mexico were 
80 often involved. The quantity of soil under cul- 
tivation was not left to the discretion of individuals, 
but regulated by public authority in proportion to 
the exigencies of the community.- Even the cala- 
mity of an unfruitful season was but little felt ; for 
the product of the lands consecrated to the Sun, as 
well as those set apart for the Incas, being deposited 
in the Tamhos^ or public store-houses, it remained 
there as a stated provision for times of scarcity*. 
As the extent of cultivation was determined with 
such provident attention to the demands of the state, 
the invention and industry of the Peruvians were 
called forth to» extraordinary exertions, by oer^in 

• Zarate^ lib. i. c. 14. Vcga,ljb. i. t, 8, 
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BOOK defects peculiar to their climate and soil. All the 
^^'' J vast rivers that flow from, the Andes take their 
course eastward to the Atlantic Ocean. Peru 
is watered only by some streams which rush 
down from the mountains like torrents. A great 
part of the low country is sandy and barren, and 
never refreshed with rain. In order to render snich 
an unpromising region fertile, the ingenuity of the 
Peruvians had recourse to various expedients. By 
means of artificial canals, conducted with much pa- 
tience and considerable art from the torrents that 
poured across their country, they conveyed a regular 
supply of moisture to their fields p. They enriched 
the soil by manuring it with the dung of sea-fowls^ 
of which they found an inexhaustible store on aU 
the islands scattered along the coasts^. In descri-^ 
bing the customs of any nation thoroughly civilized, 
such practices would hardly draw attention, or be 
mentioned as in any, degree remarkable ; but in the 
history of the improvident race of men in the New 
World, they are entitled to notice as singular 
proofs of industry and of art. The use of the 
plough, indeed, was unknown to the Peruvians, 
They turned up the earth with a kind of mattock of 
hard wood'. Nor was this labour deemed so de- 
grading as to be devolved wholly upon the women. 
Bqth sexes joined in performing thisi necessary 
work. Evcjn the children of the Sun set an exam- 
ple of industry, by cultivating a field near Cuzco 
with their own hands, and they dignified this func« 

P karate, lib. i. c. 4. Vega, lib. v. c. 1 & 24. 

«i Acosta, lib. iv. c. 37. Vega, lib. v.-e.-3. See NOTE XV. 

"^ Zarate, lib. i. c. 8, 
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tion by denominating it their triumph over the book 
earth ^ ^"• 

The superior ingenuity of the Peruvians is ob- xheir^ 
vious, likewise, in the construction of their houses buildings. 
and public buildings. In the extensive plains which 
stretch along the Pacific Ocean, where the sky is 
perpetually serene, and the climate mild, their 
houses were very properly of a fabric extremely 
slight. But in the higher regions, where rain falls, 
where the vicissitude of seasons is known, and their 
rigour felt, houses were constructed with greater 
solidity. They were generally of a square form, 
the walls about eight feet high, built with bricks 
hardened in the sun, without any windows, and the 
door low and straight. Simple as these structures 
were, and rude as the materials may seem to be of 
which they were formed, they were so durable, that 
many of them still subsist in different parts of Peru, 
long after every monument that might have con- 
veyed to us any idea of the domestic state of the 
other American nations has vanished from the 
fece of the earth. But it was in the temples con- 
secrated to the Sun, and in the buildings destined 
for the residence of theiir monarchs, that the Peru- 
vians displayed the utmost extfcnt of their art and 
contrivance. The descriptions of them by such of 
the Spanish writers as had an opportunity of con- 
templating them, while in some measure entire, 
might have appeared highly exaggerated, if die 
ruins which still remain did not vouch the truth of 
their relations. These ruins of sacred or royal 
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BOOK buildings are found in every province of the empire, 
^'* and by their frequency demonstrate that they are 
monuments of a powerful people, who must have 
subsisted, during a period of some extent, in a 
state of no inconsiderable improvement. They ap- 
pear to have been edifices various in their dimen- 
sions : some of a moderate size, many of immense 
extent, all remarkable for solidity, and resembling 
each other in the style of architecture. The tem- 
ple of Pachacamac, together with a palace of the 
Inca, and a fortress, were so connected together as 
to form one great structure above half a league in 
circuit. In this prodigious pile, the same singular 
taste in building is conspicuous as in other works 
of the Peruvians. As they were unacquainted with 
the use of the pulley, and other mechanical powers, 
and could not elevate the large stones and bricks 
which they employed in building to any consider- 
able height, the walls of this edifice, in which they 
seem to have made their greatest effort towards 
magnificence, did not rise above twelve feet from 
the ground. Though they had not discovered the 
use of mortar or of any other cement in building, 
the bricks or stones were joined with so much 
nicety, that the seams can hardly be discerned^ 
The apartments, as far as the distribution of them 
can be traced in the ruins, were ill-disposed, and 
afforded little accommodation. There was not a 
single window in any part of the building ; and as 
no light could enter but by the door, all the apart" 
ments of largest dimension must either have beeu 
perfectly dark, or illuminated by some other means, 

^ See NOTE XVI, 
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But With all these, and many other imperfections book 
that might be mentioned in their art of building, ^ ^'^• 
the works of the Peruvians which still remain, must 
be considered as stupendous efforts of a people un- 
acquainted with the use of iron, and convey to us an 
high idea of the power possessed by their ancient 
monarchs. 

These, however, were not the noblest or most Their pub- 
useful works of the Incas. The two great roads from ^^ *'®*^*' 
Cuzco to Quito, extending in an uninterrupted 
stretch above fifteen hundred miles, are entitled to 
still higher praise. The one was conducted through 
the interior and mountainous country, the other 
through the plains on the sea-coast. From the 
language of admiration in which some of the early 
writers express their astonishment when they first 
viewed those roads, and from the more pompous 
description of later writers, who labour to support 
some favourite theory concerning America, one 
might be led to compare this work of the Incas to 
the famous military ways which remain as monu- 
ments of the Roman power; but in a country where 
there was no tame animal except the llama, which 
was never used for draught, and but little as a beast 
of burden, where the high roads were seldom trod 
by any but a human foot, no great degree of labour 
or art was requisite in forming them. The Peru- 
vian roads were only fifteen feet in breadth "i and 
in many places so slightly formed, that time has 
effaced every vestige of the course in which they 
ran. In the low country, little more seems to have 

" Cicciij c. 60. 
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BOOK been done, than to plant trees or to fix posts at 
^^'* certain intervals, in order to mark the proper route 
to travellers. To open a path through the moan^ 
tainous country was a more arduous task. Emi*' 
nences were levelled, and hollows filled up, and for 
the preservation of the road it was fenced with a 
bank of turf* At proper distances, Tambos, or 
storehouses, were erected for the accommodation 
of the Inca and his attendants, in their progress 
through his dominions. From the manner in which 
the road was originally formed in this higher and 
more impervious region, it has proved more dura- 
ble ; and though, from the inattention of the Spa- 
niards to every object but that of working their 
mines, nothing has been done towards keeping it 
in repair, its course may still be traced^. Such 
was the celebrated road of the Incas ; and even from 
this description, dii-ested of every circumstance of 
manifest exaggeration, or of suspicious aspect, it 
must be considered as a striking proof of an extra- 
ordinary progress in improvement and policy. To 
the savage tribes of America, the idea of facilitating 
communication with places at a distance had never 
occurred. To the Mexicans it was hardly known. 
Even in the most civilized countries in Europe, men 
had advanced far in refinement, before it became a 
regular object of national police to form such roads 
as render intercourse commodious. It was a capi- 
tal object of Roman policy to open a communica- 
tion with all the provinces of their extensive em- 

^ Xerez, p. IS9. 191 . Zarate, lib. i. c. 13, 14. Vega, lib. ix. 
c. 13. Bourguer Voyage, p. 105. UUoa Entretenemienlos, 
p. 36 J. 
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^te by mg|M^8 of those roads which are justly con- book 
sidered as one of the noblest monuments both of ^ ^^'' 
their wisdom and their power. But during the 
long reign of barbarism, the Koman roads were 
ne^ected or destroyed ; and at the time when the 
Spaniards entered Peru, no kingdom in Europe 
<^uld boast of any work of public utility that could 
be compared with the great roads formed by die 
Incas. 

The formation of those roads introduced another and 
improvement in Peru equally unknown over all the ^^' 
rest of America. In its course from south to north, 
the road of the Incas was intersected by all the tor- 
rents which roll from the Andes towards the West- 
ern Ocean. From the rapidity of their course, as 
well as from the frequency and violence of their in- 
undation, these were not fordable. Some expe- 
dient, however, was to be found for passing them. 
The Peruvians, from their unacquaintance with the 
use of arches, and their inability to work in wood, 
could not construct bridges either of stone or tim- 
ben But necessity, the parent of invention, sug- 
gested a device which supplied that defect. They 
formed cables of great strength, by twisting toge- 
ther some of the pliable withs, or osiers, with which 
their country abounds; six of these cables they 
stretched across the stream parallel to one another, 
and made them fast on each side. These they 
bound firmly together by interweaving smaller ropes 
«o close, as to form a compact piece of net-work, 
which being covered with branches of trees and 
earth, they passed along it with tolerable security*. 

* See NOTE XVII. 
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BOOK Proper persons were appointed to attend at each 
bridge, to keep it in repair, and to assist passengers^. 
In the level country, where the rivers became deep 
and broad and still, they are passed in balzas, or 
floats ; in the construction, as well as navigation of 
which, the ingenuity of the Peruvians appears to 
be far superior to that of any people in America. 
These had advanced no further in naval skill than 
the use of the paddle, or oar ; the Peruvians ven- 
tured to raise a mast, and spread a sail, by nieans of 
which their balzas not only went nimbly before the 
wind, but could veer and tack with great celerity'. 

Mode of ]vjqj. ^gre the ingenuity and art of the Peruvians 

refining . 

iUver ore. Confined solely to objects of essential utility. They 
had made some progress in arts, which may be 
called elegant. They possessed the precious metals 
in greater abundance than any people of America* 
They obtained gold in the same manner with the 
Mexicans, by searching in the channels of rivers, 
or washing the earth in which particles of it 
were contained. But in- order to procure silver, 
they exerted no inconsiderable degree of skill and 
invention. They had not, indeed, attained the art 
of sinking a shaft into the bowels of the earth, and 
penetrating to the riches concealed there; but they 
hollowed deep caverns on the banks of rivers and 
the sides of mountains, and emptied such veins as 
. did not dip suddenly beyond their reach. In other 
places, where the vein lay near the surface, they dug 
pits to such a depth, that the person who worked 

y Sancho ap. Ram. iii. 376. B. Zarate^ lib. i. c. 14. Vega, 
lib. iii. c. 7, 8. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iv. c. 3, 4, 
»UlloaVoy.i.l67,&c. 
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below could throw out the ore, or hand it up iJ^ g q o K 
baskets^^ They had discovered the art of smelting vui 
and refining this, either by the simple application ^'^v* *^ 
of fire, oFj where the orie was more stubborn and 
impregnated with foreign substances^ by placing it 
in small ovens or furnaces^ on high grounds^ so arti- 
ficially constructed, that the draught of air performed 
the function of a bellows, an engine with which 
they were totally unacquainted. By this simple 
device, the purer ores were smelted with facility^ 
and the quantity of silver in JPeru was so consider- 
able, that many of the utensils employed in the 
functions of common life were made of it^, Se* 
veral of those vessels and trinkets are said to have 
merited no small degree of estimation^ on account 
of the neatness of the workmanship^ as well as the 
intrinsic value of tlie materials* But as the con- 
querors o^ America were well acquainted with the 
latter, but had scarcely any Conception of the for- 
mer, most of the silver vessels and trinkets were 
melted down, and rated according to the weight and 
fineness of the metal in the division of the spoil. 

In other works of mere curiosity or ornament. Works ot 
their ingenuity has been highly celebrated. Many ^ ^^^^' 
specimens of those have been dug out of the 
GuacaSy or mounds of earth, with which the Pe- 
ruvians covered the bodies of the dead. Among 
these are mirrors of various dimensions, of hard 
shining stones highly polished ; vessels of earthen 
ware of different forms ; hatchets, and other instru- 

^ Ramtisio. iii. 414. A. 

^ Acosta^ lib. iv, c, 4, 5. Vega, p. 1 . lib, viii. c. 25. Ulloa 
Entreten. 258. 
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BOOK ments, some destined for war, and others for la-^ 
^^'" ^ bour. Some were of flint, some of copper, hardened 
to such a degree by an unknown process, as to sup- 
ply the place of iron on several occasions^ Had 
the use of those tools formed of copper been gene- 
ral, the progress of the Peruvians in the arts might 
have been such as to emulate that of more culti- 
vated nations. But either the metal was so rare, 
or the operation by which it was hardened so te- 
dious, that their instruments of copper were few, 
and so extremely small that they seem to have been 
employed only in slighter worlra. But even to such 
a circumscribed use of this imperfect metal, the Pe- 
ruvians were indebted for their superiority to the 
other people of America in various arts*. The 
same observation, however, may be applied to them, 
which I formerly made with respect to the ajts of 
the Mexicans. From several specimens of Peru- 
vian utensils and ornaments, which are deposited 
in the royal cabinet of Madrid, and from some pre- 
served in different collections in other parts of Eu- 
rope, I have reason to believe that the workmanship 
is more to be admired on account of the rude tools 
with which it was executed, than on account of its 
intrinsic neatness and degance ; and that the Pe- 
ruvians, though the most improved of all the Ame- 
ricans, were not advanced beyond the infancy of 
arts. 
An imper- But notwithstanding so many particulars, which 
Mtion^'^ seem to indicate an high degree of improvement 
in Peru, other circumstances occur that suggest 

« Ulloa Voy. torn. i. 381, &c. Id. Entreten. p. 369, &c, ' 
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the idea ot a society still m th^lirsrt sti^s of its b o a k 
tcansition Irom barbarisni Vq civilization*. In all ^^' 
the dominions of the Iiicas, Cuzco was tjhe only no^sS 
l^aoe that bad the appearaiice, or w^a entitled to butCiuoo* 
the nftme» of a city^ G¥^ where else the pciople 
lived mostly in detached hahUationSy disseised over 
the country, or^ at the utmost, settled togiether ifi, 
small nlbiges^. But until men ace brought to a&« 
semble in nunierou3 bodies, and iiicorporaited in 
such close union as to ei^y frequent intercourse^ 
and. to fed mutiml depend^ice^ they never imbibe 
perfectly the spirit, or assume the manners, of so« 
cial life. In a country of immense e3(tent, with 
only one city, the progress of manners, and the im« 
provement either of the necessary or more refined 
arts, muat have been so slow, and carried on under 
such disadvantages, that it is more surprising the 
Peruvians should have advanced so far in refine* 
raent, than that they did not proceed further* 

In consequence of this state of imperfect union. No perf<«ct 
the separation of professions in Peru waa not so ^i^^^ 
complete as among the Mexicans. The less closely s>o<»- 
men associate, the more simple are thdr mamiers» 
and the fewer their wants. The crafts of common 
and most necessary use in life do not, in such a 
state, become so complex or ^ifieult, as to render 
it requisite that men should ba trained to them by 
any particular course of education. AB the arts, 
accordingly, which were of daily and indispensable 
utility, were exercised by every Peruvian indiscri-' 
minately . None but the artists employed in works 

* Zarate^ lib. 1 . c. 9. Herrera, dec. 5-. lib. vi. c, 4. 
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BOOK of mere curiosity, or ornament, constituted a sepa-^ 
^^'' rate order of men, cm: were distinguished from other 



citizens ^ 



Lfttle 
commer- 
cial inter 
ooui-se. 



From the want of cities in Peru, another con$e« 
quefice followed. There was little commercial inr 
tercourse among the inhabitants of that great em« 
pire. The activity of commerce is coeval with the 
foundation of cities; and from the. moment that 
the members of any community settle in consider « 
able numbers in one place, its operations become 
vigorous « The citizen must depend ior subsistence 
on the labour of those !vho cultivate the ground. 
They, - in return, must receive some equivalent. 
Thus mutual intercourse ^s established, and the pro* 
ductiotis of art are regularly exchanged for the fruits 
of agriculturer In the towns of the Mesdcan em« 
pire, stated markets were held, and whatever could 
supply any want or desire of man was an object of 
commerce. But in Peru, from the singular mode, 
of dividing property, and the manner in which the 
people were settled, there was hardly any species of 
commerce carried on between different provincies^^ 
and the community was less acquainted with that 
active intercourse, which is at once a bond of union 
and an incentive to improvement. 
Unwariike gut the unwarlikc spirit of the Peruvians was 
tke Peru, the most remarkable as well as the most fatal de^ 
viaas. fg^|. jj^ ^jjgjj. character 5. The greater part of the 



* Acosta, Hb, vi. c. 16. Vega, lib. v. c. 9. Herrera, dec. 5. 
lib. iv. c. 4; 

'Vega, lib. vi. C.8. 

8Xerez, 190. ^anchoap. Ram. iii. 372, Herrera, dec. 5, 
lib. i. c. 5. 
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rude nations of America opposed their invaders book 
-wiUi- undaunted ferocity, though with little conduct ^ ^''* 
Of success. The Mexicans maintained the struggle 
in defence of Uieir libierties, with such persevering 
fortitude, that it was with difficulty the Spaniards 
triumphed over them. Peru was subdued at once, 
and almost without resistance ; and the most fa«p 
vourable opportunities of regaining their freedom, 
and of crushing their oppressors, were lost through 
the timidity of the people. Though the traditional 
history of the Peruvians represents all the Incas as 
warlike princes, frequently at the head of armies, 
which they led to victory and conquest, few sym^ 
ptoms of such a martial spirit appear in any of their 
operations subsequent to the invasion of the Spa» 
niards. The influence, perhaps, of those institu^ 
tions which rendered their manners gentie, gave( 
their minds this unmanly softness; perhaps the 
constant serenity and mildness of the climate may 
have enervated the vigour of their frame ; perhaps 
some principle in their govern ment, unknown to us, 
was the occasion of this political debility. What^ 
ever may have been the cause, the fact is certain { 
and there is not an instance in history of any people 
so little advanced in refinement, so totally destitute 
of military enterprise. This character hath dcf 
scend^ to their posterity. The Indians of Peru 
are now more tame and depressed than any people 
of America. Their feeble spirits, relaxed in lifeless 
inaction, seem hardly capable of any bold or man- 
ly exertion. 

But, besides those capital defects in the political 
st^te of Peru, some detached circumstances and 
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S O o K ffl<its ^90cifr in the Spanish vmMtSf "which 4i$cov^ a 
^^^ tonsiderable remaifider of barbarity in their man<- 
tiers. A crQel costom, that prevajled in some of 
the mott ifavage tribes, subsisted among the Pero^ 
vianis. On the death of the Ineas, and of other 
eminent persons, a considerable numbered their 
attendants was put to deal^, and interred around 
their Guacasy thist they might appear in the next 
world with their former dignity, and be served with 
the same tespeet. On the death of Htiana-Capac, 
the most powerful ot their, monarchs, above a thou- 
sand victfms were doomed to accompany him to 
the tomb^. In one particular their manners ap- 
pear to have been mc^e barbarous than those ol 
most rude tribes. Though acquunted with the use 
of fire in preparing maize and other vegetables for 
food^ th^ devoured both flesh and fish perfectly raw, 
^nd astdhished the Spaniards witfti a practice re- 
pugnant to the ideas of all civilized peopled 
Other do- Btrt tfaousrh Mexico and Peru are the possesions 

miDionv or , , *=; 1 1 i • i 11 

^paio in of Spam lu the New World, which, on account both 
Amtfici^. ^ i^j^gjj. ancient and present state, have attracted the 

greatest attention ; her other dominions there are 
far from being inconsiderable either in extent or 
value. Tlie greater part of them was reduced to 
subjection during the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by private adventurers, who fitted "out their 
small armaments either in Hispaniok or in Old 
Spain : and were we to follow each leader m his 
progress, we should discover the same daring cou- 

**.Acosta, lib. v. c. 7» 

*Xcrez, p. 190. Sanchp, Ram. iii. 372. C. Herrera, dec^5. 
lib. i. e. ^ 
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rage, the same persevering ardour, the same rapa«> book 
•iouft desire for wealth, and the same capacity for ^^\ 
enduring and sormounting every thing in order to 
attedn it, whidh distinguished the operations of the 
Spaniards in their greater American conquests^ 
But, instead of entering into a detail, which, from 
tlie similarity of the transactions, would appear aU 
most a repetition of what has been already related, 
I shall satisfy myself with such a view of those proe a brief 
vinces of the Spwish empire in America, which ^^^*^y ®' 
have not hitherto been mentioned, as may convey 
to my readers an adequate idea of its greatness, 
fertility, and opulence. 

I begin with the countries contiguous to the two such as 
great monarchies of whose history and institutions ^^^^;^^], 
I have given some account, and shall then briefly empire of 
describe the other districts of Spanish America. ^^"^ 
The jurisdiction of the viceroy of New Spain ex^- 
tends over several provinces, which were not sub* 
ject to the dominion of the Mexicans. The coun- cinaioa 
tries of Ginaloa aad Soncnra that stretch along the ^^^^5^ 
east side of the Vermilion Sea, or Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, as wdi as the immense kingdoms (A New 
Navarre and New Me^dco, which bend towards the 
west and north, did not acknowledge the sovereignty 
of Moute^suma, or his predecessors . These regions 
not inferior in magnitude to all the Mexican em- 
pire, arereduced some to a greater, others to a less 
degree of subjection to the Spanish yoke. They 
ext^id through the most delightful part of the tem- 
perate zone ; their soil is, in general, remarkably 
fertile; and all their productions, whether animal or 
vegetable, ai'e most perfect in their kind. They 
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BOO K^&ve all a communication either with the Pacifie 

^viL Ocean, or with the Gulf of Mexico, and are watered 

^^^^^''"''^ \yy rivers which not only enrich them, but may be* 

come subservient to commerce. The number of 

Spaniards settled in those vast countries is indeed 

extremely small. They may be said to have sub^ 

dued rather than to have occupied them. But if ^ 

the population in their ancient establishments ia 

America shall continue to increase, they may gra* 

dually spread over those provinces, of which, how-^ 

ever inviting, they have not hitherto been able to 

take full possession. 

Iiich One circumstance may contribute to the speedy 

^*"^'' population of some districts. Very rich mines 

both of gold and silver have been discovered in 

many of the regions which I have mentioned. 

Wherever these, are opened, and worked with suc- 

[cess, a multitude of people resort. Jn order to 

supply them with the necessaries of life, cultivation 

must be increased, artisans of various kinds must 

assemble, and industry as well as wealth will be 

gradually diffused. Many examples of ^ this have 

occurred in different parts of America since they 

fell under the dominion of the Spaniards. Popu-^ 

lous villages and large towns have suddenly arisen 

amidst uninhabited wilds and mountains ; and the 

working of mines, though far from being the most 

proper object towards which the attention of an inr 

fant society should be turned, may become the 

means both of promoting useixil activity, and of 

A recent Wgtn^^ting the number of people. A recent and 

^nd re- singular instance of this has happened, which, .as 

discovery. H IS but little kuOwu ju Europc, and may be pro? 
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dacdve of great effects, merits attention. TheBOOK 
Spaniards setded in the prcyvinces of Cinaloa and ^^'* 
Sonora had been long disturbed by the depreda«- 
tions of some fierce tribes of Indians. In tlie year 
1765, the incursions of those savages became so 
frequent, and so destructive, that the Spanish in- 
habitants, in despair, applied to the Marquis de 
Croix, viceroy of Mexico, for such a body of troops 
as might enable them to drive those formidable in- 
vaders from their places of retreat in the mountains. 
Bat the treasury of Mexico was so much exhausted 
by the large sums drawn from it, in order to sup- 
port the late war against Great Britain, that the 
viceroy could afford them no aid. The respect due 
to his virtues accomplished what his official power 
qould not effect. He prevailed with the merchants 
of New Spain to advance about two hundred thou- 
sand pesos for defraying the expense of the expedir 
tion. The war was conducted by an officer of abi- 
lities ; and after being protracted for three years, 
chiefly by the difficulty of pursuing the fugitives 
over mountains and through defiles which were al- 
most impassable, it terminated, in the year 1771, in 
the final submission of the tribes which had been 
so long the object bf terror to the two provinces* 
In the course of this service, the Spaniards marched 
through countries into which they seem not to have 
penetrated before that time, and discovered mines 
of such value as was astonishing even to men ac- 
quainted with the riches contained in the moun- 
tains of the New World. At Qineguilla, in the 
province of Sonora, they entered a plain of fourteen 
leagues in extent, in which^ at the depth of only ' 
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BOOK sixteen inches, they found gold in grains of such a 
^^'' size, that some of them weighed nine marks, and 
in such quantities, that in a short time, with a few 
labourers, they collected a thousand marks of gold 
in grains, even without taking time to wash the 
earth that had been dug, which appeared to be so 
rich, that persons of sIdU computed that it might 
yield what would be equal in value to a million qf 
Probable piesos. Before the end of the year 1771, above two 
this. thousand persons were settled in Cineguilla, und«r 
the government of proper ma^strates, and the in- 
spection of several ecclesiastics. As several other 
mines, not inferior in richness to that of Cineguilla^ 
have been discovered, both in SonoraandCinaloa'^, 
it is probable that these neglected and Uiinly*inha- 
bited provinces may soon become as populous and 
valuable as any part of the Spanish Bmpire of Ame- 
fica* 
California, The peuiusula of California, on the other side of 
Its state, ^jjg Vermilion Sea, seems to have been less known 
to the ancient Mexicans than the provinces which 
I have mentioned. It was discovered by Cortes in 
the year 1 536 K During a long period it ocntinoed 
to be so little frequented, that even its form was un- 
known, and in most charts it was represented as an 
island, not as a peninsula"^. Though the climate 
of this country, if we may judge from its situation, 
must be very desirable, the Spania^rds have made 
small progress in peopUng it. Towards the close 
of the last century, the Jesuits, who had great merit 
in exploring this neglected province, and in civi- 

^ See NOTE XVIII. « Book v. vol. ii. p. 27 1 . 

™ Sep NOTE XIX. 
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lias^ its rade ii^iftbitantS3 imperceptibly acquired book 
a dominion over it as complete as that which they ^^^' 
possessed in their missions in Paraguay, and they 
laboured to introduce into it the same policy, and 
to govern the natives 1^ the same maxims. In order 
lo prevemt the court of Spain from conceiving any 
jealousy off their diesigns and operations, they seem 
studiously to have depreciated the country, by re- 
presenting the climate as so disagreeable and un- 
wholesome, and the soil as so barren, that nothing 
but a zealous desire of converting the natives could 
have induced them to settle there". Several pub- 
lic'Spirited citizens endeavoured to undeceive tlieir 
soverdgns, and to give diem a better view of Cali- 
fornia; but in vain. At length, on the expulsion and proba« 
of the Jesuits from the Spanish dominion^ ^'^^ improving! 
court of Madrid, as prone at that juncture to sus- 
pect the purity of the Order's intentions, as formerly 
to confide in them with in^plicit trust, appointed 
Den Joseph Galvess, whose abilities have since raised 
him to the high rank of minister for the Indies, to 
visit that peninsula. His account of the country 
•was favourable ; he found the pearl-fishery on its 
coasts to be valuable^ and he discovered mines of 
•gold of a very prosnising appearance^. From its 
vicinity to Cinaloa and Sonora, it is probable that, 
if the population of these provinces shall increase 
in the manner which I have supposed, California 
may, by degrees, receive from them such a recruit 
of inhabitants, as to be no longer reckoned among 

" Venegas^ Hist, of Califoroia, i. 26. 
® Lorenzano^ 349, 350. 
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BOO K'^he desolate and useless districts of tbe Spanish 
^ ^^^' empire. 

Y^^^^^^ O^ *^^ ^sist ^f Mexico, Yucatan and Honduras 
and Hon. are comprehended in the government of New Spain, 
though anciently they can hardly be said to have 
formed a part of the Mexican empire. Tliese large 
provinces, stretching from the bay of Cartipeachy 
beyond Cape Gracias a Dios, do not, like the other 
territories of Spain in the New World, derive their 
value either from the fertility of their soil, or the 
richness of their mines : but they produce in greater 
abundance than any part of America, the logwood-^ 
tree, which, in dyeing some colours, is so far pre- 
ferable to any other material, that the consumption 
of it in Europe is considerable^ and it has become 
an article in commerce of great value. During a 
long period, no European nation intruded upon the 
Spaniards in those provinces, or attempted to ob- 
tain any share in this branch of trade. But after 
the conquest of Jamaica by the English, it soon 
appeared that a formidable rival was now seated in 
the n(?ighbourhood of the Spanish territories. One 
of the first objects which tempted the English set- 
tled in that island, was the great profit arising from 
the logwood trade, and the facility of wresting some 
their dc- portion of it from the Spaniards. Some adven- 
^ ^^' turers from Jamaica made the first attempt at Cape 
Catoche, the south-east promontory of Yucatan, 
and by cutting logwood there carried on a gainful 
traffic. When most of the trees near the coast in 
that place were felled, they removed to the island 
of Trist, in the bay of Cai»rpeachv, and in later tinie?i 
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dieir principal station has been in the bay of Hon- BOOK 
duras. The Spaniards, alarmed at this encroach- 
ment, endeavoured by negotiation, remonstrances, 
and open force, to prevent the English from' ob- 
taining any footing on that part of the American 
continent. But after struggling against it for more 
than acentury, the disasters of last war extorted 
from the court of Madrid a reluctant consent to to- 
lerate this settlement of foreigners in the heart of 
its territories P. The pain which this humbling con- 
cession occasioned, seems to have prompted the 
Spaniards to devise a method of rendering it of little 
consequence, more effectual than all the efforts of 
negotiation or violence. The logwood produced on 
the west coast of Yucatan, where the soil is drier, 
is in quality far superior to that which grows on the 
marshy grounds where the English are settled. By and revi- 
encouraging the cutting of this, and permitting the 
importation of it into Spain without paying any 
duty^, such vigour has been given to this branch of 
commerce, and the logwood which the English bring 
to market has sunk so much in value, that their trade 
to the bay of Honduras has gradually declined^ since 
it obtained a legal sanction ; and, it is probable, will 
soon be finally abandoned. In that event, Yucatan 
and Honduras will become possessions of consider- 
able importance to Spain. 

Still further east than Honduras lie the two pro- Costa Rka 

* And \ CTA* 

vmces of Costa Rica and Veragua, which likewise gua. 
belong to the vice-royalty of New Spain ; but both 

P Treaty of Paris, Art. xviii. 

q Real Cedula, Campomancs^ iii. 1 45*. 

'Sec NOTE XX. 
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BOOK have been so much neglected by the Spaniards, and 
^"- are apparently of such small value, that they merit 
no particular attention. 
Chili. The most important province depen<Kng on th^ 

vice-royalty of Peru is Chili. The Ineas had esta- 
blished their dominion in some of its northern di- 
stricts ; but in the greater part of the country, its 
gaMant and high-spirited inhabitants maintained 
their independence. The Spaniards, allured by 
the fame of its opulence, early attempted the con- 
quest of it under Diego Almagro ; and after hia 
death Pedro de VaWivia resumed the design. Botli 
met with fierce opposition . The former relinquished 
the enterprise in the manner which I have mention- 
ed'. The latter, after having given many displays 
both of courage and military skill, was cut off, to- 
gether with a considerable body of troops under his 
command. Francisco de Villagra, Valdivia*s lieu- 
tenant, by his spirited conduct checked the natives 
in their career, and saved the remainder of the Spa- 
niards from destruction. By degrees, all the cham- 
paign country along the coast was subjected to the 
Spanish dominion. The mountainous country is 
still possessed by the Puelches, Araucos, and other 
tribes of its original inhabitants, formidable neigh- 
bours to the Spaniards ; with whom, during the 
course of two centuries, they have been obliged to 
maintain almost perpetual hostility, suspended only 
by a few intervals of insecure peace. 
Excel- That part of Chili, then, which may properly be 

ciuSate^^** deemed a Spanish province, is a narrow district^ 
Mid soil, extended along the coast from the desert of Ataca- 

" Book vi. vol. ii. p. 326, &c. 
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ims to ^e island of Chiloe, above nine hundred book 
miks* Its climate b the most delicious in the ^^\j 
New World, and is hardly equalled by that of any ^*>^"~^ 
region on the face of the earth. Though borders 
ing on the Torrid Zone, it never feels the extre- 
mity o| heat, being screened on tlie east by the 
Andes, and refreshed from the west by cooling sea« 
breezes. The temperature of the air is so mild and 
equable, that the Spaniards give it the preference to 
that of the -southern provinces in their native^oun^ 
tty. The fertility of tte soil corresponds with the 
benignity of the climate, and is wonderfully accom- 
modated to European productions. The most va- 
luable of these, corn, wine, and oil, abound in 
Chili, as if they had been native to the country. 
All the fruits imported from Europe attain to full 
maturity there. The animals of our hemisphere ' 
not only multiply, but improve in this delightful 
region* The horned cattle are of larger size than 
those of ^ain. Its breed of horses surpasses, both 
in beauty and spirit, the famous Andalusian race, 
from which they sprung. Nor has nature exhausted 
her bounty on the surface of the earth ; she has 
stored its bowels with riches. Valuable mines of 
gold, of silver, of copper, and of lead, have been 
discovered in various parts of it. 

A countiy distinguished by so many blessings, Cause of 
we may be apt to conclude, would early become a neglected 
favourite station of the Spaniards, and must have ^y the 
been cultivated with peculiar predilection and care. 
Instead of this, a great part of it remains unoccu- 
pied. In all this extent of country, there are not 
above eighty thousand white inhabitants, and about 
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BOOK three times that number of Negroes and peoflle id 
^'^' J a mixed race* The most fertile soil in Amerka 
lies uncultivated, and some of its most promising 
mines remain unwrought. Strange as this neglect 
of the Spaniards to avail themselves of advantages 
which seemed to court their acceptance^ may ap-^ 
pear, the causes of it can be traced. The only in- 
tercourse of Spain with its colonies in the Sonth 
Sea, was carried on during two centuries by the an* 
nual fleet to Porto-bello. . AH the produce of these 
colonies was shipped in the ports of Callao. or 
Arica in Peru, for Panama, and carried from thence 
across the isthmus. All the commodities which 
they received from the mother-countries, were con* 
veyed from Panama to the same harbours^ Thus 
both the exports and imports of Chili passed through 
the hands of merchants settled in Peru* These 
had of course a profit on each ; and in both trans^ 
actions the Chilese felt their own subordination ; 
and having no direct intercourse with the parent*^ 
state, they depended upon another province for the 
disposal of their productions, as well as for the sup* 
ply of their wants. Under such discouragements, 
population could not increase, and industry was de- 
Prospect stitute of ouc chicf incitement* But now that Spain, 
improve* from motives which I shall mention hereafter, has 
ment. adopted a new system, and carries on her commerce 
with the colonies in the South Sea by ships which 
go round Cape Horn, a direct intercourse is opened 
between Chili and the mother-country. The gold> 
the silver, and the other commodities of the pro- 
vince, will be exchanged in its own harbours for the 
manufactures of Europe. Chili may speedily rise 
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into that: importance among the Spanish settle- book 
ments to which it is entitled by its natural advan- 
tages. It may become the granary of Peru, and 
the other provinces along the Pacific Ocean. It 
may supply them with wine, with cattle, with horses, 
with hemp, and many other articles for which they 
now depend upon Europe. Though the new system 
has been established only a^ few years, those ef- 
fects of it begin already to be observed ^ If it 
shall be adhered to with any steadiness for half a 
century, one may venture to foretel, that population, 
industry, and opulence will advance in this province 
with rapid progress. 

To the east of the Andes, the provinces of Tu- Provincet 
cuman and Rio de la Plata border on Chili, and like, man and 
it were dependent on the vice-royalty of Peru. ^® **® ** 
These regions of immense extent stretch in length ^^***' 
from north to south above thirteen hundred miles, 
and in breadth more than a thousand. This coun- Northern 
try, which is larger than most European kingdoms,.*'**^ ■®?**'" 
naturally forms itself into two great divisions, one sion. 
on the north and the other on the south of Rio de 
la Plata. The former comprehends Paraguay, the 
famous missions of the Jesuits, and several other 
districts. But as disputes have long subsisted be- 
tween the courts of Spain and Portugal, concern- 
ing its boundaries, which^ it is probable, will be soon 
finally ascertained, either amicably, or by the deci- 
sion of the sword, I choose to reserve my account 
of this northern division, until I enter upon the 
history of Portuguese America, with which it is iur 
timately. connected^ and, in relating it, I shall bo 

^ Campomane*, ii. 157. 
VOI-. III. G 
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BOOK able, from authentic materiats, supplied both by 
^'^' Spain and Portugal, to give a full and accurate de- 
scription of the operations and views of the Jesuits, 
in rearing that singular fabric of policy in America, 
which has drawn so much attention, and has been 
so imperfectly understood. IThe latter division of 
the province contains the governments of Tucumari 
and Buenos- Ayres, and to these I shall at present 
confine my observations. 

The Spaniards entered this part of America by 
the river De la Plata ; and though a succession of 
cruel disasters befel them in their early attempts to 
establish their dominion in it, they were encouraged 
to persist in the design, at first by the hopes of dis- 
covering mines in the interior country, and after- 
wards by the necessity of occupying it, in order to 
prevent any other nation from settling there, and 
penetrating by this route into their rich possessions 
in Peru. But, except at Buenos- Ayres, they have 
tnade no settlement of any consequence in all the 
vast space which I have mentioned. There are in- 
deed, scattered over it, a few places on which they 
have bestowed the name of towns, and to which 
they have endeavoured to add some dignity, by 
erecting them into bishoprics ; but they are no 
better than paltry villages, each with two or three 
hundred inhabitants. One circumstance, however, 
which was not originally foreseen, has contributed 
to render this district, though thinly peopled, of 
considerable importance. The province of Tu- 
cunian, together with the country to the south of 
the Plata, instead of being covered with wood like 
other parts of America, foims one extensive open 
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pkin^ almost without a tree. The soil is a deep book 
fertile mould, watered by many streams descending ^^^' 
from the Andes, and clothed in perpetual Verdxire, 
In this rich pasturage, the horses and cattle im-^ 
ported by the Spaniards from Europe have multi- 
plied to a degree which almost exceeds belief. This 
has enabled the inhabitants not only to open a lu- 
crative trade with Peru, by supplying it with cattle, 
horses, and mules, but to carry on a commerce no 
less beneficial, by the exportation of hides to Eu- 
rope. From both, the colony has derived great 

advantages. But its commodious situation for 
carrying on contraband trade, has been the chief 
source of its prosperity. While the court of Ma- 
drid adhered to its ancient sy3tem, with respect to 
its communication with America, the river De la 
Plata lay so much out of the course of Spanish na- 
vigation, that interlopers, almost without any risk 
of being either observed or obstructed, could pour 
in European manufactures in such quantities, that 
they not only supplied the wants of the colony, but 
were conveyed into all the eastern districts of Peru. 
When the Portuguese in Brasil extended their set- 
tlements to the banks of Rio de la Plata, a new 
channel was opened, by which prohibited commo- 
dities flowed into the Spanish territories, with still 
more facility, and in greater abundance. This il- 
legal traffic, however detrimental to the parent- 
state, contributed to the increase of the settlement 
which had the immediate benefit of it, and Buenos- 
Ayres became gradually a populous and opulent 
town. What may be the effect of the alteration 
lately made in the government of this colony, the 

g2 
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BOOK nature, of which shall be describied in %he subsequent 

^'^- Book, cannot hitherto be known. 
Q^^^^. All the other territories of Spain in the New 
ritorics of Worfd, the islands excepted, of whose discovery 
^^°* and reduction I have formerly given an account, 
are comprehended under two great divisions ;; the 
former denominated the kingdom of Tierra Firme, 
the provinces of which stretch along the Atlantic,, 
from the eastern frontier of New Spain to the 
mouth of the Orinoco ; the latter, the New King- 
dom of Granada, situated in the interior country. 
With a short view of these I shall close this part of 
my work, 
Daricn. To the east of Veragua, the last province subject 
to the Viceroy of Mexico, lies the isthmus of Da- 
rien. Though it was in this part of the continent 
that the Spaniards first began to plant colonies, 
they have made no considerable progress in peo- 
pling it. As the country is extremely mountain- 
ous, deluged with rain during a good part of the 
year, remarkably unhealthful, and contains, no 
mines of great value, the Spaniards would proba- 
bly have abandoned it altogether, if they had not 
been allured to continue by the excellence of the 
harbour of Porto-bello on the one sea, and that of 
Panama on the other. These have been called the 
keys to the communication between the north and 
south sea, between Spain and her most valuable co- 
lonies. In consequence of this advantage, Panama 
has become a considerable and thriving town. The 
peculiar noxiousness of its climate has prevented 
Porto-bello from increasing in the same proportion. 
As the intercourse with the settlements in the Pa- 
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cific Ocean is now carried on by another channel, book 

Vff 

it is probable that both Porto-bello and Panama ^^ ^ _ 

will decline, when no longer nourished and en- 
riched by that commerce to which they were in- 
debted for their, prosperity, and even their exist- 
ence. 

The provinces of Carthagena and Santa Martha Cartha- 
stretch to the eastward of the isthmus of Darienw l^nu*" 
The country still continues mountainous, but its m»»'*^*- 
valleys begin to expand, are well watered, and ex- 
tremely fertile. Pedro de Heredia subjected this 
part of America to the crown of Spain about the 
year 1532, It is thinly peopled, and of course ill ^ 
cultivated. It produces, however, a variety of valu- 
able drugs, and some precious stones, particularly ^ 
emeralds. But its chief importance is derived from 
the harbour of Carthagena, the safest and best for- 
tified of any in the American dominions of Spain. 
I^ a situation so favourable, commerce soon began 
to flourish. As early as the year 1544, it seems to 
have been a town of some note. But when Car- 
thagena was chosen as the port in which the galeons 
should first begin to trade on their arrival from Eu- 
rope, and to which they were directed to return, in 
order to prepare for their voyage homeward, the 
commerce of its inhabitants was so much favoured 
by this arrangement, that it soon became one of 
the most populous, opulent, and beautiful cities in 
America. There is, however, reason to apprehend 
that it has reached its highest point of exaltation, 
and that it will be so far affected by the change in 
the Spanish system of trade with America, which 
has withdrawn from it the desirable visits of the 
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BOOK galeons, as to feel at least a temporary decline. 
^^'' ^ But the wealth now collected there, will soon find 
pr create employment for itself, and may be turned 
with advantage into some new channel. Its bar« 
hour is so safe, and so conveniently situated for re- 
ceiving commodities from Europe, its merchants 
have been so long accustomed to convey these into 
all the adjacent provinces, that it is probable they 
will still retain this branch of trade, and Carthage- 
na continue to be a city of great importance. 

Venezuela. The province contiguous to Santa Martha on 
the east, was first visited by Alonso de Ojeda, in 
the year 1499" ; and the Spaniards, on their land- 
ing there, having observed some huts in an Indian 
village, built upon piles, in order to raise them 
above the stagnated water which covered the plain, 
were led to bestow upon it the name of Venezuela, 
or Little Venice, by their usual propensity to find a 
resemblance between what they discovered in Ame- 
rica, and the objects which were familiar to them 
in Europe. They made some attempts to settle 
there, but with little success. The final reduction 
of the province was accomplished by means very 
different from those to which Spain was indebted 
for its other acquisitions in the New World. The 
fimbition of Charles V, often engaged him in ope- 
rations of such variety and extent, that his reve- 
nues were not sufficient to defray the expense of 
carrying them into execution, Among other ex- 
pedients for supplying the deficiency of his funds, 
he had borrowed large sums from the Velsers of 
Augsburg, the most opulent merchants at that 

'^BookiL vol. i. p. 167. 
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time iu Europe. By way of retribution for these^ book 
or in hopes, perhaps, of obtaining a new loan, he ^ ^''• 
bestowed upon them the province of Venezuela, to 
be h^ld as an hereditary fief from the crown of Cas- 
tile, on condition that within a limited time they 
should render themselves masters of the country, 
and establish a colony there. Under the direction 
of such persons^ it might have been expected that 
a settlement would have been established on max- 
ims very different from those of the Spaniards, and 
better calculated to encpprage such useful industry, 
as mercantile proprietors might have known to be 
the most certain source of prosperity and opulence. 
But unfortunately they committed the execution 
of their plan to some of those soldiers of for- 
tune with which Germany abounded in the six- 
teenth century. These adventurers, impatient to 
amass riches, that they might speedily abandon a 
station which they soon discovered to be very un- 
comfortable, instead of planting a colony in order 
to cultivate and improve the country, wandered 
from district to district in search of mines, plun- 
dering the natives with unfeeling rapacity, or op- 
pressing them by the imposition of intolerable 
tai^s. In the course of a few years, their avarice 
and exactions, in comparison with which those of 
the Spaniards were moderate, desolated the pro- 
vince so completely, that it could hardly afford 
them subsistence, and the Yelsers relinquished a 
property from which the inconsiderate conduct of 
their agents left them no, hope of ever deriviug any 
advantage^. When the wretched remainder of 

^ Civedo y Bftgnacr Hist, de Veneasuela^ p* n> &c. 
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BOOK the Germans ' deserted Venezuela; the Spaniards 
^''' again took possession of it; but notwithstanding 
many natural advantages, it is one of their most 
languishing and unproductive settlements. 

Caraccas The provinces of Caraccas and Cumana are the 

mana. last of the Spanish territories on this coast ; but in 
relating the origin and operations of the mercan* 
tile company in which an exclusive right of trade 
with them has been vested, I shall hereafter have 
occasion to consider their state and productions. 

New King- rpj^^ j^j^^ Kingdom of Granada is entirely an in- 

dona of o ^ ^ J 

Granada, land couutry of great extent. This important ad- 
dition was made to the dominions of Spain about 
the year 1536, by Sebastian de Benalcazar and 
Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada, two of the bravest 
and most accomplished officers employed in the 
conquest of America. The former, who command- 
ed at that time in Quito, attacked it from the south ; 
the latter made his invasion from Santa Martha on 
the north. As the original inhabitants of this re- 
gion were further advanced in improvement than 
any people in America but the Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians*, they defended themselves with great re- 
solution and good conduct. The abilities and 
perseverance of Benalcazar and Quesada sur- 
mounted all opposition, though not without en- 
countering many dangers, and reduced the country 
into the form of a Spanish province. 

The New Kingdom of Granada is so far elevated 
above the level of the sea, that though it approaches 
almost to the equator, the climate is remarkably 

*Book iv. vol. ii. p. 25, &c. 
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temperate. The fertility of its valleys is not inferior book 
to that of the richest districts in America,- and its , '^^• 
higher grounds yield gold and precious stones of 
various kinds. It is not by digging into the bow- 
els of the earth that this gold is found ; it is mingled 
with the soil near the surface, and separated from 
it by repeated washing with water. This opera- 
tion is carried on wholly by Negro slaves; for 
though the chill subterranean air has been disco- 
vered, by experience, to be so fatal to them, that 
they cannot be employed with advantage in the 
deep silver mines, they are more capable of per- 
forming the other species of labour than Indians. 
As the natives in the New Kingdom of Granada 
are exempt from that service, which has wasted 
their race so rapidly in other parts of America, the 
country is still remarkably populous. Some di- 
stricts yield gold with a profusion no less wonder- 
ful than that in the vale of Cineguilla, which I have 
formerly mentioned, and it is often found in large 
pepitaSf or grains, which manifest the abundance 
in which it is produced. On a rising ground near 
Pamplona, single labourers have collected in a day 
what was equal in value to a thousand pesos y. A 
late governor of Santa Fe brought with him to 
Spain a lump of pure gold, estimated to be worth 
seven hundred and forty pounds sterling. This, 
which is perhaps the largest and finest specimen 
ever found in the New World, is now deposited in 
the royal cabinet of Madrid. But without found- 
ing any calculation on what is rare and extraordi- 

y Piedrahita Hist, del N. Reyno^ p. 481. MS. penes me. 
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p o K nary, the value of the gaI4 usually coUectod in thii^ 
^'■* country, particularly in the provinces of Poj^yan 
and ChocQ, is of considerable amoij^nt. Its town^ 
are populous and flourishing. The number of in- 
habitants in almost every part of the country 
daily increases. Cultivation and industry pf va- 
rious kinds begin to be encouraged, and to prosper. 
A considerable trade is carried on. with Carthagena, 
the produce of the mines, and other commodities, 
being conveyed dovm the great river of St. Mag- 
dalene to that city. On another quarter, the New 
Kingdom of Granada has a communication with 
the Atlantic by the river Orinoco ; but the country 
which stretches along its banks towards the east, is 
little known, and imperfectly occupied by the 
Spaniards. 
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BOOK VIII. 

FraiR tracing the progress of thfs i$p»niiuid^ B o a k 
in their discoveries and conquests during ^^^-^^.^r^ 
more than half a century, I have conducted them ^'^^ ^f 
to that period when their authority was esta- «nd tnidl 
blished over almost all the vast regions in the New ^^ , 
World still subject to their dominion. The effect colonies, 
of their settlements upon the countries of which 
they took possession, the maxims which they adopt- 
ed in forming their new colonies, the interior struc- 
ture and policy of these, together with the influence 
of their progressive improvement upon the parent 
state, and upon the commercial intercourse of na- 
tions, are the objects to which we now turn our at- 
tention. 

The first visible consequence of the establish- D^jpopu^ 
ments made by the Spaniards in America, was the AmencA 
diminution of the ancient inhabitants, to a degree ^1^ 
equally astomishiog and deplgtrable* I have abea- ti^em. 
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B O O K dy, on different occasions, mentioned the disastrous 
^^^^' influence under which the connexion of the Anie- 
^""^^'"'^ ricans with the people of our hemisphere com- 
menced, both in the islands and in several parts of 
the continent, and have touched upon various causes 
of their rapid consumption. Wherever the inha- 
bitants of America had resolution to take arms in 
defence of their liberty and rights, many perished 
in the unequal contest, and were cut off by their 
fierce invaders. But the greatest desolation fol- 
lowed after the sword was sheathed, and the con- 
Cause* of querors were settled in tranquillity. It was in the 
islwids**^^ islands, and in those provinces of the continent 
and some which strctch from the Gulf of Trinidad to the con- 
the con- fines of Mexico, that the fatal effects of the Spa- 
tlnent^ - nish dominion were first and most sensibly felt. 
All these were occupied either by wandering tribes 
of hunters, or by such as had made but small pro- 
gress in cultivation and industry. When they were 
compelled by their new masters to take up a fixed 
« residence, and to apply to regular labour; when 
tasks 'were imposed upon them disproportioned to 
their strength, and were exacted with unrelenting 
severity, they possessed not vigour either of miiid 
or of body to sustain this unusual load of oppres- 
sion. Dejection and despair drove many to end 
their lives by violence. Fatigue and famine de- 
istroyed more. In all thoise extensive regions, the 
original race of inhabitants wasted away; in some 
it was totally extinguished. In Mexico, >yhere a 
powerful and martial people distinguished their op^ 
position to the Spaniards by efforts of courage 
-worthy of a better fate, great numbers fell in the 
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fiel4; and. there, as well as in Peru^ still greater bo K 
numbers perished under the hardships of attending 
the Spanish armies in their various expeditions and 
civil wars, worn out with the incessant toil of car- 
rying their baggage, provisions, and military stores. ; 
But neither the rage nor cruelty of the Spaniards '» ^ew 

• 1 ^ ' e •% m: • t Spwn and 

was SO destructive to the people of Mexico andperu; 
Peru as the inconsiderate policy with which they, 
established their new settlements. The former, 
were temporary calamities, fatal to individuals :. 
the latter was a permanent evil, which, with gra- 
dual consumption, wasted the nation. When the 
provinces of Mexico and Peru were divided among 
the conquerors, each was eager to obtain a district 
from which he might expect an instantaneous re- 
compense for all his services. Soldiers, accustom- 
ed to the carelessness and dissipation of a military 
life, had neither industry to carry on any plan of 
regular cultivation, nor patience to wait for its slow 
but certain returns. Instead of settling in the val- 
leys occupied by the natives, where the fertility of 
the soil would have amply rewarded the diligence 
of the planter, they chose to fix their stations in . 
some of the mountainous regions, frequent both 
in New Spain and in Peru. To search for mines 
of gold and silver, was the chief object of their ac- 
tivity. The prospects whicli this opens, and . the 
alluring hopes which it continually presents, cor- 
respond wonderfully with the spirit of enterprise 
and adventure that animated the first emigrants to 
America in every part of their conduct. In order 
to push forward those favourite projects, so many 
hands were wanted, that the service of the natives 
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BOOK became incBspendably requisite. They were kc* 
^'^^' eordingly compelled to abandon their ancient ha- 
bitations in the plains, and driven in crowds to the 
mountains. This sadden transition from the sul- 
try climate of the valleys to the chill penetrating 
air peculiar to high lands in the torrid zone ; exor- 
bitant labour, scanty or unwholesome nourishment; 
and the despondency occasioned by a species of 
oppression to which they were not accustomed^ 
and of which they saw no end, affected them nearly 
as much as their less industrious countrymen in the 
islands. They ^unk under the united pressure of 
those calamities, and melted away with almost 
equal rapidity*. In consequence of this, together 
with the introduction of the small pox, a malady 
unknown in America, and extremely fatal to the 
natives ^ the number of people both in New Spain 
and Peru was so much reduced, that in a few years 
the accounts of their ancient population appeared 
almost incredible^. 
not the Such are the most considerable events and causes 
any system which, by their Combined operation, contributed to 
of policy 5 depopulate America. Without attending to these* 
many authors, astonished at the suddenness of th€i 
desolation, have ascribed this unexampled event to 
a system of policy no less profound than atrocious. 
The Spaniards, as they pretend^ conscious of 
their own inability to occupy the vast regions 
which they had discovered, and foreseeing the im- 

• Torquemada, i. 6 1 3. 

b B. Diaz, c. 124. Herrcra, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 4. UUoa En- 
trcten. 206. 
^ Torqueni. 615. 642, 643. See NOTE XXI. 
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jibssibility of maintaining their authority over a b O k 
people infinitely superior to themselves in number, ^*'' 
in order to preserve the possession of America, 
resolved to exterminate the inhabitants, and, by con- 
verting a great part of the country into a desert, 
endeavoured to secure their own dominion over it*. 
But nations seldom extend their views to objects so 
remote, or lay their plans so deep; and for the 
honour of humanity we may observe, that no na- 
tion ever deliberately formed such an execrable 
scheme. The Spanish monarchs, far from acting 
upon any such system of destruction, were uni- 
formly solicitous for the preservation of their new 
subjects. With Isabella, zeal for propagating the 
Christian faith, together with the desire of commu- 
fiicating the knowledge of truth, and the consola- 
tions of religion, to people destitute of spiritual light, 
were more than ostensible motives for encouraging 
Columbus to attempt his discoveries. Upon his 
success, she endeavoured to fulfil her pious purpose, 
and manifested the most tender concern to secure 
not only religious instiiiction, but mild treatment, 
to that inoffensive race of men subjected to her 
ciwvn*^. Her successors adopted the same ideas; 
and, on many occasions, which I have mentioned, 
their authority was interposed, in the most vigorous 
exertions, to protect the people of America from 
the oppression of their Spanish subjects. Their 
^gulations for this purpose were numerous, and 
often r^eated. They were framed with wisdom, 
and dictated by humanity. After their possessions 
in th^ New World became so extensive, as might 

' ^ See NOTE XXII. « See NOTE XXIIL 
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BOOK have excited' some apprehensions of diffieuRy in 
^'^^' retaining their dominion over them, the spirit of 
their regulations was as mild as when their settle- 
ments were confined to the islands alone. Their 
solicitude to protect the Indians seems rather to 
have augmented as their acquisitions increased: 
and from ardour to accomplish this, they enacted, 
and endeavoured to enforce the execution of laws, 
which excited a formidable rebellion in one of their 
colonies, and spread alarni and disaffection through 
all the rest. But the avarice of individuals was too 
violent to be controlled by the authority of laws. 
Rapacious and daring adventurers, far removed 
from the seat of government, little accustomed to 
the restraints of military discipline while in service, 
and still less disposed to respect the feeble juris- 
diction of civil power in an infant colony, despised 
or eluded every regulation that set bounds to their 
exactions and tyranny. The parent-state, with 
persevering attention, issued edicts to prevent the 
oppression of the Indians ; the colonists, regard- 
less of these, or trusting to th ir distance for im- 
punity, continued to consider and treat ; them as 
slaves. The governors themselves, and other officers 
employed in the colonies, several of whom were as 
indigent and rapacious as the adventurers over 
whom they presided, were too apt to adopt their 
contemptuous ideas of the conquered people ; and, 
instead of checking, encouraged or connived at 
their excesses. The desolation of the New World 
should not then be charged on the court of Spain, 
or be considered as the effect of any system of 
policy adopted there. It ought to be imputed 
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wholly to the indigent and often unprincipled ad- book 
venturers, w^hose fortune it was to be the con- ^ * 
querors and first planters of America, who, by 
measures no less inconsiderate than unjust, coun- 
teracted, the edicts of their sovereign, and have 
brought disgrace upon their country. 

With still greater injustice have many authors nor the 
represented the intolerating spirit of the Roman ^^ygiJ^^ 
Catholic religion, as the cause of exterminating the 
Americans, and have accused the Spanish eccle- 
siastics of animating their countrymen to the 
slaughter of that innocent people, as idolators and 
enemies of God. But the first missionaries who 
visited America, though weak and illiterate, were 
pious men. They early espoused the defence of 
the natives, and vindicated their character from the 
aspersions of their conquerors, who, describing them 
as incapable of being formed to the offices of civil 
life, or of comprehending the doctrines of religion, 
contended, that they were a subordinate race of 
men, on whom the hand of nature had set the 
mark of servitude. From the accounts which I 
have given of the humane and persevering zeal of 
the Spanish missionaries, in protecting the helpless 
flock committed to their charge, they appear in a 
light which reflects lustre upon their function. 
They were ministers of peace, who endeavoured to 
wrest the rod from the hands of oppressors. To 
their powerful interposition the Americans were 
indebted for ^very regulation tending to mitigate 
the rigour of their fate. The clergy in the Spanish 
settlements, regular as well as secular, are still 
considered by the Indians as their natural guai:- 

VOL. III. H 
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BOOK dians, to whom Ihey have recourse under the hard- 
^''' ships and exactions to which they are too often 
exposed ^ 

The num. But, notwithstanding the rapid depopulation of 
Indians America, a very considerable number of the native 
•^^^ . . race still remains both in Mexico and Peru, especially 

remaining. , n 

in those parts which were not exposed to the first 
fury of the Spanish arms, or desolated by the first 
efforts of their industry, still more ruinous. In 
Guatimala, Chiapa, Nicaragua, and the other de- 
lightful provinces of the Mexican empire, which 
stretch along the South Sea, the race of Indians is 
still numerous. Their settlements in some places 
are so populous, as to merit the name of cities^. 
In the three audiences into which New Spain is 
divided, there are at least two millions of Indians ; 
a pitiful remnant, indeed, of its ancient population, 
but such as still forms a body of people superior ia 
number to that of all the other inhabitants of this 
extensive country**. In P^ru several districts, par- 
ticularly in the kingdom of Quito, are occupied 
almost entirely by Indians. In other provinces 
they are mingled with the Spaniards, and in many 
of their settlements are almost the only persons 
who practise the mechanic arts, and fill most of the 
inferior stations in society. As the inhabitants 
both of Mexico and Peru were accustomed to a 
fixed residence, and to a certain degree of regular 
industry, less violence was requisite in bringing 
them to some conformity with the European modes 
of civil life. But wherever the Spaniards settled 

5 See NOTE XXIV. « See NOTE XXV. » See NOTE^XVL 
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among the savage tribes of America, their attempts book 
to incorporate with them have been always fruit- ^^"' 
less, and often fatal to the natives* Impatient of 

^ irestraitit, and disdaining labour as a mark of servi- 
lity, they either abandoned their original seats, and 
sought for independence in mountains and forests 
inaccessible to their oppressors, or perished when 
reduced to a state repugnant to their ancient ideas 
and habits. In the districts adjacent to Cartha- 
geha, to Panama, and to Buenos-Ayres, the deso- 
lation is more general than even in those parts of 
Mexico and Peru of which the Spaniards have 
taken most full possession. 

But the establishments of the Spaniards in the General 

'New World, though fatal to its ancient inhabitants, the"p*>Ucy 
were made at a period when that monarchy was ?^ ^^^^ 
capable of forming them to best advantage. By colonies. 
the union of all its petty kingdoms, Spain was 
become a powerful state, equal to so great an under- 
taking. Its monarchs, having extended their pre- 
rogatives far beyond the limits which once circum- 
scribed the regal power in every kingdom of Europe, 
were hardly subject to control, either in concerting 
or in executing their measures. In every wide- 
extended empire, the form of government must be 
simple, and the sovereign authority such, that its 
resolutions may be taken with promptitude, and 
may pervade the whole with sufficient force. Such 
was the power of the Spanish monarchs, when they 
were called to deliberate concerning the mode of 
establishing their dominion over the most remote 
provinces which had ever been subjected to any 
European state. In thi« deliberation, they felt 
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BOO K themselves under no constitutional restraint, and 
^'^*' that, as independent masters of their own resolves, 
^^y^"^^ they might issue the edicts requisite for modelling 
the government of the new colonies, by a mere act 
of prerogative. 
Early in- This early interposition of the Spanish crown, 
tbn^f "the ^'^ order to regulate the policy and trade of its 
reg^ colonies, is a peculiarity which distinguishes their 
progress from that of the colonies of any other 
European nation. When the Portuguese, the 
English, and French took possession of the 
regions in America which they now occupy, the 
advantages which these promised to yield were so 
remote and uncertain, that their colonies were 
suffered to struggle through a hand infancy, almost 
without guidance or protection from the parent- 
state. But gold and silver, the first productions 
of the Spanish settlements in the New World, were 
more alluring, and immediately attracted the atten- 
tion of their monarchs, Though they had contri- 
buted little to the discoveiy, and almost nothing tp 
the conquest of the New World, they instantly 
assumed the function of its legislators ; and having 
acquired a species of dominion formerly unknown, 
they formed a plan for exercising it, to which 
nothing similar occurs in the history of human 
affairs. 
All power The fundamental maxim of Spanish jurispru- 
perty'i^st- ^^^^^9 ^ith respect to America, is to consider what 
^ inthe has been acquired there as vested in the crown, ra- 
ther than in the state. By the bull of Alexander 
VI., on which, as its great charter, Spain founded 
its ri^ht, all the regions that had b^en or should 
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be discovered- were bestowed as a free gift upon Fer- b o o k 
dinand and Isabella. They and their successors ^^ ^'''* 
were uniformly held to be the universal proprietors 
of the vast territories which the arms of their sub- 
jects conquered in the New World. From them 
all grants of land there flowed, and to them they 
finally returned. The leaders who conducted the 
various expeditions, the governors who presided 
over the different colonies, the officers of justice, 
and the ministers of religion, were all appointed 
by their authority, and removable at their pleasure. 
The people who composed infant settlements were 
entitled to no privileges independent of the sove- 
reign, or that served as a barrier against the power 
of the crown. It is true, that when towns were 
built, and formed into bodies corporate, the citizens 
were permitted to elect their own magistrates, who 
governed them by laws which the community 
enacted. Even in the most despotic states, this 
feeble spark of liberty is not extinguished. But in 
the cities of Spanish America, this jurisdiction is 
merely municipal, and is confined to the regulation 
of their own interior commerce and police. In 
whatever relates to public government, and the 
general interest, the will of the sovereign is law. 
No political power originates from the people* All 
centres in the crown, and in the officers of its 
nomination. 

When the conquests of the Spaniards in Ame- All th« 
rica were completed, their monarchs, in forming ^^^^ 
the plan of internal policy for their new dominions, Spwn sub- 
divided them into two immense governments, one two^dc^ 
subject to the viceroy of New Spain, the other to '^y*- 
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BOOK the viceroy of Peru, The jurisdiction of the 
^^^'- former extended over all the provinces belonging 

^""V"^ ^Q Spain in the northern division of the American 
continent. Under that of the latter, was compre- 
hended whatever she possessed in South America, 
This arrangement, which, from the beginning, was 
attended with many inconveniences, became into* 
lerable when the remote provinces of each vice- 
royalty began to improve in industry and popu. 
lation. The people complained of their subjection 
to a superior, whose place of residence was so Au 
stant, or so inaccessible, as almost excluded them 
from any intercourse with the seat of government* 
The authority of the viceroy over districts so far 
removed from Ins own eye and observation, was 
unavoidably both feeble and ill dixected* As a 
remedy for those evils, a third viceroyalty has been 
established in the present century, at Santa Fe de 
Bogota, the capital of the new kingdom of Granada, 
the jurisdiction of which extends over the whole 
kingdom of TierraFirme and the province of Quito*, 

Their Thosp viccroys not only represent the person of 
their sovereign, but possess his regal prerogatives 
within the precincts of- their own governments in 
their utmost extent. Like him, they exercise 
supreme authority in every department of govern-^ 
ment, civil, military^ and criminal. They have the 
sole right of nominating the persons who hold 
many offices of the highest importance, and. the 
occasional privilege of supplying those which, when 
they become vacant by dtiath, are in the royal ^ft, 
until the successor appointed by t;he King shsJl 

» Voy. de Ulloa, i. 23. 255. 
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arrive. The external pomp of their government book 
is suited to its real dignity and ^ power. Their viii. 
courts are formed upon the model of that at Ma- 
drid, with horse and foot guards, a household regu- 
larly established, numerous attendants, and ensigns 
of command, displaying such magnificence as hard- 
ly retains the appearance of delegated authority^. 

But as the viceroys cannot discharge in person Courts of 
the functions of a supreme magistrate in every part **'*'^ 
of their extensive jurisdiction, they are aided in 
their government by officers and tribunals similar 
to those in Spain. The conduct of civil affairs 
in the various provinces and districts, into which 
the Spanish dominions in America are divided, is 
committed to magistrates of various orders and de- 
nominations ; some appointed by the King, others 
by the Viceroy, but all subject to the command of 
the latter, and amenable to his jurisdiction. The 
administration of justice is vested in tribunals, 
known by the name oi Audiences, and formed upon 
the model of the court of Chancery in Spain. 
These are eleven in number, and dispense justice 
to as many districts, into which the Spanish domi- 
nions in America are divided ^ The number of 
judges in the Court of Audience is various, accord- 
ing to the extent and importance of their jurisdic- 
tion. The station is no less honourable than 
lucrative, and is commonly filled by persons of such 
abilities and merit as render this tribunal ex- 
tremely respectable. Both civil and criminal causes 
come under their cognizance, and for each peculiar 

k UUoa, Voy. i. 432, Gage, 61. « See NOTE XXVU. 
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, B o o K judges are set apart. Though it is only in the most 
^J^^^ despotic governments that the sovereign exercises 
'Th^T''^ iw person the formidable prerogative of admini- 
i!!!l*^*^ stering justice to his subjects, and in absolving, ^r 
condemning, consults no law but what is deposited 
in his own breast ; though, in all the monarchies 
of Europe, judicial authority is committed to ma- 
gistrates, whose decisions are regulated by known 
laws and established forms ; the Spanish viceroys 
have often attempted to intrude themselves into 
the seat of justice, and, with an ambition which 
their distance from the control of a superior ren- 
dered bold, have aspired at a power which their 
master does not venture to assume. In order to 
check an usurpation which must have annihilated 
justice and security in the Spanish colonies, by^ 
subjecting the lives and property of all to the will 
of a single man, the viceroys have been prohibited, 
in the most explicit terms, by repeated laws, from 
interfering in the judicial proceedings of the courts 
of audience, or from delivering an opinion, or 
giving a voice, with respect to any point litigated 
before them"^. In some particular cases, in which 
any question of civil right is involved, even the 
political regulations of the viceroy may be brought 
under the review of the Court of Audience, which 
in those instances may be deemed an intermediate 
power placed between him and the people, as a 
constitutional barrier to circumscribe his jurisdic- 
tion. But as legal restraints on a person who 

" Recop. lib. ii. tit. xv. I. 35. 38. 44. lib. iii. tit. iii. 
1.36, ST. 
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represents the sovereign, and is clothed with his b o o K 
authority, are little suited to the genius of Spanish ^ ^'''• 
policy; the hesitation and reserve with which it- 
confers this power on the Courts of Audience are 
remarkable. They may advise, they may remon- 
strate; but, in the event of a direct collision between 
their opinion and the will of the viceroy, what he 
determines must be carried into execution, and 
nothing remains for them, but to lay the matter 
before the King and the Council of the Indies'^, 
But to be entitled to remonstrate, and inform against 
a person before whom all others must be silent, and 
tamely submit to his decrees, is a privilege which 
adds dignity to the Courts of Audience. This is 
further augmented by another circumstance. Upon 
the death of a viceroy, without any provision of a 
successor by the King, the supreme poWer is vested 
in the Court of Audience resident in the capital of 
the viceroyalty ; and the senior judge, assisted by 
his brethren, exercises all the functions of the 
viceroy while the office continues vacant*** In 
matters which come under the cognizance of the 
Audiences, in the course of their ordinary jurisdic- 
tion, as courts of justice, their sentences are final 
in every litigation concerning property of less value 
than six thousand pesos ; but when the subject in 
dispute exceeds that sum, their decisions are sub- 
ject to review, and may be carried by appeal before 
the royal Council of the Indies p. 

" Solorz. de Jure Ind. lib. iv. c. 3. n. 40, 41. Recop, lib. ii. 
tit. XV. 1. 36. lib. iii. tit. iii. 1. 34. lib. v. tit. ix. 1. 1. 
• Recop. lib. it tit. xv. 1. 57, &c. 
9 Recop. lib. v. tit. xiii.4 I, &c. 
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BOOK In this council, one of the most considerable in 
^^^^' the monarchy for dignity and power, is vested the 
CounciTof supreme government of all the Spanish dominions 
the Indies, in America, It was first established by Ferdinand, 
in the year 151 1, and brought into a more perfect 
Its power, for^^ by Charles V. in the year 1524. Its jurisdic- 
tion extends to every department, ecclesiastical, civil, 
military, and commercial. All laws and ordinances 
relative to the government and police of the colo* 
nies originate there, and must be approved of by 
two-thirds of the members before they are issued 
in the name of the King. All the offices, of which 
the nomination is reserved to the crown, are con- 
ferred in this council. To it each person employed 
in America, from the viceroy downwards, is account- 
able. It reviews their conduct, rewards their ser- 
vices, and inflicts the punishments due to their mal- 
versations ^ . Before it is laid whatever intelligence, 
either public or secret, is received from America ; 
and every scheme of improving the administration, 
the police, or the commerce of the colonies, is sub- 
mitted to its consideration. From the first insti- 
tution of the Council of the Indies, it has been the 
constant object* of the Catholic monarchs to main- 
tain its authority, and ta make such additions from 
time to time, both to its power and its splendour, as 
might render it formidable to all their subjects in 
the New World. Whatever degree of public order 
and virtue still remains in that country, where so 
many circumstances conspire to relax the former, 
and to corrupt the latter, may be ascribed in a great 

^ Recop lib. ii. tit. ii. 1. 1, 2, &c.. 
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measure to the wise regulations and vigilant inspec-- book 
tion of this respectable tribunal '. ^^''* 

As the King is supposed to be always present in 
his Council of the Indies, its meetings are held in 
the place where he resides. Another tribunal has 
been instituted, in order to regulate such commer- 
cial afiairs as required the immediate and personal 
inspection of those appointed to superintend them. 
This is called C<isa de la Contraiacion, or the house Casa de la 
of trade, and was established in Seville, the port to ^^^ 
which commerce with the New World was confined, 
as early as the year 1501. It may be considered its func- 
both as a board of trade, and as a court of judica- ^^^' 
ture. In the former capacity, it takes cognizance ^ 
of whatever relates to the intercourse of Spain with 
America, it regulates what commodities should be 
exported thither, and has the inspection of such as 
are received in return. It decides concerning the 
departure of the fleets for the West-Indies, the 
freight and burden of the ships, their equipment 
and destination. In the latter capacity, it judges 
with respect to every question, civil, commercial, or 
criminal, arising in consequence of the transactions 
of Spain with America ; and in both these depart-* 
ments its decisions are exempted from the review of 
any court but that of the Council of the Indies^. 

Such is the great outline of that system of go-« 
v^nment which Spain has established in her Ame- 
rican colonies. To enumerate the various subor^ 
dinate boards and officers employed in the admi- 

' Solorz. de Jure Ind. lib. iv. c. 1 2. 

• Recop. lib. ix, tit. i. Veitia Norte de la Contratacioiij, 
lib. i. 1 . 
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ij o o Jc nistration of justice, in collecting the public revenue, 
^'^'' ^ and in regulating the interior police of the country ; 
to describe their different functions, and to inquire 
into the mode and effect of their operations ; would 
prove a detail no less intricate than minute and un* 
interesting. 
First ob- The first object of the Spanish monarchs was to 
cure an exl securc the productions of the colonies to the parent- 
^^^^ state, by an absolute prohibition of any intercourse 
with foreign nations. They took possession of Ame- 
rica by right of conquest, and conscious not only 
of the feebleness of their infant settlements, but 
aware of the difficulty in establishing their domi- 
nion over regions so extensive, or in retaining so 
many reluctant nations under the yoke, they dreaded 
the intrusion of strangers ; they even shunned their 
inspection, and endeavoured to keep them at a di- 
stance from their coasts. This spirit of jealousy and 
exclusion, which at first was natural, and perhaps 
necessary, augmented as their possessions in Ame- 
rica extended, and the value of them came to h% 
more fully understood. In consequence of it, a 
system of colonising was introduced, to which there 
had hitherto been nothing similar among mankind. 
In the ancient world, it was not uncommon to send 
forth colonies. But they were of two kinds only* 
They were either migrations, which served to dis- 
burden a state of its superfluous subjects, when they 
jnultiplied too fast for the territory which they oc- 
cupied ; or they were military detachments, stationed 
as garrisons in a conquered province. The colonies 
of some Greek republics, and the swarms of north- 
ern bai'bai'ians which settled in different parts of 
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Europe, were of the first species. The Roman co- b o o k 
lonies were of the second. In the former, the con- ^"'' 
nexion with the mother-country quickly ceased, and 
th6y became independent states. In the latter, as 
the disjunction was not complete, the dependence 
continued. In their American settlements, the^«g^a- 
Spanish monarchs took what was peculiar to eiich, that pur- 
and studied to unite them. By sending colonies to P°^®* 
regions so remote, by establishing in each a form 
of interior policy and administration, under di- 
stinct governors, and with peculiar laws, they dis- 
joined them from the mother-country. By retain- 
ing in their own hands the rights of legislation, as 
well as that of imposing taxes, together with the 
power of nomiqating the persons who filled every 
department of executive, government, civil or mili- 
tary, they secured their dependence upon the pa- 
rent-state. Happily for Spain, the situation of her 
colonies was such as rendered it possible to reduce 
this new idea into practice. Almost all the coun- 
tries which she had discovered and occupied, lay 
within the tropics. The productions of that large 
portion of the globe are different from those of 
Europe, even in its most southei'n provinces. The 
qualities of the climate and of the soil naturally 
turn the industry of such as settle there into new 
channels. When the Spaniards first took posses- 
sion of their dominions in America, the precious 
metals which they yielded were the only object that 
attracted their attention. Even when their efforts 
began to take a better direction, they employed 
themselves almost wholly in rearing such peculiar 
productions of the climate as, from their rarity or 
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BOOK value, were of chief demand in the mother-country. 
_*^ Allured by vast prospects of immediate wealth, they 
disdained to waste their industry on what was less 
lucrative, but of superior moment. In order to 
render it impossible to correct this error, and to pre- 
vent them from making any efforts in industry which 
migtit interfere with those of the mother-country, 
the establishment of several species of manufac- 
tures, and even the culture of the vine, or olive, are 
prohibited in the Spanish colonies'^ under severe 
penalties". They must trust entirely to the mother- 
country for the objects of primary necessity. Their 
clothes, their furniture, their instruments of labour, 
their luxuries, and even a considerable part of the 
provisions which they consume, were imported from 
Spain. During a great part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Spain, possessing an extensive commerce and 
flourishing manufactures, could supply with ease 
the growing demands of her colonies from her own 
stores. The produce of their mines and plantations 
was given in exchange for these. But all that the 
colonies received, as well as all that they gave, was 
coveyed in Spanish bottoms. No vessel belonging 
to the colonies was ever permitted to carry the com- 
modities of America to Europe. Even the com- 
mercial intercourse of one colony with another was 
either absolutely prohibited, or limited by many jea* 
lous restrictions. All that America yields flows in- 
to the ports of Spain ; all that it consumes must 
issue from them. No foreigner can enter its colo- 
nies without express permission ; no vessel of any 

* See NOTE XXVIII. 

" B. Ulloa Retab. des Manuf., &c. p. 206. 
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foreign nation is received into their harbours ^ and BOOK 
the pains of death, with confiscation of moveables, ^ ^ j' 
are denounced against every inhabitant who pre- 
sumes to trade with ,them^. Thus the colonies are 
kept in a state of perpetual pupillage ; and by the 
introduction of this commercial dependence, a re- 
finement in policy of which Spain set the first ex- 
ample to European nations, the supremacy of the 
parent-state hath been maintained over remote colo- 
nies during two centuries and a half. 

Such are the capital maxims to which the Spanish ^^^^ P«>- 

srcss Of 

monarchs seem to have attended in forming their popuia- 
new settlements in America. But they could not g^"j^*^"* 
plant with the same rapidity that they had destroyed ; 
and from many concurring causes, their progress 
has been extremely slow in filling up the immense 
void which their devastations had occasioned. As 
soon as the rage for discovery and adventure began 
to abate, the Spaniards opened their eyes to dangers 
and distresses which at first they did not perceive, 
or had despised* The numerous hardships with 
which the members of infant colonies have to 
struggle, the diseases of unwholesome climates fa- 
tal to the constitution of Europeans ; the difficulty 
of bringing a country covered with forests into 
culture ; the want of hands necessary for labour 
in some provinces, and the slow reward of industry 
in all, unless where the accidental discovery of mines 
enriched a few fortunate adventurers, were evils uni- 
versally felt and magnified. Discouraged by the 
view of these, the spirit of migration was so much 
damped, that sixty years after the discovery of the 

" Recopil. lib. ix. tit. xxvii. 1. i, 4. 7, &c. 
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BOOK New World the number of Spaniards in all its pro- 
^^iM. yinces is computed not to have exceeded fifteen 
^"'^^'^'^ thousand*. 

Discou- The mode in which property was distributed in 
the state the Spanish colonies, ^nd the regulations establish- 
of pro- g^ y^i^Y^ respect to th^ transmission of it, whether 
by descent or by sale, were extremely unfavourable 
to population. In order to promote a rapid increase 
of people in any new settlement, property in land 
ought to be divided into small shares, and the alien* 
ation of it should be rendered extremely easy^. 
But the rapaciousness of the Spanish conquerors of 
the New World paid no regard to this fundamental 
maxim ' of policy; and, as they possessed power 
which enabled them to gratify the utmost extrava- 
gance of their wishes, many seized districts of great 
extent, and held them as encomiendas. By degrees 
they obtained the privilege of converting a part of 
these into MayorasgoSy a species of fief, intro- 
duced into the Spanish system of feudal jurispru- 
dence^, which can neither be divided nor alienated* 
Thus a gi'eat portion of landed property, under this 
rigid form of entail, is withheld from circulation, 
tod descends from father to son unimproved, and of 
little value either to the proprietor or to the com- 
munity. In the account which I have given of the 
reduction of Peru, various examples occur of enor- 
mous tracts of country occupied by some of the 
conquerors*. The excesses in other provinces were 
similar ; for, as the value of the lands which the Spa- 

« See NOTE XXIX. y Dr. Smith's Inquiry, ii. 166. 

» Recop. lib. iv. tit. iii. 1. 24. • Book vi. 
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niards acquired was originally estimated according book 
to the number of Indians which lived upon them, ^ ^'''• 
America was in general so thinly peopled, that only 
districts of great extent could aiford such a number 
of labourers as might be employed in the mines with 
any prospect of considerable gain. The pernicious 
effects of those radical errors in the distribution and 
nature of property in the Spanish settlements, are 
felt through every department of industry, and may 
be considered as one great cause of a progress in 
papulation so much slower than that which has 
taken place in better constituted colonies^- 

To this we may add, that the support of the enor- and the 

J • r 1 • e .1 • 1 • * • 1 nature of 

mous and expensive fabric or their ecclesiastical their eccio- 
establishment has been a burden on the Spanish «astical 
colonies, which has greatly retarded the progress of 
population and industry. The payment of tithes 
is a heavy tax on industry ; and if the exaction of 
them be not regulated and circumscribed by the 
wisdom of the civil magistrate, it becomes intole- 
rable and ruinous. But^ instead of any restraint on 
the claims of ecclesiastics, the inconsiderate zeal of 
the Spanish legislators admitted them into America 
in their full extent, and at once imposed on their 
infant colonies a burden which is in no slight de- 
gree oppressive to society, even in its most improved 
state. As early as the year 1501, the payment of 
tithes in the colonies was enjoined^ and the mode 
of it regulated by law. Every article of primary 
necessity, towards which the attention of hew set- 
tlers must naturally be turned, is subjected to that 

«> See NOTE XXX. 
VOL. III. I 
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BOOK grievous exaction ^ Nor were Uie demftnds of thct 
^^^^' clergy confined to articles of simple and easy cul- 
ture. Its more artificial and operose productions, 
such as sugar, indigo, and cochineal, were soon de- 
clared to be titheable^ ; and thus the industry of 
the planter was taxed in every stage of its progress, 
from its rudest ess^y to its highest improvement. 
To the weight of this legal imposition, the bigotry 
of the American Spaniards has made many volun- 
tary additions. From their fond delight in the ex- 
ternal pomp and parade of religion, and from su- 
perstitious reverence for ecclesiastics of every de- 
nomination, they have bestowed profuse donatives 
on churches and monasteries, and have unprofitably/ 
wasted a large proportion of that wealthy which might 
have nourished and given vigour to productive la- 
bour in growing colonies. 

But so fertile and inviting are the regions of 
America, which the Spaniards have occupied, that, 
notwithstanding all the circumstances which have 
checked and retarded population, it has gradually 
increased, ai^d' filled the colonies of Spain with ci- 
tizeni^ of various orders. Among these, the Spa- 
niards whp arrive from Europe, distinguished by the 
name of Chapetones, are the first in rank and power. 
From the jealous attention of the Spanish court to 
secure the dependence of the colonies on the parent- 
state, all departments of consequence are filled by 
persons sent from Europe ; and in order to prevent 
^ny of dubious fidelity horn being employed, each 
must bring proof of a clear descent from a family 

" Recop. lib. i. tit. xir. I. 2. 
^ Id. lib. i. tit. xiv. 1. 3 & 4. 
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of Old Christians, untainted with any mixture of b o K 
Jewish or Mahometan blood, and never disgraced ^ 
by any censure of the Inquisition*^. In such pure 
hands power is deemed to be safely lodged, and al- 
most every function, from the viceroyalty down- 
wards, is committed to them alone. SSvery person, 
who, by his birth of residence in America, may be 
suspected of any attachment or interest advei^e to 
the mother-country, is the object of distrust to such 
a degree, as amounts nearly to an exclusion from 
all offices of confidence or authority^ By this con- 
spicuous predilection of the court, the Chapetones 
are raised to such pre-eminence in America, that 
they look down with disdain on every other order 
of men. 

The character and state of the CreoUs^ or de- Creoles 
scendants of Europeans settled in America, the se- \q^^ 
cond class of subjects in the Spanish colonies, have 
enabled the Chapetones to acquire other advantages, 
hardly less considerable than those which they de- 
rive from the partial favour of government. Though 
some of the Creolian race are descended from the 
conquerors of the New World ; though others can 
trace up their pedigree to the noblest families in 
Spain ; though many are possessed of ample for- 
tunes ; yet, by the enervating influence of a sultry 
climate, by the rigour of a jealous government, and 
by their despair of attaining that distinction to 
which mankind naturally aspire, the vigour of their 
minds is so entirely broken, that a great part of 

* Recopil. lib. ix. tit. xxvi. 1. 15, 16. 
' Sec NOTE XXXI. 

l2 
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BOOK them waste life in luxurious indulgences, mingled 
^^''* with an illiberal superstition still more debasing. 

Languid and unenterprising, the operations of anr 
active extended commerce would be to them sa 
cumbersome and oppressive, that in almost every 
part of America they decline engaging in it. The 
interior traffic of every colony, as well as any trade 
which is permitted with the neighbouring provinces, 
and with Spain itself, is carried on chiefly by the 
ChapetonesS; who, as the recompense of their in- 
dustry, amass immense wealth, while the Creoles, 
sunk in sloth, are satisfied with the revenues of their 
paternal estates. 
Hivahhip From this stated competition for power and wealth 
thcse^*" between those two orders of citizens, and the vari- 
ous passions excited by a rivalship so interesting, 
their hatred is violent and implacably. On every 
occasion, symptoms of this aversion break out, and 
the common appellations which each bestows on the 
other are as contemptuous as those which flow from 
the most deep-rooted national antipathy**. The 
court of Spain, from a refinement of distrustful 
policy, cherishes those seeds of discord, and foments 
this mutual jealousy, which not only prevents the 
two most powerful classes of its subjects in the New 
World from combining against the parent^state, but 
prompts each, with the most vigilant zeal, to ob- 
serve the motions and to counteract the schemes of 
the other, 
forms '^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ inhabitants in the Spanish co- 
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8 Voy . de Ulloa, i. 27. 25 1 . Voy. de Frezier, 227. 
? Gage's Survey, p. 9. Frezier, 226. 
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ionles is a mixed race, the offspring either of an b o o K 
European and a Negro, or of an European and In- ^^''• 
dian, the former called Mulattoes^ the latter Mes- thTtMrd 
iizos. As the court of Spain, solicitous to incorpo- oi-der pf 
rate its new vassals with its ancient subjects, early * 

encouraged the Spaniards settled in America to 
marry the natives of that country, several alliances 
of this kind were formed in their infant colonies'. 
But it has been more owing to licentious indulgence, 
than to compliance with this injunction of their so- 
vereigns, that this mixed breed has multiplied so 
greatly, as to constitute a considerable part of the 
population in all the Spanish settlements. The se- 
veral stages of descent in this race, and the gradual 
variations of shade until the African black or the - 
copper colour of America brighten into an Euro- 
pean complexion, are accurately marked by the 
Spaniards, and each distinguished by a peculiar 
name. Those of the first and second generations are 
considered and treated as mere Indians and Negroes ; 
but in the third descent, the characteristic hue of the 
former disappears ; and in the fifth, the deeper tint 
of the latter is so entirely effaced, that they can no 
longer be distinguished from Europeans, and be- 
come entitled to all their privileges*^. It is chiefly 
by this mixed race, whose frame is remarkably ro- 
bust and hardy, that the mechanic arts are carried 
on in the Spanish settlements, and other active func- 
tions in society are discharged, which the two higher 

* Reeopil. lib. vi. tit. 1. 1. 2. Herreraj, dec, 1. lib. v. -c. 12. 
dec. 3. lib. vii, c. 2. 

^ Voy. de Ulloa, i. p. 27. 
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b o o K classes of citizens, from pride or from indolence, 
^'"' disdain to exercise*. 

The Negroes hold the fourth rank among the in- 
habitants of the Spanish colonies. The introduc- 
tion of that unhappy part of the human species into 
America, together with their services and sufferings 
there, shall be fiilly explained in another place; here 
they are mentioned chiefly in order to point out a 
peculiarity in their situation under the Spanish do*- 
minion. In several of their settlements, particu- 
larly in New Spain, Negroes are mostly employed in 
domestic service. They form a principal part in the 
train of luxur}', and are cherished and caressed by 
their superiors, to whose vanity and pleasures they 
are equally subservient. Their dress and appear* 
ance are hardly less splendid than that of their mas- 
ters, whose manners they imitate, and whose pas- 
sions they imbibe *". Elevated by this distinction, 
they have assumed such a tone of superiority over 
the Indians, and treat them with such insolence and 
scorn, that the antipathy between the two races has 
become implacable. Even in Peru, where Negroes 
seem to be more numerous, and are employed in 
field-work as well as domestic service, they maintain 
their ascendant over the Indians, and the mutual 
hatred of one to the other subsists with equal vio- 
lence. The laws have industriously fomented this 
aversion, to which accident gave rise, and, by most 
rigorous injunctions, have endeavoured to prevent 
every intercourse that might form a bond of union 

* Voy. de Ulloa, i. 29. Voy. de Bouguer^ p. 104. Melendcz^ 
Tesoros Verdaderos, i. 354. 

" Gage, p. 56. Voy, de UUoa, i. 451 . 
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betWeien the two races. Thus, by an artful policy^ book 
the Spaniards derive strength from that circum- ^ vm. 
stance in population which is the weakness of other 
European colonies, and have secured, as associates 
and defenders, those very persons who elsewhere are 
objects of jealousy and terror". 

The Indians form the last and the most depressed The indi- 
order of men in the country which belonged to^'i^ 
their ancestors. I have already traced the progress of^®' ^ 
of the Spanish ideas with respect to the condition 
aind treatment of that people ; and have mentioned 
the most important of their more early regulations, 
^concerning a matter of so much consequence in the 
administration of their new dominions. But since 
the period to which I have brought down the history 
of America, the information and experience acquir- 
ed during two centuries have enabled the court of 
Spain to make such improvements in this part of its 
American system, that a short view of the present 
condition of the Indians may prove both curious and 
interesting. 

By the famous regulations of Charles V. in 1542, '^^^ p^ 
which have been so often mentioned, the high pre- ditioii. 
tensions of the conquerors of the New World, who 
considered its inhabitants as slaves to whose service 
they had acquired a full right of property, were 
finally abrogated. From that period, the Indians 
have been reputed freemen, and entitled to the pri- 
vileges of subjects. When admitted into this rank, it 
^was deemed just that they should contribute towards 

" Recopil. lib. vii. tit. v. 1. 7, Herrera, dec. 8. lib. vii. e, 12, 
Frezicr, 244., 
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BOOK the support and improvement of the society whidi 
had adopted them as members. But as no consi- 
derable benefit could be expected from the voluntary 
efforts of men unacquainted with regular industry^ 
and averse to labour, the court of Spain found it ne- 
cessary to fix and secure, by proper regulations, what 
it thought reasonable to exact frpm them. With 
Tax im- this view, an annual tax was imposed upqn ev^ry 
them! ^^ niale, from the age of eighteen to fifty ; and at the 
same time the nature as well as the extent of the 
services which they might be required to perform, 
was ascertained with precision. This tribute varies 
in different provinces ; but if we take that paid in 
New Spain as a medium, its annual amount is nearly 
four shillings a head ; no exorbitant sum in coun- 
tries where, as at the source of wealth, the value of 
money is extremely low°. The right of levying this 
tribute likewise varies. In America, every Indian 
is either an immediate vassal of the crown, or de- 
pends upon sonie subject to whom the district in 
which he resides has been granted for a limited time, 
under the denomination of an encomienda. In the 
former case, about, three-fourths of the tax is paid 
into the royal treasury ; in the latter, the samepro- 
pprtion of it belongs to the holder of the grant. 
When Spain first took possession of America, the 
greater part of it was parcelled out among its con- 
querors, or those who first settled there, and but a 
small portion reserved for the .qrown# As those 
grants, which were ^lade for two lives onlyP, re- 

*» Sea NOTE XXXII. Recopil. lib. vi. tit. v. 1. 42.,Hakluyt, 
vol.iii. p. 461. 
«• Recopil. lib, vi. tit. viii. 1 .48. Solorr>. dc Ind. Jure> lib. ii.c, 1|. 
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verted successively to the sovereign, be had it in his ^ Q Q k 
power either to diffuse his favours by grants to new v ' ^ 
proprietors, or to augment his own revenue by valu- ^^'^ 
able annexations^. Of these, the latter Itas been 
frequently chosen ; the number of Indians now de- 
pending immediately on the crown is much greater 
than in the first stage after the conquest, and this 
branch of the royal revenue continues to ^tend. 

The besnefit rising from the services of the Indi- ^^ ^^J^^^ 
BXt%i accnies either to the crown, or to the holder mauded. 
of the 0icomiend^t according to the same rule ob- 
served in )3ie payment. of tribute. Those services, 
however, which fSMi now be legally exacted, are very 
different from the tasks originally imposed upon the 
Indians, The nature of iht work which they must 
perform is defined, and an equitable recompense is 
granted for their labour. The stated services de^ 
manded of the Indians may be divided into two 
branches. They are either employed in works of 
primary necessity, without which society cannot sub- 
sist comfortably, or are compelled to labour in the 
mines, from which the Spanish colonies derive their 
chief value and importance. In consequence of the 
former, they are obliged to assist in the culture of 
msdze, and other grain of necessary consumption ; 
in tending cattle; in erecting edifices of public 
utility; in building bridges; and in forming high 
roads'; but they cannot be constrained to labour in 
raising vines, olives, and sugar-canes, or any species 
of cultivation which has for its object the gratifica- 

«! See NOTE XXXIII. 

'Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xiii. 1. 19. Solorz. de Ind. Jure, ii. lib.i. 
c. B,7.9. 
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BOOK tion of luxury, or commercial profit^. In conse- 
^'''* quence of the latter, the Indians are compelled to 
undertake the more unpleasant task of extracting 
ore from the bowels of the earthy and of refining it 
by successive processes^ no less unwholesome than 
operose*. 
The mode The modc of exacting both these services is the 
these. same, and is under regulations framed with a view 
of rendering it as little oppressive as possible to the 
Indians. They arc called out successivdy in divi- 
sions, termed Mitas, and no person can be com- 
pelled to go but in his turn. In Peru, the number 
called out must not exceed the seventh part of the 
inhabitants in any district". In New Spain, where 
the Indians are more numerous, it is fixed at four 
in the hundred^. During what time the labour of 
such Indians as are employed in agriculture con- 
tinues, I have not been able to lesurn^. But in Peru, 
each mita, or division, destined for the mines, re- 
mains there six months ; and while engaged in this 
service, a labourer never receives less than two shil^ 
lings a day, and often earns more than double that 
sum^. No Indian, residing at a greater distance 
than thirty miles from a niine, is included in the 
mita, or division employed in working it*; nor are 
the inhabitants of the low country exposed now to 
certain destruction, as they were at first when under 
the dominion of the conquerors, by compelling them 

s RecopiL lib. vi. tit. xtii. 1. 8. Solorz. lib. i. c. 7. N^ 41^ &c. 

^ See NOTE XXXIV. « Recop. lib. vi. tit. xii. 1.21. 

^ Recopil. lib. vi. 1. 22. ' See NOTE XXXV. 

y Ulloa Entreten. 265, 266. * Recopil. lib. vi. tit. xii. 1. 3. 
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to remove from that warm climate to the cold eler book 
vated regions where minerals abound*. ^^ ' ^ 

The Indians who live in the principal towns are How go- 
entirely subject to the Spanish laws and magistrates: ^emed. 
but in their own villages they are governed by ca- 
:dques, some of whom are the descendants of their 
ancients lords, others are named by the Spanish 
viceroys. These regolate the petty affftirs of the peo- 
ple under them, according to masdms of justice trt^ns- 
mitted to them by tradition from their ancestors^. 
To the Indians this jurisdiction, lodged in such 
.fiiendly hands, affords some consolation ; and so 
little formidable is this dignity to their new masters, 
that they often allow it to descend by hereditary 
right*'. For the further relief of men so much ex- 
posed to oppression, the Spanish court has appointed 
an officer in every district with the title of Protectw 
of the Indians. It h his function, as the name im- 
plies, to assert the rights of the Indians ; to appear 
as their defender in the courts of justice ; and, by 
the interposition of his authority, to set bounds to 
the encroachments and exactions of his country- 
men*^. A certain portion of the reserved fourth of 
the annual tribute is destined for the salary of the 
caziques and protectors ; another is applied to the 
maintenance of the clergy employed in the instruc- 
tion of the Indians d. Another part seems to be ap^ 
propriated for the benefit of the Indians themselves, 
and is applied for the payment of their tribute in 

• RccopiLlib. vi. tit.xii. 1. 29. tit. i, 1. 1 3. See NOTE XXXVI. 
'^Solorz. de Jure Ind. lib. i. c. 26. Recopil. lib. vi. tit. vii. 

• Solorz. lib. i. c. 17. p. 201. Recopil. fib. vi. tit. vi. 
^ Recop. lib. vi. tit. v. 1. 30. tit, xvi. 1. 12 — 15, 
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B p p K years of famine, or when a particular district h af- 
^ fected by any extraordinary local calamity^. Besides 
this, provision is made by various laws, that hospitals 
shall be founded in every new settlement for the re- 
ception of Indians ^ Sudi hospitals have accordingly 
been erected, both for the indigent and infirm, in 
Lima, in Guzco, and in Mexico, where the Indians 
are treated with tenderness and humanity^. 

Such are the leading principles in the jurispru- 
dence and policy by which the Indians are now go- 
verned in the provinces belonging to Spain. In 
those regulations of the Spanish monarchs, we dis- 
cover no traces of that cruel system of extermina- 
tion, which they have been charged with adopting ; 
and if we admit that the necessity of securing sub- 
sistence for their colonies, or the advantages de- 
rived from working the mines, give them a right 
to avail themselves of the labour of the Indians, we 
must allow, that the attention with which they re- 
gulate and recompense that labour is provident 
and sagacious. In no code of laws is greater so- 
licitude displayed, or precautions multiplied with 
more prudent concern, for the preservation, the se- 
curity, and the happiness of the subject, than wfi 
discover in the collection of the Spanish laws for 
the Indies. But those latter regulations, like the 
more early edicts wliich have been already men- 
tioned, have too often proved ineffectual remedies 
against the evils which they were intended to prer 

• Recopil. lib. vi. tit. iv. 1. 13, 

Hd. lib. i. tit. iv. 1. J , &c. 

» Voy.de Ulloa, i. 429. 509. Churchill, iv. 496. 
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vent. In every age, if the same causes cohtitiue to B a o K 
operate, the same effects mu§t follow. From the 
immense distance between the power intrusted with 
the execution of laws, and that by whose authority 
they are enacted, the vigour even of the most ab- 
solute government must relax, and the dread of a 
superior, too remote to observe with accuracy, or 
to punish with dispatch, must insensibly abate. 
Notwithstanding the numerous injunctions of the 
Spanish monarch, the Indians still suffer, on many 
occasions, both from the avarice of individuals, and 
from the exactions of the magistilites who ought 
to have protected them ; unreasonable tasks are 
imposed ; the term of their labour is prolonged be- 
yond the period fixed by law, and they groan under 
many of the insults and wrongs which are the lot 
of a dependent people^. From some information 
on which I can depend, such oppression abounds 
more in Peru than in any other colony. But it is not 
general. According to the accounts even of those 
authors who are most disposed to exaggerate the suf- 
ferings of the Indians, they, in several provinces, en- 
joy not only ease but affluence; they possess large 
farms; tlieyare mastersof numerous herdsandflocks; 
and, by the knowledge which they have acquired of Eu - 
ropean arts and industry, are supplied not only with 
the necessaries but with many luxuries of life*. 

After explaining the form of civil government in Eccle«ias- 
the Spanish colonies, and the state of the various g^^utbo" 
orders of persons subject to it, the peculiarities ino^V^«^<^<>* 
their ecclesiastical constitution merit consideration. 

^ See NOTE XXXVII. 

^ Guge's Survey, p. 85, 90. 104. 11 9, &c. 
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BOOK Notwithstanding the superstitious veneration with 
viiL whicji the Spaniards are devoted to the Holy See, 
^**^^["*'^ the vigilant and jealous policy of Ferdinand early 
prompted him to take precautions against the in- 
troduction of the Pbpal dominion in America. 
Restrwnts With this view, he solicited Alexander VI, for a 
papal ju- grant to the crown of the tithes in all the newly- 
risdiction. discovered Countries'^, which he obtained on con- 
dition of his making provision for the religious in- 
struction of the natives. Soon after Julius II. con- 
fierred on him, and his successors, the right of pa- 
tronage, and the absolute disposal of all ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices there^ But these Pontiffs, unac- 
quainted with the value of what he demanded, be- 
stowed those donations with an inconsiderate libe- 
rality, which their successors have often lamented, 
and wished to recall. In consequence of those 
grants, the Spanish monarchs have become in ef- 
fect the heads of the American church. In them 
the administration of its revenues is vested. Their 
nomination of persons to supply vacant benefices 
is instantly confirmed by the Pope. Thus, in all 
Spanish America, authority of every species cen- 
tres in the crown. There no collision is known 
between spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. The 
King is the only superior, his name alone is heard 
of, and no dependence upon any foreign power has 
been introduced. Papal bulls cannot be admitted 
into America, nor are they of any force there, until 
they have been previously examined and approved 

k Bulla Alex. VI. A.D. 1501, ap. Solorz. de Jure Ind. ii. 
p. 498. 

' Bulla Julii II. ii. 1508, ap'. Solorz. dc Jure Ind. ii. 509. 
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of by the royal council of the Indies'" ; and if any book 
bull should be surreptitiously introduced and cir- ^"' 
culated in America without obtaining that appro- 
bation, ecclesiastics are required not only to pre- 
vent it from taking effect, but to seize all the co- 
pies of it, and transmit them to the council of the In- 
dies". To this limitation of the Papal jurisdiction, 
equally singular, whether we consider the age and 
nation in which it was devised, or the jealous atten- 
tion with which Ferdinand and his successors have 
studied to maintain it in full forced Spain is in- 
debted^ in a great measure, for the uniform tran- 
quillity which has reigned in her American domi- 
nions. 

The hierarchy is established in America in the Fonn and 
same form as in Spain, with its full trsdn of arch- men J of 
bishops, bishops, deans, and other dignitaries. The the church 
inferior clergy are divided into three classes, under Spanish 
the denomination of Curas^ DoctrineroSj and Mis* «>ionie8. 
^ioneros. The first are parish priests in those parts 
of the country where the Spaniards have settled. 
The second have the charge of such districts as are 
inhabited by Indians subjected to the Spanish go- 
vernment, and living under its protection. The 
third are employed in instructing and converting 
those fiercer tribes, which disdain submission to the 
Spanish yoke, and live in remote or inaccessible rcf 
gions, to which the Spanish arms have not pene- 
trated. So numerous are the ecclesiastics of all 

■■ Recopil. lib. i. tit. ix. L 2. and Autas del Consejo de la% 
Indias, clxi. 

" Recop. lib. i. tit. vii. 1. 55. 
* Id. lib. i. tit. vii. 1. 55. passim. 
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BOOK thosri various orders, and such the proiFuse libe-' 
VIII • • • 

fality with which many of them are endowed, that 

the revenues of the church in America are immense. 
The Romish superstition appears with its utmost 
pomp in the New World. Churches and convents 
there are magnificent, and richly adorned ; and on 
high festivals, the display of gold and silver, and 
precious stones, is. such as exceeds the conception 
of an European p« An ecclesiastical establishment 
so splendid and extensive, is imfavourable, as has 
been formerly observed, to the progress of rising 
colonies; but in countries where riches abound, 
and the people are so delighted with parade, that 
religion must assume it in order to attract their ve- 
neration, this propensity to ostentation has been 
indulged, and becomes less pernicious. 
Perniciout The cArlv institution of monasteries in the Spa- 

effects of • ' • 

monastic "^^sh colonies, and the inconsiderate zeal in multi- 
instita- plying them, have been attended with consequences 
more fatal. In every new settlement, the first ob- 
ject should be to encourage population, and to in- 
cite every citizen to contribute towards augment- 
ing the number and strength of the community. 
During the youth and vigour of society, while there 
is room to spread, and sustenance is procured with 
facility, mankind increase with amazing rapidity. 
But the Spaniards had hardly taken possession of 
America, when, with a most preposterous policy, 
they began to erect convents, where persons of 
both sexes were shut up, under a vow to defeat the 
purpose of nature, and to counteract the first of her 

PVoy. deUlloa, i.430. 
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laws. Influenced by a misguided piety, v^hich book 
ascribes transcendent merit to a state of celibacy, or ^'^'* 
allured by the prospect of that listless ease which 
in sultiy climates is deemed supreme felicity, num- 
bers crowded into those mansions of sloth and su^ 
perstition, and are lost to society. As none but 
persons of Spanish extract are admitted into th^ 
monasteries of the New Worlds the evil is more 
sensibly felt, and every monk or nun may be con- 
sidered as an active person withdrawn from civil 
life. The impropriety of such foundations in any 
situation where the extent of territory requires ad-* 
ditional hands to improve it, is so obvious, that 
some Catholic states have expressly prohibited any 
person in their colonies from taking the monastic 
vows^. Even the Spanish monarchs, on some of> 
casions, seem to have been alarmed with the spreadi 
ing of a spirit so adverse to the increase and pro- 
sperity of their colonies, that they have endeavoured 
to check it^ But the Spaniards in America, more 
thoroughly under the influence of superstition than 
their countrymen in Europe, and directed by ec« 
clesiastics more bigoted arid illiterate, have con- 
ceived such an high opinion of monastic sanctity, 
that no regulations can restrain their zeal ; and, by 
the excess of their ill-judged bounty, religious 
houses have multiplied to a degree no less amazing 
than pernicious to society*. 

In viewing the state of colonies, where not only 

^ Voy. de UUoa, ii. 124. 

' Hwrera, dec. v. lib. ix. c. 1,2. Recop« lib. i. tit. iii. 1. 1> 2* 
tit. iv. c. ii. Solorz. lib. iii. c. 23. 
• See NOTE XXXVIII. 
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BOOK the number but influence of ecclesiastics is so great, 
v^'ll^ the character of this powerful body is an object that 
ChPiacter nicrits particular attention. A considerable part of 
of eccicsi- tiie secular clergy in Mexico and Peru are natives of 
Spanish Spain. As persons long accustomed, by their educa* 
America; vj^j^^ ^^ ^j^^ retirement and indolence of academic life 

are more incapable of active enterprise, and less dis- 
posed to strike intonew paths, than any order of men, 
the ecclesiastical adventurers by whom the American 
church is recruited, are commonly such as, from merit 
or rank in life, have little prospect of success in their 
of the se- ^^" country* Accordingly, the secular priests in 
cuiarsj the New World are still less distinguished than 
Iheir brethren in Spain for literary accomplish- 
ments of any species ; and though, by the ample 
provision which has been made for the American 
church, many of its members enjoy the ease and 
independence which iare favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of science, the body of secular clergy has hard- 
ly, during two centuries and a half, produced one 
author whose works convey such useful informa-* 
tion, or possess such a degree of merit, as to be 
ranked among those which attract the attention of 
enlightened nations. But the greatest part of the 
guiars. ecclesiastics in the Spanish settlements are regulars. 
On the discovery of America, a new field opened to 
the pious zeal of the monastic orders ; and, with a 
becoming alacrity, they immediately sent forth mis- 
sionaries to labour in it. The first attempt to in- 
struct and convert the Americans was made by- 
monks ; and as soon as the conquest of any pro- 
vince was completed, and its ecclesiastical esta- 
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blishment began to assume some form, the Popes book 
permitted the missionaries of the four mendicant ^ ^'"' 
orders, as a reward for their services, to accept of 
parochial charges in America, to perform all spi- 
ritual functions, and to receive the tithes and other 
emoluments of the benefice, without depending on 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese, or be- 
ing subject to his censures. In consequence, of 
this, a new career of usefulness, as ^ell as new ob- 
jects of ambition, presented themselves. When- 
ever a call is made for a fresh supply of missipn- 
aries, men of the most ardent and aspiring minds, 
impatient under the restraint of a cloister, weary 
of its insipid uniformity, and fatigued with the irk- 
some repetition of its frivolous functions, offer their 
service with eagerness, and repair to the New World 
in quest of liblerty and distinction. Nor do they 
pursue distinction without success. The highest 
ecclesiastical honours, as well as the most lucrative 
preferments in Mexico and Peru, are often in the 
hands of regulars ; and it is chiefly to the monastic 
orders that the Americans are indebted for any 
portion of science which is cultivated among them. 
They are almost the only Spanish ecclesiastics-from 
whom we have received any accounts either of the 
civil or natural history of the various provinces in 
America. Some of them, though deeply tinged 
with the indelible superstition of their profession, 
have published books which give a favourable idea 
of their abilities. The natpral and moral history 
of the New World, by the Jesuit Acosta, contains 
more accurate observations, perhaps, and more 

k2 
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BOOK sound science, tlian are to be found in any descrip" 
^^^'* ^ tion of remote countries published in the sixteenth 
century. 

Dissolute But the Same disgust with monastic life, to whit:h 
mnaners America is indebted for some instructors of worth 

of some of , , 

them. and abilities, filled it with others of a very different 
character. The giddy, the profligate, the avari- 
cious, to whom the poverty and rigid discipline of 
a convent are intolerable, consider a mission to 
America as a release from mortification and bond* 
age. There they soon obtain some parochial charge; 
and far removed, by their situation, from the in- 
spection of their monastic superiors, and exempt,^ 
by their character, from the jurisdiction of their dio- 
cesan", they are hardly subjected to any control. 
According to the testimony of the most zealous ca- 
tholics, many of the regular clergy in the Spanish 
settlements are not only destitute of the virtues be- 
coming their profession, but regardless of that ex* 
terhal decorum and respect for the opinion of man- 
kind, which preserve a semblance of worth where 
the reality is wanting. Secure of impunity, some 
regulars, in contempt of their vow of poverty, en- 
gage openly in Commerce, and are so rapaciously 
eager in amassing wealth, that they become the most 
grievous oppressors of the Indians whom it was 
their duty to have protected. Others, with no less 
flagrant violation of their vow of chastity, indulge 
with little disguise in the most dissolute licentious- 
ness'^. 

« Avendano Thes. Indie, ii. 253. 
^ See NOTE XXXIX. 
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Various schemes have been proposed for re- B o o K 
dressing enormities so manifest and so offensive. ^ ^^^^* 
Several persons, no less eminent for piety than dis- 
cernment, have contended, that the regulars, in. 
conformity to the canons of the church, ought to 
be confined within the walls of their cloisters, and 
should no longer be permitted' to encroach on the 
functions of the secular clergy. Some public-spi- 
rited magistrates, from conviction of its being ne- 
cessary to deprive the regulars of a privilege be- 
stowed at first with good intention, but of which 
time and experience had discovered the pernicious 
effects, openly countenanced the secular clergy in 
their attempts to assert their own rights. The 
Prince D'Esquilache, viceroy of Peru under Phi- 
lip III., took measures so decisive and effectual for 
circumscribing the regulars within their proper 
sphere, as struck them with general consternation y^. 
They had recourse to their usual arts. They 
alarmed the superstitious, by representing the pro- 
ceedings of the viceroy as innovations fatal to reli- 
gion. They employed all the refinements of in- 
trigue, in order to gain persons in power ; and se- 
conded by the powerful influence of the Jesuits, 
who claimed and enjoyed all the privileges which 
belonged to the Mendicant orders in America, they 
jnade a deep impression on a bigoted prince and a 
weak ministry. The ancient practice was tole- 
rated. The abuses which it occasioned continued 
to increase, and the corruption of monks, exempt 
from the restraints of discipline, and the inspection 

y Stt NOTE XL. 
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B o o K of any superior, became a disgrace to religion. At 
VIII. jj^g^^ j^g ^jjg veneration of the Spaniards for the mo- 

jun?23 nastic orders began to abate, and the power of the 
1567. Jesuits was on the decline, Ferdinand VI. ventured 
to apply the only effectual remedy, by issuing an 
edict, prohibiting regulars of every denomination 
from taking the charge of any parish with the cure 
of souls ; and declaring, that on the demise of the 
present incumbents^ none but secular priests, sub«« 
ject to the jurisdiction of their diocesans, shall be 
presented to vacant benefices^. If this regulation 
is carried into execution with steadiness in any de- 
gree proportional to the wisdom with which it is 
framed, a very considerable reformation may take 
place in the ecclesiastical state of Spanish Ameri- 
ca, and the secular clergy may gradually become a 
respectable body of xpen. The deportment of many 
ecclesiastics, even at present, seems to be decent 
and exemplary ; otherwise we can hardly suppose 
that they would be held in such high estimation, 
and possess such a wonderful ascendant over t\^e 
minds of their countrymen throughout all the Spa-r 
nish settlements. 
Small pro- But whatever merit the Spanish ecclesiastics in 
converting America may possess, the success of their endea- 
the indi- yQUfg \^ communicating the knowledge of true re- 
Chris- ligion to the Indians, has been more imperfect than 
tianity. might have been expected, either from the degree 
of their zeal, or from the dominion which they had 
acquired over that people. For this, various rea- 
snos may be assigned. The first missionaries, ii\ 

» Real Cedula MS. penes mc 
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their ardour to make proselytes, admitted the peo- book 
pie of America into the Christian church, without ^ ^*"- 
previous instruction in the doctrines of religion, 
and even before they themselves had acquired such 
knowledge in the Indian language, as to be able to 
explain to the natives the mysteries of faith, or the 
precepts of duty. Resting upon a subtle' distinc- 
tion in scholastic theology, between that degree of 
assent which is founded on a complete knowledge 
and conviction of duty, and that which may be 
yielded when both these are imperfect, they adopted 
this strange practice, no less inconsistent with the 
spirit of a religion which addresses itself to the 
understanding of men, than repugnant to the dic- 
tates of reason. . As soon as any body of people, 
overawed by dread of the Spanish power, moved 
by the example of their own chiefs, incited by 
levity, or yielding from mere ignorance, expressed 
the slightest desire of embracing the religion of 
their conquerors, they were instantly baptized. 
While this rage of conversion continued, a single 
clergyman baptized in one day above five thousand 
Mexicans, and did not desist until he was so ex- 
hausted by fatigue, that he was unable to lift his 
hands*. In the course of a few years after the 
reduction of the Mexican empire, the sacrament of 
baptism was administered to more than four mil- 
lions**. Proselytes adopted with such inconsiderate 
haste, and who were neither instructed in the 
nature of the tenets to which it was supposed they 

* P.Torribio, MS. Torquem. Mond. Ind. lib. xvi. c. 6, 
** Tonribio, MS. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 8- 
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BOOK had ^iven assent, nor taught the absurdity of those 
viw- which they were required to relinquish, retained 
their veneration for their ancient superstitions in 
full force, or mingled an attachment to its doctrines 
and rites with that slender knowledge of Christia- 
nity which they had acquired. These sentiments the 
new converts transmitted to their posterity, into 
whose minds they have sunk so deep, that the 
Spanish ecclesiastics, with all their industry, have 
not been able to eradicate them. The religious in* 
stitutions of their ancestors are still remembered 
and held in honour by many of the Indians, both 
in Mexico and Peru; and whenever they think 
themselves out of reach of inspection by the Spa- 
niards, they assemble and celebrate their idolatrous 
rites *^. 

But this is not the most unsurmountable obstacle 
to the progress of Christianity among the Indians, 
The powers of their uncultivated understandings 
are so limited, their observations and reflections 
reach so little beyond the mere objects of sense, 
that they seem hardly to have the capacity of form* 
ing abstract ideas, and possess not language to ex* 
press them. To such men the sublime and spirit 
tual doctrines of Christianity must be, in a great 
measure, incomprehensible. The numerous and 
splendid ceremonies of the Popish worship catch 
the eye, please and interest them ; but when their 
instructors attempt to explain the articles of fsdth 
with which those external observances are con- 



« Voy. de Ulloa, i. 341 . Torqucm. lib, xv. c, 23. lib. ?:vi. c. 28, 
6age, 171. 
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nected, though the Indians may listen with patience, book 
they so little conceive the meaning of what they ^^^^' 
hear, that their acquiescence does not merit the 
name of belief. Their indifference is still greater 
than their incapacity. Attentive only to the pre- 
sent moment, and engrossed by the objects before 
them, the Indians so ^seldom reflect upon what is 
past, or take thought for what is to come, that 
neither the promises nor threats of religion make 
much impression upon them ; and while their fore- 
i^ight rarely extends so far as the next day, it is 
almost impossible to inspire them with solicitude 
about the concerns.of a future world. Astonished 
equally at their slowness of comprehension, and at 
their insensibility, some of the early missionaries 
pronounced them a race of men so brutish as to be 
incapable of understanding the first principles of 
religion. A coimcil held at Lima decreed, that, 
on account of this incapacity, they ought to be 
excluded from the sacrament of the Eucharist**. 
Though Paul III., by his famous bull issued in the 
year 1537, declared them to be rational creatures 
entitled to all the privileges of Christians®; yet, 
after the lapse of two centuries, during which they 
have been members of the church, so imperfect are 
their attainments in knowledge, that very few pos- 
sess such a portion of spiritual discernment, as to 
be deemed worthy of being adiQitted to the holy 
communion ^ From this idea of their incapacity 
and imperfect knowledge of religion, when the zeal 

^ Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. 

« Id. lib. xvi. c. 25. Garcia Origin. 31 1 . 

* Voy. de UUoa, i. 343. 
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B o K of Philip IL established the Inquisition in America 
in the year 1570, the Indians were exempted from 
the jurisdiction of that severe tribunals, and still 
continue under the inspection of their diocesans. 
Even after the most perfect instruction, their faith 
is held to be feeble and dubious ; and though some 
of them have been taught the learned languages, 
and have gone through the ordinary course of 
academic education with applause, their frailty is 
still so much suspected, that few Indians are either 
ordained priests, or received into any religious 
order ^, 
Produc. ' From this brief survey, some idea may be formed 
the" Spa- of *he interior state of the Spanish colonies. The 
!!!i^*^'^ various productions with which they supply and 
enrich the mother-country, and the^ system of com- 
mercial intercourse between them, come next in 
order to be explained. If the dominions of Spain 
in the New World had been of such moderate 
extent, as bore a due proportion to the parent 
state, the progress of her colonizing might have 
been attended with the same benefit as that of other 
nations, But when, in less than half a century, 
her inconsiderate rapacity had seized on countries 
larger than all Europe, her inability to fill such 
vast regions with a number of inhabitants suffi- 
cient for the cultivation of them was so obvious, 
as to give a wrong direction to all the efforts of 
the colonists. They did not form compact settle- 
ments, where industry, circumscribed within proper 

« Recop. lib. vi. tit, i. 1. 35# 

^ Tprquem. lib. xvii. c, 13. See NOTE XLI. . 
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limits, both in its views and operations, is con- BOOK 
ducted with that sober persevering spirit, which ^_^''^* 
gradually converts whatever is in its possession to 
a proper use, and derives thence the greatest ad" 
vantage. Instead of this, the Spaniards, seduced 
by the boundless prospect which opened to them, 
divided their possessions in America into govern- 
ments of great extent. As their number was too 
small to attempt the regular culture of the immense 
provinces which they occupied rather than peopled, 
they bent their attention to a few objects that 
allured them with hopes of sudden and exorbitant 
gain, and turned away with contempt from the 
humbler paths of industry, which lead more slowly, 
but with greater certainty, to wealth and increase 
of national strength. 

Of all the methods by which riches may he ac- from their 
quired, that of searching for the precious metals is 
one of the most inviting to men who are either 
unaccustomed to the regular assiduity with which 
the culture of the earth and the operations of com- 
merce must be carried on, or who are so enter- 
prising and rapacious as not to be satisfied with the 
gradual returns of profit which they yield. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as the several countries in America 
were subjected to the dominion of Spain, this was 
almost the only method of acquiring wealth which 
occurred to the adventurers by whom they were 
conquered. Such provinces of the continent as 
did not allure them to settle, by the prospect of 
their affording gold and silver, were totally neglectr 
ed. Those in which they met with a disappoint- 
ment of the sanguine expectations they had formed, 
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BOOK were abandoned. Even the value of the islands, 
^^*'' the first fruits of their discoveries, and the first 
object of their attention, sunk so much in their 
estimation, when the mines which had been opened 
in them were exhausted, that they were deserted 
by many of the planters, and left to be occupied 
Iby more industrious possessors. All crowded to 
Mexico and Peru, where the quantities of gold and 
silver found among the natives, who searched foi* 
them with little industry and less skiJl, promised 
an unexhausted store, as the recompense of more 
intelligent and persevering efibrts. 
Discovery During several years, the ardour of theij:: re* 
p^j^jj*|^^°^ searches was kept up by hope rather than success, 
Sacotecas. At length, the rich silver mines of Potosi in Peru 
were accidentally discovered in the year 1545 * by an 
Indian, as he was clambering up the mountain in 
pursuit of a llama which had strayed from his 
flock. Soon after the mines of Sacotecas in New 
Spain, little inferior to the other in value, were 
opened. From that time, successive discoveries 
have been made in both colonies, and silver mines 
are now so numerous, that the working of them, 
and of some few mines of gold in the provinces of 
Tierra Firme, and the new kingdom of Granada, 
has become the capital occupation of the Spaniards, 
and is reduced into a system no less complicated 
than interesting. To describe the nature of the 
various ores, the mode of extracting them from the 
bowels of the earth, and to explain the several pro*- 
cesses by which the metals are separated from the 

* Fernandez^ p. I . lib. xi. c. 1 1 . 
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substances with which they are mingled, either by B o o k 
the action of fire, or the attractive powers of nier- ^"'' 
cury, is the province of the natural philosopher or 
chymist, rather than of the historian. 

The exuberant profusion with which the moun- Riches 
tains of the New World poured forth their treasures they yield. 
astonished mankind, who had been accustomed 
hitherto to receive a penurious supply of the pre- 
cious metals, from the more scanty stores contained 
in the mines of the ancient hemisphere. Accord- 
ing to principles of computation, which appear to 
be extremely moderate, the quantity of gojd and 
silver that has been regularly entered in the ports 
of Spain^ is equal in value to four millions sterling 
annually, reckoning from the year 1492, in which 
America was discovered, to the present time. This, 
in two hundred and eighty-three years, amounts to 
eleven hundred and thirty-two millions. Immense 
as this sum is, the Spanish writers contend, that as 
much more ought to be added to it, in considera- 
tion of treasure which has been extracted from the 
mines, and imported fraudulently into Spain with-* 
out paying duty to the King. By this account, 
Spain has drawn from the New World a supply of 
wealth amounting at least to two thousand millions 
of pounds sterling^. 

The mines, which have yielded this amazing Spirit to 
quantity of treasure, are not worked at the expense gj^^, ^.[5^* 
of the crown or of the public. In order to encou* 
rage private adventurers, the person who discovers 



^ Uztariz Theor. y Pract. de Commercia, c. 3.. Herrcra, 
dec viii. lib. xi. c. 15. See NOTE XL]L 
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B o o ic £^nd works a new vein is entitled to the property 
^'''' , of it. Upon laying his claim to such a discovery 
before the governor of the province, a certain extent 
of land is measured off, and a certain number of 
Indians allotted him, under the obligation of his 
opening the mine within a limited time, and of his 
paying the customary duty to the King for what 
it shall produce. Invited by the facility with which 
such grants are obtained, and encouraged by some 
striking examples of success in this line of adven- 
ture, not only the sanguine and the bold, but the 
timid and diffident, enter upon it with astonishing 
ardour. With vast objects always in vi^w, fed 
continually with hope, and expecting every moment 
that fortune will unveil her secret stores, and give 
up the wealth which they contain to their wishes, 
they deem every other occupation insipid and unin- 
teresting. The charms of this pursuit, like the 
rage for deep play, are so bewitching, and take such 
full possession of the mind, as even to give a new 
bent to the natural temper. Under its influence 
the cautious become enterprising, and the covetous 
profuse. Powerful as this charm naturally is, its 
force is augmented by the arts of an order of men 
known in. Peru by the cant name of searchers. 
These are commonly persons of desperate fortune, 
who, availing themselves of some skill in minera- 
logy, accompanied with the insinuating manner 
and confident pretensions peculiar to projectors, 
address the wealthy and the credulous. By plau- 
sible descriptions of the appearances which they 
have discovered of rich veins hitherto unexplored ; 
by producing, when requisite, specimens of pro- 
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mining ore ; by affirming^ with an imposing assur^- book 
ance, that success is certain, and that the expense ^ ^''• 
must be trifling, they seldom fail to persuade. An 
association is formed ; a small sum is advanced by 
each copartner ; the mine is opened ; the searcher 
is intrusted with the sole direction of every opera- 
tion : unforeseen difficulties occur ; new demands 
of money are made ; but, amidst a succession of 
disappointments and delays, hope is never extin- 
guished, and the ardour of expectation hardly 
abates. For it is observed, that if any person once 
enter this seducing path, it is almost impossible to 
return ; his ideas alter, he seems to be possessed 
with another spirit ; visions of imaginary wealth 
are continually before his eyes, and he thinks, and 
speaks, and dreams of nothing else^ 
. Such is the spirit that must be formed, wherever Fatal 
the active exertions of any society are chiefly ^^*^^* 
employed in working mines of gold and silver. 
No spirit is more adverse to such improvements in 
agriculture and commerce, as render a nation really 
opulent. If the system of administration in the 
Spanish colonies had been founded upon principles 
of sound policy, the power and ingenuity of the 
legislator would have been exerted witb as much 
ardour in restraining its subjects from such perni- 
cious industiy, as is now employed in alluring them 
towards it. " Projects of mining,'* says a good 
judge oft he political ^conduct of nations, "instead 
" of replacing th^ capital employed in them, toge- 
" ther with the ordinary profit of stock, commonly 

^Ulloa Entreten. p. 223. 
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B o o K ^^ absorb both capital and profit. They are th^ 
vai. tc projects, therefore^ to which, of all others, a pru- 
dent lawgiver, who desired to increase the capital 
** of his nation, would least choose to give any ex- 
traordinary encouragement, or to turn towards 
them a greater share of that capital than would 
go to them of its own accord. Such, in reality, 
*^ is the absurd confidence which all men have in 
** their own good fortune, that wherever there is the 
least probability of success^ too great a share of 
it is apt to go to them of its own accord"*." But 
in the Spanish colonies, government is studious to 
cherish a spirit which it should have laboured to 
depress, and, by the sanction of its approbation, 
augments that inconsiderate credulity, which has 
turned the active industry of Mexico and Peru into 
such an improper channel. To this may be im- 
puted the slender progress which Spanish America 
has made, during two centuries and a half, either in 
useful manufactures, or in those lucrative branches 
of cultivation which furnish the colonies of other 
nations with their staple commodities. In com- 
parison with the precious metals every bounty of 
nature is so much despised, that this extravagant 
idea of their value has mingled with the idiom of 
language in America, and the Spaniards settled 
there, denominate a country richy not from the 
fertility of its soil, the abundance of its crops, or 
the exuberance of its pastures, but on account of 
the minerals which its mountains contain. In. 
quest of these, they abandon the delightful plains 

"» Dr. Smith's Inquiry, &c. ii. 155. 
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of Peru and Mexico, and resort to barren and un- book 
comfortable regions, where they have built some of ^^ ^'^^' 
the largest towns which they possess in the New 
World. As the activity and enterprise of the 
Spaniards originally took this direction, it is now 
so difficult to bend them a different way, that 
although, from various causes, the gain of working 
mines is much decreased, the fascination continues, 
and almost every person, who takes any active part 
in the commerce of New Spain or Peru, is still 
engaged in some adventure of this kind". 

But though mines are the chief object of the^*«' 
Spaniards, and the precious metals which. these yield dities of 
form tlve principal article in their commerce with^^^j^^PJ^ 
America ; the fertile countries which they possess nics. 
there abound with other commodities of such value, 
or scarcity, as to attract a considerable degree of at- 
tention. Cochineal b a production almost peculiar 
to New Spain, of such demand in commerce that 
the sale is always certain, and yet yields such profit 
as amply rewards the labour and care employed in 
rearing the curious insects of which this valuable 
drug is composed, and preparing it for the market. 
Quinquina, or Jesuits* Bark, the most salutary simr 
pie, perhaps, and of most restorative virtue, that 
Providence, in compassion to human infirmity, has 
made known unto man, is found only in Peru, to 
which it affords a lucrative branch of commerce. 
The Indigo of Guatimala is superior in quality to 
that of any province in America, and cultivated to a 
considerable extent. Cacao, though not peculiar to 

» See NOTE XLIII. 
VOL. 111. • I- 
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BOOK the Spanish colonies, attains to its highest state of 
^^^^' perfection there, and, from the great consumption 
of chocolate in Europe, as well as in America, is 
a valuable commodity. The Tobacco of Cuba, 
of more exquisite flavour than any brought from 
the New World ; the Sugar ndsed in that island, 
in Hispaniola, and in New Spain, together with 
drugs of various kinds, may be .mentioned among 
the natural productions of America which enrich the 
Spanish commerce. To these must be added an 
article of no inconsiderable account, the exportation 
of hides ; for which, as well as for many of those 
which I have enumerated, the Spaniards are more 
indebted to the wonderful fertility of the country, 
than to their own foresight and industry. The do- 
mestic animals of Europe, particularly horned cat- 
tle, have multiplied in the New World with a rapi- 
dity which almost exceeds belief. A few years after 
the ^aniards settled there, the herds of tame cattle 
became so numerous, that their proprietors reckon- 
ed them by thousands^* Less attention being paid 
to them as they continued to increase, they were 
suffered to run wild ; and spreading over a country 
of boundless extent, under a mild climate and 
covered with rich pasture, their number became im- 
mense. They range over the vast plains which ex- 
tend from Buenos Ayres towards the Andes, in herds 
of thirty or forty thousand ; and the unlucky travel- 
ler who once falls in among them, may proceed se- 
veral days before he can disentangle himself from 
among the crowd that covers the face of the earth, 

" Oviedo ap. Ramus, iii. 1 Oh B, Hakluyt, iii. 466. 5 1 1 . 
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*ind seems to have no end. They ^re hardly less book 
numerous in New Spain, and in several otheir pro- ^'''' 
Vinees : they are killed metely for the sake of their 
hides ; and the slaughter at certain seasons is so 
great, that the stench of their carcasds, which are left 
in the field, would infect the air, if large packs' of 
wild dogs, and vast flocks of galiinazos, or Ameri* 
can vultures, the most voracious of all the feathered 
kind, did not instantly devour them. The number 
of those hides exported in every fleet to Europe is 
very great, and is a lucrative branch of commerceP* 
Almost all these may be considered as staple com- 
modities peculiar to America, and diflerent, if we 
except that last mentioned^ from the productions of 
the mother-country. 

When the importation into Spain of those various Advan« 
articles from her colonies first became active an& ^^^^^ 
considerable, her interior industry and manufactures Spain de- 
were in a state so prosperous, that with the product her\o\o^ 
of these she was able both to purchase the commo- **^^** 
dities of the New World, and to answer its growing 
demands. Under the reigns of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and Charles V., Spain was one of the most 
industrious countries in Europe. Her manufactures 
in wool, and flax, and silk, were so extensive, as not 
only to furnish what was sufficient for her own con-* 
sumption, but to aflbrd a surplus for exportation. 
When a market for them, formerly unknown, and to 
which she alone had access, opened in America, she 
had recourse to her domestic store, and found there 

PAcosta, lib. iii. c. 33. Ovallo Hist, of Chili. Church. 
Collect, iii. 47. sept. Ibid. v. p. 680. 692. Lettres Edif. xiii. 
235. Feuille, i. 249. ^ 
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B o o K an abundant supply^i. This new employment must 
2^'^ naturally have added vivacity to the spirit of in- 
dustryt Nourished and invigorated by it, the manu- 
factures, the population, and wealth of Spain might 
have gone on increasing in the same proportion with 
the growth of her colonies. Nor was the state of 
the Spanish marine at this period less flourishing 
than that of its manufactures. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, Spain is said to have possessed 
above a thousand merchant- ships '^j a number pro- 
bably far superior to that of any nation in Europe 
in that age. By the aid which foreign trade and 
domestic industry give reciprocally to each other in 
their progress, the augmentation of both must have 
been rapid and extensive, and Spain might have re- 
ceived the same accession of opulence and vigour 
from her acquisitions in the New World, that other 
powers have derived from their colonies there. 
*Whyslie But various causcs prevented this. The same 
no^' deJ thing happens to nations as to individuals. Wealth, 
rive the which flows in gradually, and with moderate in- ' 
"" ' crease,^ feeds and nourishes thai activity which is 
friendly to commerce, and calls it forth into vigor- 
ous and well-€onducted exertions ; but when opu*- 
lence pours in suddenly, and with too full a stream, 
it overturns all sober plans of industry, and brings 
along with it a taste for what is wild and extrava- 
gant and daring in business or in action. Such 
was. the great and sudden augmentation of power 
.and revenue, that the possession of America brought 
into Spain ; and some symptoms of its pernicious 
influence upon the political operations of that mo~ 

q See NOTE XLIV. , Campomanes, ii. 140. 
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narchy soon began to appear. For a considerable! BO ok 
time, however, the supply of treasure from the New ^*''* 
World was scanty and precarious ; and the genius 
of Charles V. conducted public measures with such 
prudence, thiat the effects of this influence were little 
perceived. But when Philip II. ascended the Spanish 
throne, with talents far inferior to those of his 
father, and remittances from the colonies became a 
regular and considerable branch of revenue, the fatal , 
operation of this rapid change in the state of th^ 
kingdom, both on the monarch and his people, was 
at once conspicuous. Philip, possessing that spirit 
of unceasing assiduity which often characterizes the 
ambition of men of moderate talents, entertained 
such an high opinion of his own resources that he. 
thought nothing too arduous for him to undertake. 
Shut up himself in the solitude of the Escurial, he 
troubled and annoyed all the nations around him. 
He waged open war with the Dutch and English ; he 
encouraged and aided a rebellious faction in France; 
he conquered Portugal, and maintained armies and 
garrisons in Italy, Africa, and both the Indies. By 
such a multiplicity of great and complicated opera- 
tions, pursued with ardour during the course of a 
long reign, Spain was drained both of men and i 

money. Under the weak administration of his suc- 
cessor, Philip III., the vigour of the nation con- A.D. 1611. 
tinued to decrease, and sunk into the lowest decline, 
when the inconsiderate bigotry of that monarch ex- 
pelled at once near a million of his most industri- 
ous subjects, at the very time when the exhausted 
state of the kingdom required some extraordinary 
Exertion of political wisdom to augment its numbers. 
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BOOK and to revive its strength. Early in the seventeenth 
^'"* century, Spain felt such a diminution in the num- 
ber of her people, that from inability to recruit her 
armies she was obliged to contract her operations. 
Her flourishing manufactures were fallen into decays 
Her fleets, which bad been the terror of all Europe, 
were ruined. Her extensive foreign commerce was 
lost. The trade between difierent parts of her own 
dominions was interrupted, and the ships which at- 
tempted to carry it on were taken and plundered by 
enemies whom she once despised. Even agriculture, 
the primary object of industry in every prosperous 
state, was neglected, and one of the most fertile 
countries in Europe hardly raised what was sufficient 
for the support of its own inhabitants. 

Rapid de- Jn proportion as the population and manufactures 

trad« 'y of the parent-state declined, the demands of her co- 
lonies continued to increase. The Spaniards, like 
their mona|:chs, intoxicated with the wealth which 
poured in annually upon them, deserted the paths 
of industry to which they had been accustomed, and 
repaired with eagerness to those regions from which 
this opulence issued. By this rage of emigration 
another drain was opened, and the strength of the 

f» colonies augmented by exhausting that of the mo- 

ther-country. All those er^igrants, as well as the 
adventurers who had at first settled in America, de- 
pended absolutely upon Spain for almost every article 
of necessary consumption. Engaged in more allur- 
ing and lucrative pursuits, or prevented by restraints 
which government imposed, they could not turn 
their own attention towards establishing the manu- 
factures requisite for comfortable subsistence. They 
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received (as I have observed in another place) their book 
clothing, their furniture, whatever ministers to the ^ ^'^''• 
ease or luxury of life, and even their instruments of 
labour, from Europe. Spain, thinned of people and 
decreasing in industry, was unable to supply their 
growing demands. She had recourse to her neigh- 
bours. The manufactures of the Low-Countries, of 
England, of France, and of Italy, which her wants 
called into existence or animated with new vivacity, 
furnished in abundance whatever she requfred. In 
vain did the fundamental law, concerning the exclu- 
sion of foreigners from trade with America, oppose 
this innovation. Necessity^ more powerful than any 
statute, defeated its operation, and constrained the 
Spaniards themselves to concur in eluding it. The 
English, the French and Dutch, relying on the fide- 
lity and honour of Spanish merchants, who lend 
their names to cover the deceit, send out their ma- 
ntifaotures to America, and receive the exorbitant 
price for which they are sold there, either in specie, 
or in the rich commodities of the New World. 
Neither the dread of danger, nor the allurement of 
profit, ever induced a Spanish factor to betray or 
defraud the person who confided in him ^ ; and that 
probity, which is the pride and distinction of the 
nation, contributes to its ruin. In a short time, not 
above a twentieth part of the commodities exported 
to America was of Spanish growth or fabric ^ All 
the rest was the property of foreign merchants, 
though entered in the name of Spaniards. The trea- 
sure of the New World may be said henceforward 

" Zavala Representacion^ p. 226. *■ Campomaues^ ii. 138, 
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BOOK not to have belonged to Spain. Before it reached 
^'''* Europe, it was anticipated as the price of goods pur- 
chased from foreigners. That wealth which, by an 
internal circulation, would have spread through each 
vein of industry, and have conveyed life and move- 
ment to every branch of manufacture, flowed out of 
the kingdom with such a rapid course as neither 
enriched nor animated it. On the other hand, the 
artisans of rival nations, encouraged by this quick 
sale of their commodities, improved so much in skill 
and industry, as to be able to afford theih at a rate 
so low, that the manufactures of Spain which could 
not vie with theirs, either in quality or cheapness 
of work, were still further depressed. This dest^uct 
tive commerce drained off the riches of the nation 
faster and more completely than even ihe e&trava^ 
gantschemes of ambition carried on byits monarchy. 
Spain was so much astonished and distressed, at be« 
bolding her American treasures vanish almost as 
soon as they were injported, that Philip III., unable 
to supply what was requisite in circulation, issued 
an edict, by which he endeavoured to raise copper- 
money to a value in currency nearly equal to tha,t of 
silver^ ; and the lord of the Peruvian and Mexican 
mines was reduced to a wretched expedient, which 
is the last resource of petty impoyerisbed states. 

Thus the possessions of Spain in America have 
not proved a source of population and of wealth to 
her, in the same manner as those of other nations. 
In the countries of Europe, where the spirit of inr 
^ustry subsists in full vigour, every person settled \\\ 

^ Uztare?, c. 1Q4. 
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^uch colonies as are similar in their situation to b o K 
those of Spain is supposed to give employment to ^*"' 
three or four at home in supplying his wants*. But 
wherever the mother-country cannot afford this sup*- 
ply, every emigrant may be considered as a citizen 
lost to the community, and strangers must reap all 
the benefit of answering his demands. 

Such has been the internal state of Spain fromj^c'^** 
the close of the sixteenth century, and such her in- mode of 
ability to supply the growing wants of her colonies. 1^^^^*^^^^ 
The fatal effects of this disproportion between their eoursc 
demands, and her capacity of answering them, have Jj^a. "*** 
been much increased by the mode in which Spain 
has endeavoured to regulate the intercourse between 
' the mother-country and the colonies. It is from 
her idea of monopolizing the trade with America, 
and debarring her subjects there from any commu- 
nication with foreigners, that all her jealous and 
systematic arrangements have arisen. These are so 
singular in their nature and consequences as to 
merit a particular explanation. In order to secure 
the monopoly at which she aimed,. Spain did not 
vest the trade with her colonies in an exclusive com- 
pany, a plan which has been adopted by nations 
more conamercial, and at a period when mercantile 
policy was an object of greater attention, and ought 
to have been better understood. The Dutch gave 
up the whole trade with their colonies, both in the 
East and West Indies, to exclusive companies. The 
English, the French, the Danes, have imitated thehr 
example vnth respect to the East-Indian commerce ; 
and the two former have laid a similar restraint upon 

* Child on Trade and Colonies. 
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BOOK some branches of their trade with the New World, 
vni. rpjjg ^j|. ^f j^j^jj cannot, perhaps, devise a method 

for checking the progress of industry and population 
in a new colony more effectual than this. The in- 
terest of the colony, and of the exclusive company, 
must in every point be diametrically opposite ; and 
as the latter possesses such advantages in this un- 
equal contest, that it can prescribe at pleasure the 
terms of intercourse, the former must not only buy 
dear and sell cheap, but must suffer the mortifica- 
tion of having the increase of its surplus stock dis- 
couraged by those very persons to whom alone it 
can dispose of its productions^, 
fined to"^ Spain, it is probable, was preserved from falling 
one port into this crror of policy, by th^ high ideas which she 
pain. ^j^j.|y formed concerning the riches of the New 
World. Gold and silver were commodities of too 
high a value to vest a monopoly of them in private 
hands. The crown wished to retain the direction of 
a commerce so inviting ; and, in order to secure 
that, ordained the cargo of every ship fitted out for 
America to be inspected by the officers of the Casa 
de Contratacion in Seville before it could receive 
a license to make the voyage ; and that, on its re- 
turn, a report of the commodities which it brought 
should be made to the same board before it could 
be permitted to land them. In consequence of this 
regulation, all the tfade of Spain with the New 
World centred originally in the port of Seville, and 
was gradually brought into a form, in which it has 
been conducted, with little variation, from the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century almost to our own times. 

y Smith's Inquiry, ii. 171. 
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For the greater security of the valuable cargoes sent book 
to America, as well as for the more easy prevention ^ ^^"' 
of fraud, the commerce of Spain with its colonies is 
carried on by fleets which sail under strong convoys. 
These fleets, consisting of two squadrons, one di- 
stinguished by the name of the Galeojis, the other 
by that of the Flota, are equipped annually. For* 
merly they took their departure from Seville ; but 
as the port of Cadiz has been found more common 
dious, they have sailed from it since the year 1720. 

The Galeons destined to supply Tierra Firme, Camcd 
and the kingdoms of Peru and Chili, with almost Galeons^ 
every article of luxury, or necessary (Consumption^ 
that an opulent people can demand, touch first at 
Carthagena, and then at Porto*bello. To the for- 
mer^ the merchants of Santa Martha, Caraccas, the 
New Kingdom of Granada, and several other pro^ 
vinces, resort. The latter is the great mart for the 
rich commerce of Peru and Chili. At the season 
when the Galeons are expected, the product of all 
the mines in these two kingdoms, together with 
their other valuable commodities, is transported by 
sea to Panama. From thence, as soon as the ap^- 
pearance of the fleet from Europe is announced, they 
are conveyed across the isthmus, partly on mules 
and partly down the river Chagre, to Porto-bello. 
This paltry village, the climate of which, from the 
pernicious union of excessive heat, continual mois- 
ture, and the putrid exhalations arising from a rank 
soil, is more fatal to life than any perhaps in the 
known world, is immediately filled with people. 
From being the residence of a few Negroes and Mu- 
lattoes, and of a iiuserable garrison relieved every 
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BOOK three months, Porto-bello assumes suddenly a very 
^^^^' ^ different aspect, and its streets are crowded with 
opulent merchants from every corner of Peru and 
the adjacent provinces. A fair is opened, the wealth 
of America is exchanged for the manufactures of 
Europe ; and, during its prescribed term of forty 
days, the richest traffic on the face of the earth is 
begun and finished, with that simplicity of transac- 
tion, and that unbounded confidence, which accom- 
andFlota. pany extensive commerce^. The Flota holds its 
course to Vera Cruz. The treasures and commo- 
dities of New Spain, and the depending provinces, 
which were deposited at Puebla de los Angeles, in 
expectation of its arrival, are carried thither ; and 
the commercial operations of Vera Cruz, conducted 
in the same manner with those of Porto-bello, are 
inferior to them only in infiportance and value. Both 
fleets, as soon as they have completed their cargoes 
from America, rendezvous at the Havanna, and re-i 
turn in company to Europe, 
omtfar^' The trade of Spain with her colonies, while thus 
range- fettered and restricted, came necessarily to be con- 
™^" ' ducted with the same spirit, and upon the same prin- 
ciples, as that of an exclusive company. Being cpn* 
finfed to a single port, it was of course thrown into 
a few hands, and almost the whole of it was gradu- 
ally engrossed by a small number of wealthy houses, 
formerly in Seville, and now in Cadiz. These hf 
combinations, which they can easily form, may al- 
together prevent that competition which preserves 
commodities at their natural price ; and by acting 

•See NOTE XLV. . 
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in concert, to which they are prompted by their book 
mutual interest, they may raise or lower the value '^*"' 
of them at pleasure. In consequence of this, the 
price of European goods in America is always high, 
and often exorbitant. A hundred, two hundred, 
and even three hundred per cent., are profits not un- 
common in the commerce of Spain with her colo- 
nies •. From the same engrossing spirit it frequently 
happens, that traders of the second order, whose 
warehouses do not contain a complete assortment 
of commodities for the American market, cannot 
purchase from the more opulent merchants such 
goods as they want, at a lower price than that for 
which they are sold in the colonies. With the same 
vigilant jealousy that an exclusive company guards 
against the intrusion of the free trader, those over- 
grown monopolists endeavour to check the progress 
of every one whose encroachments they dread^. This 
restraint of the American commerce to one port, not 
only affects its domestic state, but limits its foreign 
operations. A monopolist may acquire more, and 
certainly will hazard less, by a confined trade which 
yields exorbitant profit, than by an extensive com- 
merce in which he receives only a moderate return 
of gain. It is often his interest not to enlarge, but 
to circumscribe the sphere of his activity ; and, in- 
stead of calling forth more vigorous exertions of 
commercial industry, it may be the object of his at- 
tention to check and set bounds to them. By some 
such maxim, the mercantile policy of Spain seems 
to have regulated its intercourse with America. In- 

* B. Ulloa Retabliss. part ii. p 19 J . 

*» Smith's Inquiry, ii. 17 1 . Campom&nes, Educ. Popul. i. 43. 
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BOG K stead offurnishing the colonies with European geoib 
^'"' in such quantity as. might render both the price and 
the profit moderate, the merchants of Seville and 
Cadiz seem to have supplied them vnth a sparing 
hand, that the eagerness of competition, among^ 
customers obliged to purchase in a scanty market, 
might enable the Spanish factors to dispose of their 
cargoes with exorbitant gain. About the middle 
of the last century, when the exclusive trade to Ame- 
rica from Seville was in its most flourishing state, 
the burden of the two united squadrons of the Ga^ 
Icons and Flota did not exceed twenty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred tons^. The supply which such 
a fleet could carry must have been very inadequate 
to the demands of those populous and extensive 
colonies, which depended upon it fer all the luxuries 
and many of the necessaries of fife. 

'^^'"!?'? Spain early became sensible of her declension 
from her former prosperity ; and many respectable 
and virtuous citizens employed their thoughts in de- 
vising methods for reviving the decaying industry 
and commerce of their country. From the violence 
of the remedies proposed, we may judge how de- 
sperate and fatal the malady appeared. Some, con- 
founding a violation of police with criminality against 
the state, contended that, in order to check illicit 
commerce, every person convicted of carrying it on 
should he punished with death, and confiscation of 
all his effects*. Others, forgetting the distinction 
between civil offences and acts of impiety, insisted 
that contraband trade should be ranked among the 

^ Campomanes^ Educ. Popul. i. 435. ii. 140. 
^ M. de Santa Cruz Commercia Suelto, p. 142. 
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crimes reserved for the cognisance of the Inquisition ;b o o k 
that such as were guilty of it might be tried and ^''* 
punished, according to the secret and summary form 
in which that dreadful tribunal exercises its jurisdic- 
tion^. Others, uninstructed by observing the per- 
nicious effects of monopolies in every country where 
they have been established, have proposed to vest 
the trade with America in exclusive companies, 
which interest would render the most vigilant guardi- 
ans of the Spanish commerce against the encroach- 
ment of the interlopers'. 

Besides these wild projects, many schemes, bet- 
ter digested and more beneficial, were suggested. 
But under the feeble monarchs with whom the reign 
of the Austrian line in Spain closed, incapacity and 
indecision are conspicuous in every department of 
government. Instead of taking for their model the 
active administration of Charles V., they affected to 
imitatethe cautious procrastinating wisdom of Philip 
II. ; and destitute of his talents, they deliberated 
perpetually, but determined nothing. No remedy 
was applied to the evils under which the national 
commerce, domestic as well as foreign, languished. 
These evils continued to increase ; and Spain, with 
dominions more extensive and more opulent than 
any European state, possessed neither vigour, nor 
moneys, nor industry. At length, the violence of 
a great national convulsion roused the slumbering 
genius of Spain. The efforts of the two contending 

* Moncada Restauracion polidca de Espagna, p. 41. 
''Zavallay Augnon Representacion^ &c. p. 190. 
K See NOTE XLVI. 
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BOOK parties in the civil war kindled by the dispute coti- 
• eerning^ the succession of the crown at the begin-- 
ningofthiscentury, called forth, in some degree, the 
anciettt spirit and vigour of the nation. WhUe men 
were thus forming, capable of adopting sentiments 
more liberal than those which had influenced the 
councils of the monarchy during the course of ,a 
Century, Spain derived from an unexpected source 
the means of availing itself of their talents. The 
various powers who £gnroured the pretensions either 
of theAustrian or Bourbon candidate forthe Spanish 
throne, sentformidable fleets and armies to their sup- 
port; Franoe> England, and Holland remitted im- 
mense sums to Spain. These were spent in the pro- 
vinces which became the theatre of war. Part of the 
American treasure, of which foreigners had drained 
the kingdom, flowed back thither. From this aera, 
one of the most intelligent Spanish authors dates 
the revival of the monarchy; and, however humiliat- 
ing the truth may be, he acknowledges, that it is to 
her enemies his country is indebted for the acquisi- 
tion of a fund of circulating specie, in some mea- 
sure adequate to the exigencies of the public^, 
g^ ^^ As soon as the Bourbons obtained quiet pos- 
wards im- scssiou of the throuc, they discerned this change 
S5*thT^' in the spirit of the people and in the state of the 
Bourbon nation, and took advantage of it ; for although that 
' family has not given monarchs to Spain remarkable 
for superiority of genius, they have all been bene- 
ficent princes, attentive to the happiness of their 
subjects, and solicitous to promote it. It was, 

^ Campomanes^ i.420. 
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accordingly, the first object of Philip V. to suppress book 
an innovation which had crept in during the course ^'"' 
of the war, and had overturned the whole system 
of the Spanish commerce with America. The 
English and Dutch, by their superiority in naval 
power, having acquired such command of the sea 
as to cut off all intercourse between Spain and her by exclud- 
colonies, Spain, in order to furnish her subjects in JXn^rs 
America those necessaries of life without which ^''?«n ^"*^e 

with Peru* 

they could not exist, and as the only means , of 
receiving from thence any part of their treasure, 
depaited so far from the usual rigour of its maxims 
as to open the trade with Peru to her allies the 
French. The merchants of St. Malo, to whom 
Louis XIV. granted the privilege of this lucrative 
commerce, engaged in it with vigour, and carried 
it on upon principles very' different from those of 
the Spaniards. They supplied Peru with European 
commodities at a moderate price, and not in stinted 
quantity* The goods which they imported were 
conveyed to every province of Spanish America, 
in such abundance as had never been known in 
any former period. If this intercourse had been 
continued, the exportation of European commo- 
dities from Spain must have ceased, and the de- 
pendence of the colonies on the mother-country 
have been at an end. The most peremptory in- 1713. 
junctions were therefore issued, prohibiting the ad- 
mission of foreign vessels into any port of Peru or 
Chili*, and a Spanish squadron was employed to 

* Frezicr Voy. 256. B. Ulloa Retab. ii. 104, &c. Alcedo 
y Herrcra, Aviso, &c. 236. 
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BOOK clear the Soutii Sea of intruders, whose aid was nor 
\^]Lj longer necessary. 

by check- But though, on the cessation of the war which 

Unr^'^^'was terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, Spain 

trade, obtained relief from one encroachment on her 

commercial system, she was exposed to another 

which she deemed hardly less pernicious. As an 

inducement that might prevail with Queen Ann to 

conclude a peace, which France and Spain desired 

with equal ardour, Philip V. not only conveyed to 

particu- Great Britain the y^ssieniOy or contract for supply- 

Engiish ing the Spanish colonies with Negroes, which had 

Aasiento formerly been enjoyed by France, but granted it the 

company. ^ ... . 

more extraordinary privilege of sending annually 
to the fair of Porto-bello a ship of five hundred 
tons, laden with Buropean commodities. In con* 
sequence of this, British factories were established 
at Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, 
and other Spanish settlements. The veil with 
which Spain had hitherto covered the state and 
transactions of her colonies was removed. The 
agents of a rival nation, residing in the towns of 
most extensive trade, and of chief resort, had the 
best opportunities of becoming acquainted ^ith 
the interior condition of the American provinces, 
of observing their stated and occasional wants, and 
of knowing what commodities might be imported 
into them with the greatest advantage. In conse- 
quence of information so authentic and expeditious, 
the merchants of Jamaica and other English colo- 
nies who traded to the Spanish main, were enabled 
to assort and proportion their cargoes so exactly to 
the demands of the market, that the contraband 
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comiti6rce wa^ carried on with a facility and to an b o o K 
extent unknown in any former period. This, how- ^^^^' 
ever, was not the most fatal consequence of the 
Assiento to the trade of Spain. The agents of the 
British South Sea Company, under cover of the 
importation which they were authorized to make by 
the ship sent annually to Porto-bello, poured in 
their commodities on the Spanish continent with- 
out limitation or restraint. Instead of a ship of 
five hundred tons, as stipulated in the treaty, they 
usually employed one which exceeded nine hundred 
tons in burthen. She was accompanied by two or 
three smaller vessels, which, mooring in some 
neighbouring creek, supplied her clandestinely with 
fresh bales of goods to replace such as were sold. 
The inspectors of the fair, and officers of the 
revenue, gained by exorbitant presents, connived 
at the fraud '^. Thus, partly by the operations of 
the company, and partly by the activity of private 
interlopers, almost the whole trade of Spanish 
America was engrossed by foreigners. The im- 1737. 
mense commerce of the Galeons, formerly the 
pride of Spain, and the envy of other nations, sunk 
to nothing ; and the squadron itself, reduced from 
fifteen thousand to two thousand tons^, served 
hardly any purpose but to fetch home the royal 
revenue arising from the fifth on silver. 

While Spain observed those encroachments, and Guarda 
felt so sensibly their pernicious effects, it was im- ^lioyed 
possible not to make some effort to restrain them, for this 



purpose. 



k See NOTE XLVII. 

* Alc«do y Herrera^ p. 359. Campomanes, i. 436. 
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BOOK Her first expedient was to station ships of force, 
^'''*' under the appellation of Guarda castas, upon the 
coasts of those provinces to which interlopers most 
frequently resorted. As private interest concurred 
with the duty which they owed to the public, in 
rendering the officers who commanded those vessels 
vigilant and active, some check was given to the 
progress of the contraband trade, though in domi- 
nions so extensive, and so accessible by sea, hardly 
any number of cruisers was sufficient to guard 
against its inroads in every quarter. This inter- 
ruption of an intercoui-se which had been carried 
on with so much facility, that the merchants in the 
British colonies were accustomed to consider it 
almost as an allowed branch of commerce, excited 
murmurs and complaints. These, authorized in 
some measure, and rendered more interesting by 
several unjustifiable acts of violence committed by 
^7j9. the captains of the Spanish Guarda costas, preci- 
pitated Great Britain into a war with Spain ; in 
consequence of which the latter obtained a final 
release from the Assiento, and was left at Kberty 
to regulate the commerce of her. colonies without 
being restrained by any engagement with a foreign 
power. 

Tiie use of As the formidable encroachments of the Endish 

register i«a« •!»»••• 

ships in- on their American trade, had discovered to the 
troduced. Spaniards the vast consumption of European goods 
in their colonies, and taught them the advantage 
of accommodating their importations to the occa- 
sional demand of the various provinces, they per- 
ceived the necessity of devising some method of 
supplying their colonies, different from their ancient 
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one of sending thither periodical fleets. That book 
mode of commuilication had been found not only ^'^'' 
to be uncertain, as the departure of the Galeons 
and Flota was sometimes retarded by various acci- 
dents, and often prevented by the wars which raged 
in Europe; but long experience had shown it to 
be ill adapted to afford America a regular and 
timely supply of what it wanted. The scarcity of 
European goods in the Spanish settlements fre- 
quently became excessive ; their price rose to an 
enormous height; the vigilant eye of mercantile 
attention did not fail to observe this favourable 
opportunity ; an ample supply was poured in by 
interlopers from the English, the French, and 
Dutch islands ; and when the Galeons at length 
arrived, they found the markets so glutted by this 
illicit commerce, that there was no demand for the 
commodities with which they were loaded. In 
order to remedy this, Spain has permitted a consi- 
derable part of her commerce with America to be 
carried on by register -ships. These are fitted out 
during the intervals between the stated seasons 
when the Galeons and Flota sail, by merchants in 
Seville or Cadiz, upon obtaining a licence from the 
Coundil of the Indies, for which they pay a very 
high premium, and are destined for those ports in 
America where any extraordinary demand is fore- 
seen or expected. By this expedient, such a regular 
supply of the commodities for which there is the 
greatest demand is conveyed to the American 
market, that the interloper is no longer allured by 
the same prospect of excessive gain, or the people 
in the colonies urged by the same necessity, to 
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BOO K engage in the hazardous adventures of contraband 

j;^ trade. 

The Ga- I^^ proportion as experience manifested the ad- 

1^ w*^^°' vantages of carrying on trade in this mode, the 
number of register-ships increased ; and at length, 
in the year 1748, the Galeons, after having been 
^employed upwards of two centuries, were finally 
laid aside. From that period there has been no 
intercourse with Chili and Peru but by single ships, 
dispatched from time to time as occasion requires, 
and when the merchants expect a profitable market 
will open. These ships sail round Cape Horn, 
and convey directly to the ports in the South Sea 
the productions and manufactures of Europe, for 
which the people settled in those countries were 
formerly obliged to repair to Porto-bello or Panama. 
These towns, as has been formerly observed, must 
gradually decline, when deprived of that commerce 
" to which they owed their prosperity. This disad* 
vantage, however, is more than compensated by the 
beneficial effects of this new arrangement, as the 
whole continent of South America receives new 
supplies of European commodities with so much 
regularity, and in such abundance, as must not 
only contribute greatly to the happiness, but in- 
crease the population of all the colonies settled 
there. But as all the register-ships destined for 
the South Seas must still take their departure fronx 
Cadiz, and are obliged to return thither"*, this 
branch of the American commerce^ even in its 
pew and improved form, continues subject to the 

^ Campomanes^ i. 434. 440. 
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restraints of a species of monopoly, suid feek those book 
pernicious effects of it which I have already de- yj^lj^ 
scribed. 

Nor has the attention of Spain been confined to Schemes 
regulating the trade with its more flourishing colo- v^vint" 
nies ; it has extended likewise to the reviving com- commerce 
merce in those settlements where it was neglected, 
or had decayed. Among the new tastes which the 
people of Elurope have acquired, in consequence of 
importing the productions of those countries which 
they conquered in America, that for chocolate is 
one of the most universal. The use of this liquor, 
made with a paste formed of the nut or almond of 
the cacao-tree compounded with various ingre** 
dients, the Spaniards first learned from the Mexi- 
cans; and it has appeared to them, and to the 
other European nations, so palatable, so nourish- 
ing, and so whoksome, that it has become a com- 
mercial article of considerable importance. The 
cacao-tree grows spontaneously in several parts of 
the torrid zone ; but the nuts of the best quality, 
next to those of Guatimala on the South Sea, are 
produced in the rich plains of Caraccas, a province 
of Tierra Firme. In consequence of this acktiow- 
ledged superiority in the quality of cacao in that 
province, and its communication with the Atlantic, 
which facilitates the conveyance to Europe, the 
culture of the cacao there is more extensive than 
in any district of America. But the Dutch, by 
the vicinity of their settlements in the small islands 
of Curazoa and BuenrAyre, to the coast of Ca- 
raccas, gradually engrossed the greatest part of the 
cacao trade. The traffic with the mother-country 
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B o o K for this valuable commodity ceased almost entirely; 
^^''* and such was the supine negligence of the Spa- 
niards, or the defects of their commercial arranger 
ments, that they were obliged to receive from the 
hands of foreigners this production of their own 
byesta- colonies, at an exorbitant price. In order to 
the Com- r^niedy an evil no less disgraceful than pernicious 
pany of to his subjects, Philip v., in the year 1728, granted 
to a body of merchants an exclusive right to the 
commerce with Caraccas and Cumana, oii condi** 
tion of their employing, at their own expense, a 
sufficient number of armed vessiels to clear the coast 
of interlopers. This society, distinguished somer 
times by the name of the company of Guipuscoa, 
from the province of Spain in which it is establishf 
ed, and sometimes by that of the Company of Car 
raccas, from the district of America to which it 
trades, has carried on its operations with such 
vigour and success, that Spain has recovered an 
important branch of commerce which she had 
sufiered to be wrested from her, and is plentifully 
supplied with an article of extensive consumption 
at a moderate price. Npt only the parent-state, 
but the colony of Caraccas, has derived great ad- 
vantages from this institution; for although, at 
the first aspect, it may appear to be one of those 
monopolies whose tendency is to check the spirit 
of industry, instead of calling it forth to new exer- 
tions, it has been prevented from operating in thi3 
manner by several salutary regulations framed upon 
foresight of such bad effects, and of purpose to 
obviate them. The planters in the Caraccas are 
not left to depend entirely on the company, either 
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for the importation of European commodities or b o o if 
the sale of their own productions. The inhabi- ^^^^' 
tants of the Canary islands have the privilege of 
sending thither annually a register-ship of consi- 
derable burden; and from Vera Cruz, in New 
Spain, a free trade is permitted in every port com- 
prehended in the charter of the company. In 
consequence of this, there is such a competition, 
that both with respect to what the colonies pur- 
chase and what they sell, the price seems to be 
fixed at its natural and equitable rate. The com- 
pany has not the power of raising the former, or 
of degradin^g the latter, at pleasure ; and accord^ 
inglyj since it was established, the increase of cul- 
ture^ of population, and of live stock, in the prot 
vince of Caraccas, has been very considerable". 

But as it is slowly that nations relinquish any Enlarge- 
system which time .has rendered venerably, and as ™®°* °^ 

,'* , ^ . commcr-. 

it is still more slowly thjat commerce can be divert- ciai ideas 
ed from the channel in . which it has long been *" ^"'*' 
accustomed to flow, Philip V., in his new regular 
tions concerning the American trade, paid such 
deference to the ancient maxim of Spain, concern* 
ing the limitation of all importation from the New 
World to one harbour, as to oblige both the register- 
ships which returned from Peru, and those of the 
Guipuscoan Company from Caraccas, to deliver 
their cargoes in the port of Cadiz. Since his reign, 
sentiments more liberal and enlarged begin to spread 
in Spain. The spirit of philosophical inquiry, 
Vvhich it is the glory of the present age to have 

P See NOTE XLVIII. 
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BOOK turned horn frivolous or abstruse speculations to 
^ ^^"' ^ the business and affairs of men, has extended its 
^"^^"*^ influence beyond the Pyrenees. In the researches 
of ingenious authors concerning the police or 
commerce of nations, the eiTors and defects of the 
Spanish system with respect to both met every eye, 
and have not only been exposed with severity, but 
are held up as a warning to other states. The 
Spaniards, stung with the reproaches of these 
authors, or convinced by their arguments, and ad- 
monished by several enlightened writers of their 
own country, seem at length to have discovered the 
destructive tendency of those narrow maxims, 
which, by cramping commerce in all its operations, 
have so long retarded its progress. It is to the 
monarch now on the throne that Spain is indebted 
for the first public regulation formed in consequence 
of such enlarged ideas. 
Establish- While Spain adhered with rigour to her ancient 

ment of • .•■ '^ia* 

regular niaxim conccmmg her commerce with America, 
packet she was SO much afraid of opening any channel by 
which an illicit trade might find admission into the 
colonies, that she almost shut herself out from any 
intercourse with them, but that which' was carried 
on by her annual fleets. There was no establish- 
ment, for a regular communication of either public 
or private intelligence, between the mother- country 
and its American settlements. From the want of 
this necessary institution, the operations of the state, 
as well as the,business of individuals, were retarded, 
or conducted unskilfully, and Spain often received 
from foreigners her first information with respect 
to very interesting events in her own colonies. But 
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though this defect in police was sensibly felt, and book 
the remedy for it was obvious, that jealous spirit ^ ^*^^* 
with which the Spanish monarchs guarded the ex- 
clusive trade, restrained them from applying it. 
At length Charles III. surmounted those considera^ 
tions which had deterred his predecessors, and in 
the year 1764 appointed packet-boats to be dis- 
patched on the first day of each month from Co- 
Tugna to the Havanna or Porto Rico. From thence 
letters are conveyed in smaller vessels to Vera Cruz 
and Porto-bello, and transmitted by post through 
the kingdoms of Tierra Firme, Granada, Peru, and 
New Spain. With no less regularity packet-boats 
sail once in two months to Rio de la Plata, for the 
accommodation of the provinces to the east of the 
Andes. Thus provision is made for a speedy and 
certain circulation of intelligence throughout the vast 
dominions of Spain, from which equal advantages 
must redound to the political and mercantile inter- 
est of the kingdom °. With this new arrangement 
[a scheme of extending commerce has been more 
immediately connected. Each of the packet-boats, 
which are vessels of some considerable burden,, is 
allowed to take in half a loading of such commodi- 
ties as are the product of Spain, and most in de- 
mand in the ports whither they are bound. In re- 
turn for these, they may bring home to Corugna an 
equal quantity of American productions p. This 
may be considered as the first relaxation of those 
rigid laws, which confined the trade with the New ^ 

o Pontz Viage de Espagna, vi. Prol. p. 15. 
p Append, ii. a la Educ. Pop. p. 31. 
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BOOK World to a single port, and the first attempt to a4* 

^''!l# mit the rest* of the kingdom to some share in it. 
Free trade '^ ^^ ^^^" followed by one more decisive. In 
permitted the vear 1765, Charles III. laid open the trade to 
provinces : the Windward islands, Cuba, Hispaniola, Porto-Rico, 
Margarita, and Trinidad, to his subjects in every 
province of Spain. He permitted them to sail from 
certain ports in each province, which are specified 
in the edict, at any season and with wiiatever cargo 
they deemed most proper, without any other war- 
rant than a simple clearance from the custom-house 
of the place whence they took their departure. 
He released them from the numerous and oppres- 
sive duties imposed on goods exported to America, 
and in place of the whole substituted a moderate 
tax of six in the hundred on the commodities sent 
from Spain. He allowed them to return either to 
the same port, or to any other where they might 
hope for a more advantageous market, and there to 
enter the homeward cargo on payment of the usual 
duties. This ample privilege, which at once broke 
through all the fences which the jealous policy of 
Spain had been labouring for two centuries and a 
half to throw round its commercial intercourse with 
the New WorU, was soon after extended to Loui- 
siana, and to the provinces of Yucatan and Cain- 
peachy*', 
beneficiftl , The propriety of tliis innovation, which may b^ 
pf^** considered as the most liberal effort of Spanish le- 
gislation, hj^s appeared from its effects. Prior tp 
the edict in favour of the free trade, Spain derive^ 

n Append, ii. a la Educ. Pop. 37. 54. Qj. 
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hardly any benefit from its neglected colonies in b o o k 
Hispaniola, Porto-Rico, Margarita, and Trinidad. ^ viii. 
Its commerce with Cuba was inconsiderable, and 
that of Yucatan and Campeachy was engrossed al- 
most entirely by interlopers. But as soon as a ge- 
neral liberty of trade was permitted, the intercourse 
with those provinces revived, and has gone on with 
a rapidity of progression of which there are few ex- 
amples in the history of nations. In less than ten 
years, the trade of Cuba has been more than tripled. 
Even in those settlements where, from the languish- 
ing state of industry, greater efforts were requisite 
to restore its activity, their commerce has been 
doubled. It is computed, that such a number of 
?hips is already employed in the free trade, that the 
tonnage of them far exceeds thSt of the Galeons 
and Flota at the most flourishing sera of their com- 
merce. The benefits of this arrangement are not 
confined to a few merchants established in a fa- 
vourite port. They are diffused through every pro- 
vince of the kingdom ; and, by opening a new mar- 
ket for their various productions and manufactures, 
must encourage and add vivacity to the industry of 
the farmer and artificer. Nor does the kingdom 
profit only by what it exports ; it derives advantage 
likemse from what it receives in return, and has the 
prospect of being soon able to supply itself with 
several commodities of extensive consumption, for 
which it formerly depended on foreigners. The 
consumption of sugar in Spain is perhaps as great, 
in proportion to the number of its inhabitants, as 
that of any European kingdom. But though pos- 
sessed of countries in the New World whose soil 
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BOOK and climate are most proper for rearing the sugar-^ 
^^^^' cane ; though the domestic culture of that valuable 
plant in the kingdom of Granada was once consi« 
derable ; such has been the fatal tendency of ill- 
judged institutions in America, and such the pres- 
sure of improper taxes in Europe, that Spain has 
Jost almost entirely this branch of industry, which 
has enriched other nations. This commodity, which 
has now become an article of primary necessity in 
Europe, the Spaniards were obliged to purchase of 
foreigners, and had the mortification to see their 
country drained annually of great sums on that ac- 
counts But, if that spirit which the permission 
of free trade has put in motion shall persevere in 
its efforts with the same vigour, the cultivation of 
sugar in Cuba and Porto-Rico may increase so much, 
that in a few years it is probable that their growth 
of sugars may be equal to the demand of the king- 
dom. 

Free trade Spaia has been induced, by her experience of the 

permitted i/»«i i.»r ^ • 

between beneiicial consequences resulting from having re- 
the coio- laxed somewhat of the rierour of her ancient laws 
with respect to the commerce of the mother-coun- 
try with the colonies, to permit a more liberal in- 
tercourse of one colony with another. By one of 
the jealous maxims of the old system, all the pro- 
vinces situated on the South Seas were prohibited, 
under the most severe penalties, from holding any 
communication with one another. Though each 
of these yields peculiar productions, the reciprocal 
exchange of which might have added to the hap- 
piness of their respective inhabitants, or have faci- 

' Uztariz, c. 94. 
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litated their progress in industry, so solicitous was BOOK 
the Council of the Indies to prevent their receiving ^ ^^^^' 
any supply of their wahts but by the periodical 
fleets from Europe, that, in order to guard against 
this, it cruelly debarred the Spaniards in Peru, in 
the southern provinces of New Spain, in Guatimala, 
and the new kingdom of Granada, from such a cor- 
respondence with their felJow-subjects as tended 
manifestly to their mutual prosperity. Of all the 
numerous restrictions devised by Spain for securing 
the exclusive trade with her American settlements, 
none perhaps was more illiberal, none seems to have 
been more sensibly felt, or to have produced more 
hurtful effects. This grievance, coeval with the 
settlements of Spain in the countries situated on 
the Pacific Ocean, is at last redressed. In the year 
1774, Charles III. published an edict, granting to 
the four great provinces which I have mentioned 
the privilege of a free trade with each other ^. What ' 
may be the effects of opening this communication 
between countries destined by their situation for 
reciprocal intercourse, cannot yet be determined by 
experience. ^They can hardly fail of being bene- 
ficial and extensive. The motives for granting this 
permission are manifestly no less laudable, than the 
principle on which it is founded is liberal ; and both 
discover the progress of a spirit in Spain, far ele- 
vated above the narrow prejudices and maxims on 
which her system for regulating the trade and con- 
ducting the government of her colonies was ori-^ 
ginally founded- 

» Real Cedula penes me. Pontz Viagc de Espagna, vi. Pro- 
logo, p. 2. NOTE XLIX. 
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BOOK At the same time^that Spain has been intent oil 
^^'"* introducing regulations, suggested by more en- 
T^^^^^^^!^_ larged views of policy, into her system of American 
lations commerce, she has not been inattentive to the in- 
ing the go- terior government of her colonies. Here, too, there 
ortlT^'** was much room for reformation and improvement ; 
lonies. and Don Joseph Galvez, who has now the direction 
of the department for Indian affairs in Spain, has 
enjoyed the best opportunities, not only of obser- 
ving the defect^ and corruption in the political frame 
of the colonies, but of discovering the sources of 
those evils. After being employed seven years in 
the New World on an extraordinary mission, and 
with very extensive powers, as inspector-general of 
New Spain ; after visiting in person the remote pro- 
vinces of Cinaloa, Sonora, and California, and mak- 
ing several important alterations, in the state of the 
police and revenue ; he began his ministry with a 
general reformation of the tribunals of justice in 
Reforma- America. In consequence of the progress of po- 
tion of the pulation and wealth in the colonies, the business of 

courts of •* 

justice, the Courts of Audience has increased so much, that 
the number of judges of which they were originally 
composed has been found inadequate to the grow- 
ing labours and duties of the office, and the salaries 
settled upon them have been deemed inferior to the 
dignity of the station. As a remedy for both, he 
obtained a royal edict, establishing an additional 
number of judges in each Court of Audience, with 
higher titles, and more ample appointments ^ 
New dis- /p^ jj^g same intelliorent minister Spain is indebt- 
of govci 1- ed for a new distribution of government in its 

' Gazeta cle Madrid^ 19th March, 1770. 
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American provinces. Even since the establishment BOOK 
of a third viceroyalty in the new kingdom of Gra- ^^ ^^^^ 
nada, so great is the extent of the Spanish domi* 
nions in the New World, that several places subject 
to the jurisdiction of each viceroy were at such an 
enormous distance from the capitals in which they 
resided, that neither their attention nor their au- 
thority could reach so far. Some provinces subor- 
dmate to the viceroy of New Spain lay above two 
thousand miles from Mexico. There were countries 
subject to the viceroy of Peru still further from Lima. . 
The people in those remote districts could hardly 
be said to enjoy the benefit of civil government. 
The oppression and insolence of its inferior mini- 
sters they often feel, and rather submit to these in 
silence, than involve themselves in the expense and 
trouble of resorting to the distant capitals, where 
alone they can find redress. As a remedy for this, Newvi«e. 
a fourth viceroyalty has been erected, to the juris- ai^. \jj^^ 
diction of which are subjected the provinces of Rio J*"^'° ^ 
de la Plata, Buenos-Ayres, Paraguay, Tucuman, Po- 
tosi, St* Cruz de la Sierra, Charcas, and the towns 
of Mendoza and St. Juan. By this well-judged 
arrangement, two advantages are gained. All the 
inconveniences occasioned by the remote situation 
of those provinces, which had been long felt, and 
long complained of, are in a great measure re- 
moved. The countries most distant from Lima 
are separated from the viceroyalty of Peru, and 
united under a superior, whose seat of government 
at Buenos-Ayres will be commodious and accessible. 
The contraband trade with the Portuguese, which 
was become so extensive as must have put a final 

VOL. HI. N 
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BOOK Stop to the exportation of commodities from Spain 
' to her southern colonies, may be checked more 
thoroughly, and with greater facility, when the su- 
preme magistrate, by his vicinity to the places in 
which it is carried on, can view its progress and ef- 
fects with his own eyes. Don Pedro Zevallos, who 
has been raised to this new dignity, with appoint- 
ments equal to those of the other viceroys, is well 
acquainted both with the state and the interest of 
the countries over which he is to preside, having 
served in them long, and with distinction. By this 
dismemberment, succeeding that which took place 
at the erection of the viceroyalty of the new king- 
dom of Granada, almost two-third parts of the ter- 
ritories originally subject to the viceroys of Peru, 
are now lopped off from their jurisdiction. 

The limits of the viceroyalty of New Spain have 
likewise been considerably circumscribed, and with 
no less propriety and discernment. Four of its 
most remote provinces, Sonora, Cinaloa, California, 
and New Navarre, have been formed into a separate 
government. The Chevalier de Croix, who is in- 
trusted with this command, is not dignified with 
the title of viceroy, nor does he enjoy the appoint- 
ments belonging to that rank ; but his jurisdiction 
is altogether independent on the viceroyalty of New 
Spain. The erection of this last government seems 
to have been suggested not only by the considera- 
tion of the remote situation of those provinces from 
Mexico, but by attention to the late discoveries 
made there which I have mentioned". Countries 
a6ntaining the richest mines of ^old that have hi- 
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therto been discovered in the New World, and which book 
probably may rise into great importance, required ^"** 
the immediate inspection of a governor to whom 
they should be specially committed. As every con* 
3ideration of duty, of interest, and of vanity, must 
concur in prompting those new governors to en-- 
courage such exertions as tend to diffuse opulence 
and prosperity through the provinces comniitted to 
their charge, the beneficial effects of this arrange- 
ment may be considerable. Many districts in Ame<- 
rica, long depressed by the languor and feebleness 
natural to provinces which compose the extremities 
ef an overgrown empire, may be animated with vi- 
gour and actisrity when brought so near the seat of 
power as to feel its invigorating influence. 

Such, since the accession of the princes of the Attempt* 
house of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, has been domesti!? 
the progress of their regulations, and the gradual policy. 
expansion of their views with respect to the com* 
merce and government of their American colonies. 
Nor has their attention been so entirely engrossed 
by what related to the more remote parts of their 
dominions, as to render them neglectful of what 
was still more important, the reformation of do- 
mestic errors and defects in policy. Fully sensible 
of the causes to whicU the declension of Spain from 
her former prosperity ought to be imputed ; they 
have made it a great object of their policy to reviye 
a spirit of industry among their subjects, and to 
give such extent and perfection to their manufac*- 
tures as may enable them to supply the demands 
of America from their own stock, and to exclude 
fpreigners from a branch of commerce which has 

n2 
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BOOK been so ftttal to the kingdom. This thejr have en* 
^^^' ^ deavoured to accomplish by a variety of edicts is- 
sued si nce the peace of Utrecht. They have granted 
bounties for the encouragement of some branches 
of industry; they have lowered the taxes on others ; 
they have either entirely prohibited, or have loaded 
with additional duties, such foreign manufactures 
as come in competition with their own ; they hava 
instituted societies for the improvement of trade 
and agriculture ; they have planted colonies of bus* 
bandmen in some uncultivated districts of Spain/ 
and divided among them the waste fields ; they have 
had recourse to every expedient devised by commer- 
cial wisdom, or commercial jealousy, for reviving 
their own industry, and discountenancing that of 
other nations. These, however, it is not my pro- 
vince to explain, or to inquire into their propriety 
and effects. There is no effort of legislation more 
arduous, no experiment in policy more uncertain, 
than an attempt to revive the spirit of industry where 
it has declined, or to introduce it where it is un- 
known. Nations, already possessed of extensive 
commerce, enter into competition with such ad- 
vantages, derived from the large capitals and exten- 
sive credit of their merchantSy the dexterity of their 
manufacturers, and the alertness acquired by habit in 
every department of business, that the state which 
aims at rivalling or supplanting iheiii, must expect 
to struggle with many difficulties, and be content 
to advance slowly. If the quantity of productive 
industry, now in Spain, be compared with that of 
th« kingdom under the last listless monarchs of the 
Austrian line^ its progress must appear considerable. 
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and IB sufficient to alarm the jealousy, and to call book 
forth the most vigorous efforts of the nations now ^^'' 
in possession of the lucrative trade which the Spa- 
niards aim at wresting from them. One circum* 
stance may render those exertions of Spain an ob- 
ject of more serious attention to the other Euro- 
pean powers. They are not to be ascribed wholly 
to the influence of the crown and its ministers. 
The sentiments and spirit of the people seem to 
second the provident care of their monarchs, and 
to give it greater effect. The nation has adopted 
more liberal ideas, not only with respect to com- 
merce but domestic policy. In all the later Spa- 
nish writers, defects in the arrangements of their 
country concerning both are acknowledged, and re- 
medies proposed, which ignorance rendered their, 
ancestors incapable of discerning, and pride would 
not have aHowed them to confess'. But after all 
that the Spaniards have done, much remains to do. 
Many pernicious institutions, and abuses, deeply 
incorporated with the system of internal policy and 
taxation which has been long established in Spain, 
must be abolished before industry and manufactures 
can recover an extensive activity. 

Still, however, the commercial regulations of Contra- 
Spain with respect to her colonies are too rigid and 
systematical to be carried into complete execution. 
The legislature that loads trade with impositions too 
heavy, or fetters it by restrictions too severe, defeats 
its own intention, and is only multiplying the in- 
ducements to violate its statutes, and proposing an 
high {premium to encourage illicit traffic. The Spa- 

* See NOTE L. 
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Book tiiards, both in Europe and America, being circuitlA 
^" , scribed in their mutual intercourse by the jealousy 
of the crown, or oppressed by its exactions, have 
their invention continually on the stretch bow to 
elude its edicts* The vigilance and ingenuity of 
private interest discover means of effecting this, 
which public wisdom cannot foresee, nor public 
authority prevent. This spirit, counteracting that 
of the laws, pervades the commerce of Spain with 
America in all its branches ; and from the highest 
departments in government descends to the lowest; 
The very officers appointed to check contraband 
trade are often employed as instruments in carrying 
it on ; and the boards instituted to restrain and 
punish it are the channels through which it flows^ 
The King is supposed, by the most intelligent Spa*- 
nish writers, to be defrauded, by various artifices, 
of more than one half of the revenue which he 
ought to receive from AmericaJ" ; and as long as it 
is the interest of so many persons to screen those 
artifices from detection, the knowledge of them will 
never reach the throne* " How many ordinances,*' 
says Corita, ** how many instructions, how many 
" letters from our sovereign, are sent in order to 
" correct abuses ! and. how little are they observed, 
*' and what small advantag'e is derived from them ! 
" To me the old observation appears just, that 
" where there are many physicians and many me- 
" dicines, there is a want of health ; where there 
** are riiany laws and many judges, there is want 
** of justice. We have viceroys, presidents, go- 
lf vernors, oydors, corrigidors, alcaldes ; and thou- 

> Solorz. dt Ind. Jure, ii. lib. v. 
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•^ sands of alguazils abound every where ; but not* BOOK 
" withstanding all these, public abuses continue to ^^^^ 
" multiply^." Time has increased the evils which 
he lamented as early as the reign of Philip II. A 
spirit of corruption has infected all the colonies of 
Spain in America. Men far removed from the 
seat of government ; impatient to acquire wealth, 
that they may return speedily from what they are 
apt to consider as a state of exile in a remote un- 
healthful country ; allured by opportunities too 
tempting to be resisted, and seduced by the ex- 
ample of those around them ; find their sentiments 
of honour and of duty gradually relax. In private 
life they give themselves up to a dissolute luxury, 
while in their public conduct they become unmind- 
ful of what they owe to their sovereign and to their 
country. 

Before I close this account of the Spanish trade Trade be- 
in America, there remains one detached but im-g^abanr 
portant branch of it to be mentioned. Soon after t^ie Phi- 
his accession to the throne, Philip 11. formed a 
scheme of planting a colony in the Philippine is-? 
lands which had been neglected since the time of 
their discovery ; and he accomplished it by means 
of an armameint fitted out from New Spain*. Ma- 1564. 
nila, in the island of Luconia, was the station 
chosen for the capital of this new establishment. 
From it an active commercial intercourse began 
with the Chinese, and a considerable number of 
that industrious people, allured by the prospect of 
gain, settled in the Philippine islands under the 

* MS. penes me. » Torquem. i. lib. v. c. 14. 
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BOO K Spanish protection. They supplied the colony so 
VIII. unaply with all the valuable productions and manu- 
factures of the East, as enabled it to open a trade 
with America, by a course of navigation the longest 
from land to land on our globe. In the infancy of 
this trade, it was carried on with Callao, on the 
coast of Peru ; but experience having discovered 
the impropriety of fixing upon that as the port of 
communication with Manila, the staple of the com- 
merce between the East and West was removed 
from Callao to i\capulco, on the coast of New 
Spain. 

After various arrangements, it has been brought 
into a regular form. One or two ships depart an« 
nually from Acapulco, which are permitted to cany 
out silver to the amount of five hundred thousand 
pesos ^ ; but they have hardly any thing else of 
value oti board ; in return for which, they bring 
back spices, drugs, china, and japan wares, calicoes, 
chintz, muslins, silks, and every precious article 
with which the benignity of the climate, or the in- 
genuity of its people, has enabled the East to supt 
ply the rest of the world. For some time the mer*? 
chants of Peru were admitted to participate in this 
traffic, and might send annually a ship to Acapiilco^ 
to wait the arrival of the vessels from Manila, and 
receive a proportional share of the commodities 
which they imported. At length the Peruvians 
were excluded from this trade by most rigorous 
edicts, and all the commodities from the East re^ 
lierved pplely for the consumption of New Spain^ 

> Rfscop. lib. », c. 46. 1. (. 
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In consequence of ibis indulgence, the inhabit*' BOOK 
ants of that country enjoy advantages unknown in ^^^' 
the other Spanish colonies. Tlie manufactures of 
the £a»t are not only more suited to a warm cli« 
mate, and more showy than those of Europe, but 
can be sold at a lower price ; while, at the same 
time, the profits upon them are so considerable as 
to enrich all those who are employed either in 
bringing them from Manila or vending them in 
New Spain. As the interest both of the buyer and 
seller concurred in favouring this branch of com* 
merce,it has continued to extend in spite of regu- 
lations concerted with the most anxious jealousy to 
circumscribe it. Under cover of what the laws per- 
mit to be imported, great quantities of India goods 
are poured into the markets of New Spain ^; and 
when the flota arrives at Vera Cruz from Europe, 
it often finds the wants of the people already sup- 
plied by cheaper and more acceptable commodi- 
ties. 

There is not, in the commercial arrangements 
of Spain, any circumstance more inexplicable than 
the permission of this trade between New Spain 
j^d the Philippines, or more repugnant to its fun- 
damental maxim of holding the colonies in perpe- 
tual dependence on the mother-country, by prohi- 
biting any commercial intercourse that might sug- 
gest to them the idea of receiving a supply of their 
wants from any other quarter. This permission 
must appear still more extraordinary, from consi- 
(dering that Spain herself carries on no direct trade 

p See NOTE LI. 
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BOOK with her settlements in the Philippines^ and grants 
^'''* a privilege to one of her American colonies which 
she denies to her subjects in Europe. It is proba^ 
ble, that the colonists who originally took posses« 
sion of the Philippines, having been sent out from 
New Spain, begun this intercourse with a country 
which they considered, in some measure, as their 
parent^state, before the court of Madrid was aware 
of its consequences^ or could establish regulations 
in order to prevent it. Many remonstrances have 
been presented against this trade, as detrimental to . 
Spain, by diverting into another channel a large 
portion of that treasure which ought to flow into 
the kingdom, as tending to give rise to a spirit of 
independence in the colonies, and to encourage iur 
numerable frauds, against which it is impossible to 
guard, in transactions so far removed from the in^ 
spection of government* But as it requires no slight 
effort of political wisdom and vigour to abolish any 
practice which numbers are interested in support- 
ing, and to which time has added the sanction of 
its authority, the commerce between New Spain 
and Manila seems to be as considerable as ever, 
and may be considered as one chief cause of the 
elegance and splendour conspicuous in this part of 
the Spanish dominions. 
Public re- ^^^ notwithstanding this general coniiption in 
venue the colonies of Spain, and the diminution of the 
rica : income belonging to the public, occasioned by the 
illicit importations made by foreigners, as well as 
by the various frauds of which the colonists them^ 
selves are guilty in their commerce with the parent- 
state^ the Spanish monarchs receive a very consU 
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derable revenue from their American dominions, BOOK 
ITiis arises from taxes of various kinds, which may ^"* 
be divided into three capital branches. The first 
contains what is paid to the King, as sovereign, or 
superior lord of the New World : to this class be- 
longs the duty on the gold and silver raised from 
the mines, and the tribute exacted from the Indians j 
the former is termed by the Spaniards the right of 
sigfdory^ the latter is the duty of vassalage. The 
second branch^ comprehends the numerous duties 
upon commerce, which accompany and oppress it 
in every step of its progress, from the greatest trans- 
actions of the wholesale merchant, to the petty 
traffic of the vender by retail. The third includes 
what accrues to the King, as head of the church, 
and administrator of ecclesiastical funds in the New 
World. In consequence of this he receives the first 
fruits, annates, spoils, and other spiritual revenues, 
levied by the apostolic chamber in Europe ; and is 
entitled likewise to the profit arising from the sale 
of the bull of Cruzado. This bull, which is pub- 
lished every two years, contains an absolution from 
past offences by the Pope, and, among other im- 
munities, a permission to eat several kinds of pro- 
hibited food during Lent, and on meagre days. The 
monks employed in dispersing those bulls extol 
their virtues with all the fervour of interested elo-* 
qnence ; the people, ignorant and credulous, listen 
with implicit assent ; and every person in the Spa»- 
nish colonies, of European, Creolian or mixed race, 
purchases a bull, which is deemed essential to his 
salvation, at the rate set upon it by government**.* 

^ See NOTE Lll. 
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BOOK What may be the amount of those various filnds, 
^^* ^ it IS almost impossible to determine with precision.' 
The extent of the Spanish dominions in America, 
the jealousy of government, which renders them in- 
accessible to foreigners, the mysterious silence which 
the Spaniards are accustomed to observe with re- 
spect to the interior state of their colonies, combine 
in covering this subject with a veil which it is not 
easy to remove. But an account, apparently no 
less accurate than it is curious, has lately been pub- 
lished of the royal revenue in New Spain, frona 
which we may form some idea with respect to what 
is collected in the other provinces. According to 
that account,the crown does not receive from all 
the departments of taxation in New Spain above a 
million of our money, from which one half must be 
deducted as the expense of the provincial establish^ 
ment*^. Peru, it is probable, yields a sum not in- 
ferior to this ; and if we suppose that all the other 
regions of America, including the islands, furnish 
a third share of equal value, we shall not perhaps 
be far wide from the truth, if we conclude that the 
net public revenue of Spain, raised in America, does 
not exceed a million and a half sterling. This falls 
far short of the immense sums to which supposi- 
tions, founded upon conjecture, have raised the 
Spanish revenue in America ^ It is remarkable, 
however, upon one account. Spain and Portugal 
are the only European powers who derive a direct 
revenue from their colonies. All the advantage that 
accrues to other nations from their American do- 
minions, arises from the exclusive enjoy^ient of 
• See NOTE LIII. f See NOTE Liy. 
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their trade : but beside this^ Spain has brought her n o O K 
eolonies to contribute towards increasing the power 
efthe statCi and, in return for protection, to bear a 
proportional share of the common burden. 

Accordingly, the sum which I have computed td 
be the amount of the Spanish revenue from Ame-* 
rica arises wholly from the taxes collected there, and 
is far from being the whole of what accrues to the 
King from his dominions in the New World. The 
heavy duties imposed on the commodities exported 
from Spain to America^, as well as what is paid by 
diose which she sends home in return ; the tax upon 
the Negro-slaves with which Africa supplies the 
New Worlds together with several smaller branches 
of finance, bring large sums into the treasury, the 
precise extent of which I cannot pretend to ascer- • 
tain. 

But if the revenue which Spain draws from Ame- Expenwof 
rica be great, the expense of administration in her itratba. 
colonies bears proportion to it. In every depart- 
ment, even of her domestic police and finances, 
^ain has adopted a system more complex, and 
more encumbered with a variety of tribunals and 
a multitude of officers, than that of any European 
nation in which the sovereign possesses such ex- 
tensive power. From the jealous spirit with which 
l^in watches over her American settlements, and 
her endeavours to guard against fraud in provinces 
so remote from inspection ; boards an^ officers have 
been multiplied there with still more anxious at- 
tention. In a country where the expense of living 
is great, the salaries allotted to every person in pub- 

« S^c NOTi: LV. 
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p o O K lie office must be high, and must load the revenue 
Viii. ^ ^j^jj g^jj immense burden. The parade of govern- 
ment greatly augments the weight of it. The vice- 
roys of Mexico, Peru, and the new kingdom of 
Granada, as representatives of the King's person, 
among people fond of ostentation, maintain all the 
state and dignity of royalty. Their courts are form- 
ed upon the model of that at Madrid, with horse and 
foot guards, a household regularly established, nu- 
merous attendants, and ensigns of power, display- 
ing such pomp as hardly retains the appearance of 
a delegated authority. All the expense incurred by 
supporting the external and permanent order of 
government is defrayed by the crown. The vice- 
roys have, besides, peculiar appointments suited to 
their exalted station. The salaries fixed by law are 
indeed extremely moderate ; that of the vicero^f 
Peru is only thirty thousand ducats ; and that of 
the viceroy of Mexico, twenty thousand ducats *". Of 
late they have been raised to forty thousand. 

These salaries, however, constitute but a small 
part of the revenue enjoyed by the viceroys. The 
exercise of an absolute authority extending to every 
department 'of government, and the power of dis- 
posing of many lucrative offices, bSord them many 
opportunities of accumulating wealth* To these, 
which may be considered as legal and allowed emo- 
luments, large sums are often added by exactions, 
which, in countries so far removed from the seat of 
government, it is not easy to discover, and impos- 
sible to restrain. By monopolising some branches 
pf commerce, by a lucrative concern in others, by 

* Recop. lib. iii. tit. iii. c 73, 
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conniving at the frauds of merchants, a viceroy may book 
raise such an annual revenue as no subject of any ^'"' 
European monarch enjoys *. From the single. article 
of presents made to him on the anniversary of his 
Name-day y (which is always observed as an high 
festival^) I am informed that a viceroy has been 
known to receive sixty thousand pesos. According 
to a Spanish saying, the legal revenues of a viceroy 
are unknown, his real profits depend upon his oppor- 
tunities and his conscience. Sensible of this, the 
Kings of S^min, as I have formerly observed, grant 
a commission to their viceroys only for a few years. 
This circumstance, however, renders them often 
more rapacious, and adds to the ingenuity and 
ardour wherewith they labour to improve every mo- 
ment of a power which they know is hastening fast 
to a period ; and short as its duration is, it usually 
affords sufficient time for repairing a shattered for- 
tune, or for creating a new one. But even in situa-^ 
tions so trying to human frailty, there are instances 
of virtue that remains unseduced. In the year 1772, 
the Marquis de Croix finished the term of his vice- 
royalty in New Spain with unsuspected integrity; 
and, instead of bringing home exorbitant wealth, re- 
turned with the admiration and applause of a grate- 
ful people, whom his government had rendered 
happy. 

* See NOTE LVL 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The original plan of my father, the late Dr. Ro- 
bertson, with respect to the history of America, 
comprehended not only an accoui^t of the disco- 
very of that country, and of the conquests and co- 
lonies of the Spaniards, but embraced also the his- 
tory of the British and Portuguese establishments 
in the New World, and of the settlements made 
by the several nations of Europe in the West-India 
Islands* It was his intention not to have publish- 
ed any part of the Work until the whole was com- 
peted. In the Preface to his History of America, 
he has stated the reasons whichinduced him to de- 
part from that resolution, and to publish the Two 
volumes which contain an account of the discovery 
of the New World, and of the progress of the Spa- 
nish arms and colonies in that quarter of the 
globe. He says, " he had made some progress 
in the History of British America ;" and he an- 
nounces his intention to return to that part of his 
Work, as soon as the ferment which at that time 
prevailed in the British Colonies in America should 
subside, and regular government be re-established. 
Various causes concurred in preventing him from 
fulfilling his intention. 

puring the course of a tedious illness, which he 

o2 
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early foresaw would have a fatal termination, Dr. 
Robertson at different times destroyed many of his 
papers. But after his death, I found that part of 
the History of British America which he had wrote 
many years before, and which is now offered to the 
Public. It is written with his own hand, as all his 
Works were ; it is as carefully corrected as any 
part, of his manuscripts which I have ever seen ; 
and he had thought it worthy of being preserved, 
as it escaped the flames to which so many other 
papers had been committed. I read it with the 
utmost attention ; but, before I came to any reso- 
lution about the publication, I put the MS. into 
the hands of some of those friends whom my fa- 
ther used to consult on such occasions, as it would 
have been rashness and presumption in me to have 
trusted to my own partial decision. It was per- 
used by some other persons also, in whose taste 
and judgment I have the greatest confidence : by 
all of them I was encouraged to offer it to the Pub- 
lic, as a fragment curious and interesting in itself, 
and not inferior to any of my father's works. 

When I determined to follow that advice, it 
was a circumstance of great weight with me, that 
as I never could think myself at liberty to destroy 
those papers, which my father had thought worthy 
o^ being preserved, and as I could not know into 
whose hands they might hereafter fall^ I consider- 
ed it as certain that they would be published at 
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some future period, when they might meet with 
an Editor who, not being actuated by the same 
sacred regard for the reputation of the Author, 
which I feel, might make alterations and additions, 
and obtrude the whole pn the public as a genuine 
and authentic work. The MS. is now published, 
such as it was left by the Author ; nor have I pre- 
sumed to make any addition, alteration^ or correc- 
tion whatever. 

W^ ROBERTSON. 



Queen -Stbbet, Edinburgh^ 
Jprilj 1796. 
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BOOK IX. 

THE dominions of Gr^t Britfiin in America book 
are HCTt in ej^tent to those of ^ain. It5 ?ic- ,^_^* 
quifition^ tb?re ^re a recompew^ due to those en- spirit of 
terprising talents which prompted the JJnglish to *^^^°JiJ^^^ 
enter early on the c^eer of dispoveiy, and to pursue in Engiaad 
it with persevering ardour. Engird was the second bL?^"^' 
nation that ventured to yi3it the New World- Th^ covenes $ 
^ocount of Columbus's |iucpes§fnl voyage filled all 
£prope with ustonishment &nd p^dmiration. But 
IjQ flnglan'd it did something mor^ ; i( expited a ve- 
bem^t desire of emulating the glo^ of Spain^ and 
of aiming to obtain ^me share in thoj^ advantages 
whi^h were expected in this new field opened to 
o^tion^l ftptivity. The i^ttention of the English 
ppurt bad been turned towarxl^ the discovery of un« 
Jknown pountri^ by its n^otiation with Bartho- 
lomew Columhos^ Hi^my VIL haying listened to 
his prioposjtions with « morp favipurahle mf tb^P 
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BOOK could have been expected from a cautious, distrust* 
^x. ^ ful prince, averse by habit as well as by temper to 
new and hazardous projects, he was more easily in* 
duced to approve of a voyage for discovery, proposed 
by some of his own subjects, soon after the return 
of Christopher Columbus, 
tiiecked But though the English had spirit to form the 
fiUnwsbi' scheme, they had not at that period attained to 
a»vig»- such skill in navigation as qualified them for carry- 
ing it into execution. From the inconsiderate am- 
bition of its monarchs, the nation had long wasted 
its genius and activity in pernicious and ineffectual 
efforts to conquer France. When this ill-directed 
ardour began to abate, the fatal contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster turned the arms of 
one half of the kingdom against the other, and ex- 
hausted the vigour of both. During the course of 
two centuries, while industry and commerce were 
making gradual progress, both in the south and 
north of Europe, the English continued so blind to 
the advantages of their own situation, that they 
-hardly began to bend their thoughts towards those 
objects and pursuits to which they are indebted for 
their present opulence and power. While the trad- 
ing vessels of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, as well as 
those of the Hans Towns, visited the most remote 
ports in Europe, and carried on an active intercourse 
with its various nations, the English did little more 
than creep along their own coasts, in small barks, 
which conveyed the productions of one country to 
another. Their commerce was almost wholly pas- 
sive. Their wants were supplied by strangers ; and 
whatever necessary or luxury of life their own coun- 
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try did not yield, was imported in foreign bottoms. BOOK 
The cross of St. George was seldom displayed be- ^^' 
yond the precincts of the narrow seas. Hardly any 
English ship traded with Spain or Portugal before 
the beginning of the fifteenth century ; and half a 
century more elapsed before the English mari- 
ners became so adventurous as to enter the Medi- 
terranean. 

In this infancy of navigation, Henry could not Exprd*- 
eommit the conduct of an armament destined to Bristol, 
explore unknown regions, to his own subjects • He «nderth« 
invested Giovanni Gaboto> a Veneti.m adventurer, of Caixit. 
who had settled in Bristol, with the chief command ; 
and issued a commission to him and his three sons, 
empowering them to sail, under the banner of Eng» 
land, towards the east, north, or west, in order to 
discover countries unoccupied by any Christian 
state ; to take possession of them in his name, and 
to. carry on an exclusive trade with the inhabitants, 
under condition of paying a fifth part of the free 
profit on every voyage to the crown. This commis- 
sion was granted on March 5th, 1495, in less than 
two years after the return of Columbus from Ame* 
rica*.. But Cabot (for that is the name he assumed 
in England, and by which he is best known) did 
not set out on his voyage for two yearsl He, to- 
gether with his second son Sebastian, embarked i4D7, 
at Bristol on board a ship furnished by the King, ^^^* 
and was accompanied by four small barks fitted out 
by the merchants of that city. 

As in that age the most eminent navigators, 

■ Hakluvt> iii. 4. 
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B o o K his rights. From the position of the islands and 
^ ^^- continent which Cabot had discovered, it was evi- 
^"^'^*"'^ dent that they lay within the limits of the ample 
donative which the bounty of Alexander VL had 
conferred upon Ferdinand and Isabella, No per- 
son in that age questioned the validity of a papal 
grant ; and Ferdinand was not of a temper to relin- 
quish any claim to which he had a shadow of title. 
Submission to the authority of the Pope, and defe- 
rence for an ally whom he courted, seem to have 
concurred with Henry's own situation in determin- 
ing him to abandon a scheme in which he had en- 
gaged with some degree of ardour and expectation. 
No attempt towards discovery was made in England 
during the remainder of his reign ; and Sebastian 
Cabot, finding no encouragement for his active 
talents there, entered into the service of Spain ^. 
nor his im- This is the most probable account of the sudden 
successors. Cessation of Henry's activity, after such success in 
his first essay as might have encouraged him to per- 
severe. The advantages of commerce, as well as 
its nature, were so little understood in England 
about this period, that by an act of parliament in 

« Some schemes of discovery seem to have been formed in 
England towards the beginning of the sixteenth century. But as 
there is no other memoriul of them than what remains' in a 
patent ST^^ted by tlie King to the adventurers, it is probable 
that they were feeble or abortive projects. If any attempt had 
been made in consequence of this patent, it would not have 
escaped the knowledge of a compiler so industrious and inqui- 
sitive as Hakluyt. In his patent, Henry restricts the adventurer* 
from encroaching on the countries discovered by the Kings of 
Portugal, or any other Prince in confederacy with England. 
Rymer*» Fcfidera, vol. xiii. p. 37. 
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the year 1488, the taking of interest for the use of B Q o K 
money was prohibited under severe penalties^. And 
by another law, the profit arising from dealing in 
bills of exchange was condemned as savouring of 
usury^ It is not surprising, then, that no great ef- 
fort should be made to extend trade by a nation 
whose commercial ideas were still so crude and illi- 
beral. But it is more difficult to discover what pre- 
vented this scheme of Henry VII. from being re- 
sumed during the reigns of his son and grandson ; 
and to give any reason why no attempt was made, 
either to explore the northern continent of America 
more fully, or to settle in it. Henry VIII. was fre- 
quently at open enmity with Spain: the value of the 
Spanish acquisitions in America had become so well 
known, as might have excited his desire to obtain 
some footing in those opulent regions ; and during 
a considerable part of his reign, the prohibitions in 
a papal bull would not have restrained him from 
making encroachment upon the Spanish dominions. 
But the reign of Henry was not favourable to the 
|frogress of discovery. During one period of it, the 
active part which he took in the affairs of the con^ 
tinent, and the vigour with which he engaged in the 
contest between the two mighty rivals, Charles V. 
and Francis L, gave full occupation to ,the enter- 
prising spirit both of the King and his nobility^ 
During another period of his administration, his 
famous controversy with the court of Rome kept the 
nation in perpetual agitation and suspense. En- 
grossed by those objects, neither the King nor the 

^ 3 Hen. VIL c. 5. « 3 Hen. VII. c. 6. 
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BOOK nobles had inclination or leisure to turn their atteii-* 
tion to new pursuits ; and without their patronage 
and aid, the commercial part of the nation was too 
inconsiderable to make any effort of consequence. 
Though England, by its total separation from the 
church of Rome soon after the accession of Edward 
VL> disclaimed that authority which, by its presump- 
tuous partition of the globe between two favourite 
nations, circumscribed the activity of e^ry oilier 
state within very narrow limits ; yet a feeble rnino* 
rity, distracted with faction, was not a juncture for 
forming schemes of doubtful success and remote 
utility. The bigotry of Mary, and her marriage 
with Philip, disposed her to pay a sacred regard to 
that grant of the Holy See, which vested in a hus- 
band, on whom she doted, an exclusive right to 
every part of the New World. Thus, through a 
singular succession of various causes, sixty-one years 
elapsed from the time that the English discovered 
North America, during which their monarchs gave 
little attention to that country which was destined 
to be annexed to thdr crown, and to be a chi^ 
source of its opulence and power. 
Expedition But though the public contributed little towards 
America, ^^^ progrcss of discovcry, naval skill, knowledge of 
^^^^^^^ commerce, and a spirit of enterprise, began to spread 
of Sebasti. among the English. During the reign of Henry 
an Cabot. VIII. Several new channels of trade were opened, 
and private adventurers visited remote countries, 
with which England had formeriy no intercourae. 
Some merchants of Bristol, having fitted out two 
ships for the southern regions of America, commit- 
ted the conduct of them to Sebastian Cabot, who 
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htd quitted the ^erviee of Spain, He visited the book 
coftSts of feasil, ftnd touched at the islands of His- v-J^L-r 
p^ntola and Puerto Rico ; and though this voyage 1516. 
seems not to have been beneficial to the adventurers^ 
it extended the sphere of English navigation^ and 
added to the national stock of nautical science ^ 
Though disappointed in their expectations of profit 
in this first essay, the merchants were not discou- 
tag^d. They sent, successively, several vessels from 
diifetent ports towards the same quarter, and seem 
to have carried on an interloping trade in the Por-* 
tuguese s^ettlementB with tuecess s^ Nor was it only 
tovtrards the West, diat the activity of the English 
waft directed. Other merchants began to extend 
their commercial views to the East; and by esta- 
blishing an intercourse with several islands in the 
Archipelago, and with some of the towns on the 
coast of Syria> they found a new market fior woollen 
cloths, ( the only manufacture whid) the nation had 
begun to cultivate,) and supplied their countrymen 
with varioui^ productions of the East, formerly un^ 
kttown, or received fiwn tlie Venetians at an exor- 
bitat^t price**. 

But the discovery of a shorter passage to the East- unsuc 
Indies, by the north-west, was still the favourite [|^"^* J^" 
project of the nation, which beheld with envy the discover a 
vast wealth that flowed iMo Portugal from its com-r paHagrto 
fnanse with those regions. The scheme was ac- the indies. 
cordingly twice resumed under the long admini- 
stration of Henry VIII. ; first, witli some slender 1527 and 
aid from the King, and then by private merchants. *^^^- 

' Hakluyt, Hi. 498. « U. iii. 700, »» Id. ii. 96, &c. 
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BOOK Both voyages were disastrous and unsuccessful. Iq 
the formeiv one of the ships was lost. In the latter, 
the stock of provisions was so ill proportioned to 
the number of the crew, that, although they were 
but six months at sea, many perished with hunger, 
and the survivors were constrained to support 
life by feeding on the bodies of their dead com- 
panions*. 

The vigour of a cpmrnercial spirit did not relax 
WiUo^fh- in the reign of Edward VI. The great fishery on 
by Ms in ^jj^ banks of Newfoundland became an obiect of 

search of a • i <• . 

north-east attention ; and from some regulations for the en* 
f^^^' couragement of that branch of trade, it seems to 
have been^ prosecuted with activity and success^. 
But the prospect of opening a communication with 
China and the Spice Islands, by some other route 
than round the Cape of Good Hope, still continued 
to allure the English more than any scheme of 
adventure. Cabot, whose opinion was deservedly 
of high authority in whatever related to naval en- 
terprise, warmly urged the English to make another 
attempt to discover this passage. As it had been 
thrice searched for in vain, by steering towards the 
north-west, he proposed that a trial should now be 
made by the north-eas^t f and supported this advice 
by such plausible reasons and conjectures as ex* 
cited sanguine expectations of success. Several 
noblemen and persons of rank, together with some 
principal merchants, having associated for this pur* 
pose, were incorporated, by a charter from the 

* Hakluyt, i. 213, &c. iii. 129, 130, 
' Md.iii.i31. 
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King, under the title of The Company of Merchant book 
Adventurers for the Discovc^ry of Regions, Domi- ^^' 
nions. Islands, and Places unknown. Cabot, who 1553*^ 
was appointed governor of this company, soon 
fitted out two ships and a bark, furnished with in- 
structions in his own hand, which discover the 
great extent both of his naval skill and mercantile 
sagacity. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was intrusted with 
the command, stood directly northwards along the 
coast of Norway, and doubled the North Cape. But May 10. 
in that tempestuous ocean, his small squadron was 
separated in a violent storm. Willoughby's ship willough- 
and the bark took refuge in an obscure harbour in ^7?®" 

^ nshes. 

a desert part of Russian Lapland, where he and all One of his 
his companions were frozen to death. Richard ^^^'P'^^*"" 
Chancelour, the captain of the other vessel, was Arch- 
more fortunate ; he entered the White Sea, and *"^^ ' 
wintered in safety at Archangel. Though no vessel 
of any foreign nation had ever visited that quarter 
of the globe before, the inhabitants received their 
new visitors with an hospitality which would have 
done honour to a more polished people. The Eng- 
lish learned there, that this was a province of a vast 
empire, subject to the Great Duke or Czar of Mus- 
covy, who resided in a great city twelve hundred 
miles from Archangel. Chancelour, with a spirit ^^ 
becoming an officer employed in an expedition for tain visits 
discovery, did not hesitate a moment about the part ^'^®^* 
which he ought to take, and set out for that distant 
capitaL On his arrival in Moscow, he was ad- 
mitted to audience, and delivered a letter which the 
Captain of each ship had received from Edward VL 

VOL. III. P 
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BOOK for the sovereign of whatever country they should 
'^* ^ discover, to John Vasilowitz, who at that time filled 
^ " the Russian throne. John, though he ruled over 
his subjects with the cruelty and caprice of a barba- 
rous despot, was not destitute of political sagacity. 
He instantly perceived the happy consequences that 
might flow from opening an intercourse between 
his dominions and the western nations of Europe ; 
and, delighted with the fortunate event to which 
he was indebted for this unexpected benefit, he 
treated Chancelour with great respect ; and, by a 

Feb. 1554. letter to the King of England, invited his subjects 
to trade in the Russian dominions, with ample pro- 
mises of protection andfavour^ 

opened Chancelour, on his return, found Mary seated 

^^\ on the English throne. The success of this voyage, 
the discovery of a new course of navigation, the 
establishment of commerce with a vast empire, the 
name of which was then hardly known in the West, 
and the hope of arriving, in this direction, at those 
regions which had been solong the object of desire, 
excited a wonderful ardour to prosecute the design 
with greater vigour. Mary, implicitly guided by 
her husband in every act of administration, was 
not unwilling to turn the commercial activity of 
her subjects towards a quarter where it could not 
excite the jealousy of Spain by encroaching on its 
possessions in the New World. She wrote to John 
Vasilowitz in the most respectful terms, courting 
his friendship. She confirmed the charter of Ed- 
ward VI., empowered Chancelour, and two agents 

1 Hakluvt, i. 22^, &c. 
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appointed by the company, to negotiate with the B o o k 
Czar in her name ; and according to the spirit of '^* 
that.age^ she granted an exclusive right of trade 
with Russia to the Corporation of Merchant Ad- 
venturers™. In virtue of this, they not only esta- 
blished an active and gainful commerce with Russia, 
but, in hopes of reaching China, they pushed their 
discoveries eastward to the coast of Nova Zemhla 
the Straits of Waigatz, and towards the mouth of 
the great river Oby. But in those frozen seas, 
which Nature seems not to have destined for navi- 
gation, tJiey were exposed to innumerable disasters, 
and met with successive disappointments. 

Nor were their attempts to open a communica- Communi- 
tion with India made only in this channel. They ^tUndia 
appointed some of their factors to accompany the '^y ^a"^- 
Russian caravans which travelled into Persia by the 
way of Astracan and the Caspian Sea, instructing 
them to penetrate as far as possible towards the 
east, and to endeavour not only to establish a trade 
with those countries, but to acquire every informa- 
tion that might afford any light towards the dis- 
covery of a passage to China by the north-east". 
Notwithstanding a variety of dangers to which they 
were exposed in travelling through so many pro- 
vinces inhabited by fierce and licentious nations, 
some of these factors reached Bokara in the pro- 
vince of Chorassan ; and though prevented from 
advancing further by the civil wars which desolated 
the country, they returned to Europe with some 
hopes of extending the commerce of the Company 

« Hakluyt, i. 258, &c. " Id. i. 301. 
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BOOK into Persia, and with much intelligence concern- 
^^' ing the state of those remote regions of the east". 
."^C"'^ The successful progress of the Merchant Ad- 
tion to the venturers in discovery roused the emulation of their 
/Jrica!^ countrymen, and turned their activity into new 
channels. A commercial intercourse, hitherto un- 
attempted by the English, having been opened with 
the coast of Barbary, the specimens which that af- 
forded of the valuable productions of Africa invited 
some enterprising navigators to visit the more re- 
mote provinces of that quarter of the globe. They 
sailed along its western shore, traded in difi'erent 
ports on both sides of the Line, and, after acquiring 
considerable knowledge of those countries, returned 
with a cargo of gold-dust, ivory, and other rich 
commodities little known at that time in England. 
This commerce with Africa seems to have been 
pursued with vigour, and was at that time no less 
innocent than lucrative ; for, as the English had 
then no demand for slaves, they carried it on for 
many years without violating the rights of huma* 
nity. Thus far did the English advance during a 
period which may be considered as the infant state 
of their navigation and commerce ; and feeble as 
its steps at that time may appear to us, we trace 
them with an interesting curiosity, and look back 
with satisfaction to the early essays of that spirit 
which we now behold in the full maturity of its 
strength. Even in those first efforts of the English^ 
an intelligent observer will discern presages of their 
future improvement. As soon as the activity of 

° Hnkluyt, i.31Q, &c. 
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the nation was put in motion^ it took various di- B C K 
rections, and exerted itself in each with that steady, '^* 
persevering industry which is the soul and guide 
of commerce* Neither discouraged by the hard* 
ships and dangers to which they were e^Cposed in 
those northern seas which they first attempted to 
explore, nor afraid of venturing into the sultiy cli* 
mates of the torrid zone, the English, during the 
reigns of Henry VIIL, Edward VI., and Mary, 
opened some of the most considerable sources of 
their commercial opulence, and gave -a beginning 
to their trade with Turkey, with Africa, with Russia, 
and with Newfoundland. 

By the progress which England had already made Reign of 

• ... 1 .^ J Elizabeth 

in navigation and commerce, it was now prepared auspicious 
for advancing further ; and on the accession of *° *^*sco- 
Elizabeth to the throne, a period commenced ex- ^^"^^ 
tremely auspicious to this spirit which was rising 
In the nation. The domestic tranquillity of the 
kingdom, maintained, almost without interruption, 
during the course of a Ipng and prosperous reign ; 
the peace with foreign nations, that subsisted more 
than twenty years after Elizabeth was seated on the 
throne ; the Queen's attentive economy, which ex- 
empted Tier subjects from the burden of taxes op- 
pressive to trade ; the popularity of her administra- 
tion ; were all favourable to commercial enterprise, 
and called it forth into vigorous exertion. The dis- 
cerning eye of Elizabeth having early perceived 
that the security of a kingdom environed by the 
sea depended on its naval force, she began her go- 
vernment with adding to the number and strength 
of the royal navy ; which, during a factious niino- 
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BOOK nty, and a reign intent on no object but that of 
^ ^ suppressing heresy, had been neglected, and suf- 

1562. fcred to decay. She iilied her arsenals with naval 
stores ; she built several ships of great force, ac- 
cording to the ideas of that age, and encouraged 
her subjects to imitate her example, that they might 
no longer depend on foreigners, from whom the 
English had hitherto purchased all vessels of any 
considerable burden p. By those efforts the skill of 
the English artificers was improved, the number of 
sailors increased, and the attention of the public 
turned to the navy, as the most important national 
object. Instead of abandoning any of the new 
channels of commerce which had been opened in 
the three preceding reigns, the English frequented 
them with greater assiduity, and the patronage of 
their sovereign added vigour to all their efforts. In 
order to secure to them the continuance of their 
exclusive trade with Russia, Elizabeth cultivated 
the connexion with John Vasilowitz, which had 
been formed by her predecessor, and, by successive 
embassies, gained his confidence so thoroughly, 
that the English enjoyed that lucrative privilege 
during his long reign. She encouraged the Com- 
pany of Merchant Adventurers, whose monopoly of 
the Russian trade was confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment*^, to resume their design of penetrating into 
Persia by land. Their second attempt, conducted 
with greater prudence, or undertaken at a more fa- 
vourable juncture than the first, was more success- 
ful. Their agents arrived in the Persian court, and 

p Camd. Annales^ p. 70. edit 1615 j fol. 
4 Haklu^t^ IM9. 
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obtained such protection and immunities from the book 
Shah, that for a course of years they carried on a 
gainful commerce in his kingdom ^ ; and by fre- 
quenting the various provinces of Persia, became 
so well acquainted with the vast riches of the East, 
as strengthened their design of opening a more di- 
rect intercourse with those fertile regions by sea. 

But as every effort to accomplish this by theFrobisher 
north-east had proved abortive, a scheme wasJJ*^®' 
formed, under the patronage of the Earl of War- attempts 
wick, the head of the enterprising family of Dudley, the ncrtb!^ 
to make a new attempt, by holding an opposite ^®*^ P»»- 
course by the north-west. The conduct of this 
enterprise was committed to Martin Frobisher, an 
officer of experience and reputation. In three 1576, 
successive voyages he explored the inhospitable and 1578. 
coast of Labrador, and that of Greenland (to which 
Elizabeth gave the name of Meta Incognita) ^ with- 
out discovering any probable appearance of that 
passage to India for which he sought. This new sirFrancis 
disappointment was sensibly felt, and might have ^^^f !J*j^ 
damped the spirit of naval enterprise among the world. 
English, if it had not resumed fresh vigour, amidst 
the general exultation of the nation, upon the suc- 
cessful expedition of Francis Drake. That bold 
navigator, emulous of the glory which Magellan 
had acquired by sailing round the globe, formed a 
scheme of attempting a voyage, which all Europe 
had admired for sixty years, without venturing to 
follow the Portuguese Discoverer in his adventurous 
course. Drake undertook this with a feeble squa- 

' Hakluyt, i. 344, &c. 
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BOOK dron, in which the largest vessel did not exceed 
a hundred tons, and he accomplished it with no 
less credit to himself than honour to his country. 
Even in this voyage, conducted with other views, 
Drake seems not to have been inattentive to the 
favourite object of his countrymen, the discovery 
of a new route to India. Before he quitted the 
Pacific Ocean, in order to stretch towards the Phi*- 
lippine Islands^ he ranged along the coast of Cali- 
fornia, as high as the latitude of forty-two degrees 
north, in hopes of discovering, on that side, the 
communication between the two seas, which had so 
often been searched for in vain on the other. But 
this was the only unsuccessful attempt of Drake. 
The excessive cold of the climate, intolerable to 
men who had long been accustomed to tropical 
heat, obliged him to stop short in his progress 
towards the north ; and whether or not there be 
any passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean 
in that quarter is a point still unascertained ^ 

Enthusi- From this period, the English seem to have 

asmof dis- /• i j • V . i m-^- j 

CO very contided m their own abilities and courage, as 
equal to any naval enterprise. They had now visit- 
ed every region to which navigation extended in 
that age, and had rivalled the nation of highest 
repute for naval skill in its most splendid exploit. 
But notwithstanding the knowledge which they had 
acquired of the different quarters of the globe, they 
had not hitherto attempted any settlement out of 
their own country. Their merchants had not yet 
acquired such a degree either of wealth or of poli- 

* Hakluyt, iii. 440. Camd. Annal. 301, &r. 
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tical influence, as was requisite towards carrying book 
a scheme of colonization into execution. Persons . '^' 
of noble birth were destitute of the ideas and infor- 
mation which might have disposed them to patro- 
nise such a design. The growing power of Spain, 
however, and the ascendant over the other nations 
of Europe to which it had attained under Charles V. 
and his son, naturally turned the attention of man- 
kind towards the importance of those settlements 
in the New World, to which they were so much 
indebted for that pre-eminence. The intercourse 
between Spain and England, during the reign of 
Philip and Mary; the resort of the Spanish nobi- 
lity to the English court, while Philip resided 
there ; the study of the Spanish language, which 
becanie fashionable ; and the translation of several 
histories of America into English, diffused gradu- 
ally through the nation a more distinct knowledge 
of the policy of Spain in planting its colonies, and 
of the advantages which it derived from them. 
When hostilities commenced between Elizabeth 
and Philip, the prospect of annoying Spain by sea 
opened a new career to the enterprising spirit of the 
English nobility. Almost every eminent leader of 
the age aimed at distinguishing himself by naval 
exploits. That service, and the ideas connected 
with it, the discovery of unknown countries, the 
establishment of distant colonies, and the enriching 
of commerce by new commodities, became familiar 
to persons of rank. 

In consequence of all those concurring causes. First pro- 
the English began seriously to form plans of settling ^^^^^^ *^ 
colonies in those parts of America which hitherto North 

America. 
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BOOK they had only visited. The projectors and patrons 
of these plans were mostly persons of rank and 
influence. Among them. Sir Humphry Gilbert, 
of Compton in Devonshire, ought to be mentioned 
with the distinction due to the conductor of the 
first English colony to America. He had early 
rendered himself conspicuous by his military services 
both in France and Ireland ; and having afterwards 
turned his attention to naval affairs, he published 
a discourse concerning the probability of a north- 
west passage, which discovered no inconsiderable 
portion both of learning and ingenuity, mingled 
with the enthusiasm, the credulity, and sanguine 
expectations which incite men to new and hazard- 
ous undertakings ^ With those talents he was- 
deemed a proper person to be employed in establish* 
ing a new colony, and easily obtained from the 
June II, Queen letters patent, vesting in hini sufficient 

powers for this purpose. 
Charter As this is the first charter to a colony, granted 
Queen Eli- ^7 ^^ crown of England, the articles in it merit 
zabeth. particular attention, as they unfold the ideas of that 
age with respect to the nature of such settlements. 
Elizabeth authorizes him to discover and take pos- 
session of all remote and barbarous lands, unoccu- 
pied by any Christian prince or people. She vests 
in him, his heirs and assigns for ever, the full right 
of property in the soil of those countries whereof 
he shall take possession. She permits such of her 
subjects as were willing to accompany Gilbert in 
his voyage, to go and settle in the countries which 

* Hakluyt, iii. 11. 
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he shall plant. She empowers him, his heirs and book 
assigns, to dispose of whatever portion of those '^* 
lands he shall judge meet, to persons Settled there, 
in fee simple, according to the laws of England, 
She ordains, that all the lands .granted to Gilbert 
ghall hold of the crown of England by homage, 
on payment of the fifth part of the gold or silver 
ore found there. She confers upon him, his heirs 
jsmd assigns, the complete jurisdictions and royal- 
ties, as well marine as other, within the said lands 
and seas thereunto adjoining ; and as their common 
safety and interest would render good government 
necessary in their new settlements, she gave Gilbert, 
his heirs and assigns, full power to convict, punish, 
pardon, govern and rule, by their good discretion 
and policy, as well in causes capital or criminal as 
civil, both marine and other, all persons who shall, 
from time to time, settle within the said countries, 
according to such statutes, laws, and ordinances, 
as shall be by him, his heirs and assigns, devised 
and established for their better government. She 
declared, that all who settled there should have and 
enjoy all the privileges of free denizens and natives 
of England, any law, custom, or usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding. And finally, she pro- 
hibited all persons from attempting to settle nithin 
two hundred leagues of any place which Sir Hum- 
^ phry Gilbert, or his associates, shall have occupied, 
during the space of six years ^. 

With those extraordinary powers, suited to the First ex- 
high notions of authority and prerogative prevalent fous!*"" 

« Hakluyt, iii. 135. 
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B o o K in England during the sixteenth century, but very 
^' repugnant to more recent ideas with respect to the 
rights of free men, who voluntarily unite to form a 
colony, Gilbert began to collect associates, and to 
prepare for embarkation. His own character, and 
the zealous efforts of his half-brother Walter 
Ralegh, who even in his early youth displayed those 
splendid talents, and that undaunted spirit, which 
create admiration and confidence, soon procured 
him a sufficient number of followers. But hU 
success was not suited either to the sanguine hopes 
of his countrymen, or to the expense of his pre- 
parations. Two expeditions, both of which he 
1580. conducted in person, ended disastrously. In the 
last he himself perished, without having effected 
his intended settlement on the continent of Ame- 
rica, or performing any thing more worthy of 
notice^ than the empty formality of taking posses- 
sion of the island of Newfoundland in the name 
of his sovereign. The dissentions among his offi« 
cers; the licentious and ungovernable spirit of 
some of his crew ; his total ignorance of the coun- 
tries which he purposed to occupy ; his misfortune 
in approaching the continent too far towards the 
north, where the inhospitable coast of Cape Breton 
did not invite them to settle; the shipwreck of his 
largest vessel ; and, above all, the scanty provision 
which the funds of a private man could make of 
what was requisite for establishing a new colony, 
were tlie true causes to which the failure of the 
enterprise must be imputed, not to any deficiency 
of abilities or resolution in its leader^. 

'^ Hakluyt, iii. 143, &c. 
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But the miscarriage of a scheme, in which Gil- book 
bert had wasted his fortune, did not discourage 
Ralegh. He adopted all his brother's ideas ; and 
applying to the Queen, in whose favour he stood The plan 
high at that time, he procured a patent, with juris- by Ralegh, 
diction and prerogatives as ample as had been ^^^os 
granted unto Gilbert*. Ralegh, no less eager to 
execute than to undertake the scheme, instantly 
dispatched two small vessels, under the command ^P"^ ^^* 
of Amadas and Barlow, two officers of trust, to 
visit the countries which he intended to settle, and 
to acquire some previous knowledge of their coasts, 
their soil, and productions. In order to avoid 
Gilbert's error, in holding too far north, they took oM^!**^ 
their course by the Canaries and the West India &^^ 
islands, and approached the North American con-^ 
tinent by the Gulf of Florida. Unfortunately, their 
chief researches were made in that part of the coun- 
try now known by the name of North Carolina, 
the province in America most destitute of com- 
modious harbours. They touched first at an 
island, which they call Wokocoo (probably Oca- 
koke), situated on the inlet into Pamplicoe Sound, 
and then at Roanoke, near the mouth of Albe- 
marle Sound. In both they had some intercourse 
with the natives, whom they found to be savages 
with all the characteristic qualities of uncivili'zed 
life, bravery, aversion to labour, hospitality, a 
propensity to admire, and a willingness to ex- 
change their rude productions for English com- 
modities, especially for iron, or any of the use- 

^ Hakluyt, iii. 243. 
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B O o K ful metals of. which they were destitute. After 
K M spending a few weeks in this traffic, and in visiting 

Sept. 15. some parts of the adjacent continent, Amadas and 
Barlow returned to England with two of the natives, 
and gave such splendid descriptions of the beauty 
of the country, the fertility of the soil, and the 
mildness of the climate, that Elizabeth, delighted 
with the idea of occupying a territory superior, so 
far, to the barren regions towards the north hitherto 
visited by her subjects, bestowed on it the name of 
Virginia ; as a memorial that this happy discovery 
had been made under a virgin queen ^* 
Colony Their report encouraged Ral^h to hasten his 

e?!n^rl P^parations for taking possession of such an invit* 
ginia by ing property. He fitted out a squadron of seven 
ard Green- small ships. Under the command of Sir Richard 
TUie. Greenville, a man of honourable birth; and of 
courage so undaunted as to be conspicuous even 
in that gallant age. But the spirit of that preda- 
tory war which the English carried on against 
Spain, mingled with this scheme of settlement; 
and on this account, as well as from unacquaintance 
with a more direct and shorter course to North 
America, Greenville sailed by the West India 
islands. He spent some time in cruising among 
these, and in taking prizes ; so that it was towards 
the close of June before he arrived on the coast of 
North America. He touched at both the islands 
where Amadas and Barlow had landed^ and made 
some excursions into different parts of the conti- 
nent round Pamplicoe and Albemarle Sounds. But 

y Hakluyt, iii. 246. 
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as, unfortunately, he did not advance far enough book 
towards the north, to discover the noble bay of ^^ 
Chesapeak, he established the colony which he left ^^]ir25' 
on the island of Roanoke, an incommodious station, 
without any safe harbour, and almost uninhabited^. 

This colony consisted only of one hundred and in danger 
eighty persons, under the command of Captain -lig by fal 
Lane, assisted by some men of note, the most ""'^^ 5^ '«- 

. • turns to 

distinguished of whom was Hariot, an eminent England, 
mathenaatician. Their chief employment, during 
a residence of nine months, was to obtain a more 
extensive knowledge of the country; and their 
researches were carried on with greater spirit, and 
reached further than could have been expected from 
a colony so feeble, and in a station so disadvanta- 
geous. But from the same impatience of indigent 
adventurers to acquire sudden wealth, which gave 
a wrong direction to the industry of the Spaniards 
in their settlements, the greater part of the English 
seem to have considered nothing as worthy of atten- 
tion but mines of gold and silver. These they 
sought for, wherever they came : these they inquired 
after with unwearied eagerness. The savages soon 
discovered the favourite objects which allured them, 
and artfully amused them with so many tales con- 
cerning pearl fisheries, and rich mines of various 
metals, that Lane and his companions wasted their 
time and activity in the chimerical pursuit of these, 
instead of. labouring to raise provisions for their 
own subsistence. On discovering the deceit of the 
Indians, they were so much exasperated, that from 

» Hakluyt^iii. 25L 
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BOOK expostulations and reproaches they proceeded to 
^^^^^^^ "^ open hostility. The supplies of provision which 
158G. they had been accustomed to receive from the 
natives were of course withdrawn. Through their 
own negligence, no other precaution had been 
taken for their support. Ralegh, having engaged 
in a scheme too expensive for his narrow funds, 
had not been able to send them that recruit of 
stores with which Greenville had promised to fur- 
nish them early in the spring. The colony, re- 
duced to the utmost distress, and on the point of 
perishing with famine, was preparing to disperse 
into diflferent districts of the country in quest of 

June 1. food, when Sir Francis Drake appeared with his 
fleet, returning from a successful expedition against 
the Spaniards in the West Indies. A scheme 
which he formed, of furnishing Lane and his asso- 
ciates with such supplies as might enable them to 
remain with comfort in their station, was dis- 
appointed by a sudden storm, in which a small 
. vessel that he destined for their service was dashed 
to pieces ; and as he could not supply them with 
another, at their joint request, as they were worn 

June 19. out with fatiguc and famine, he carried them home 
to England*. 

.Know- Such was the inauspicious beginning of the 

ledge of English settlements in the New World ; and, after 

the coun* . . , . , . , , 

try ac- cxciting high expectations, this first attempt pro- 

?hi's^expe- ^uced no cfFcct but that of affording a more com- 

dition. plete knowledge of the country; as it enabled 

Hariot, a man of science and observation, to de-- 

» Hakluyt, ii. 255. Camd. Annal. 387. 
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its soil, climate, productions, and the man* book 
ners of its inhabitants, with a degree of accuracy ^^ /^ 
which majts no inconsiderable praise, when com- 
pared with thi^ childish and marvellous tales pub- 
lished by several qf the early mitants of the New 
World. There is another consequence of this 
abortive colony important enough to entitle it to a 
place in history. Lane and his associates, by their 
constanvintercourse with the Indians, had acquired 
a relish for their favourite enjoyment of smoking 
tobacco ; to the use of which, the credulity of that Use of to. 
people not only ascribed a thousand ii^aginary JJ^^JpJJJ" 
virtues, but their superstition considered the plant in Eng. 
itself as a gracious gift of the gods, for the solace 
of human kind, and the most acceptable offering 
which man can present to heaven^. They brought 
with them a specimen of this new commodity to 
England, and taught their countrymen the method 
of using it ; which Ralegh, and some young men 
of fashion, fondly adopted. From imitation of 
them, from love of novelty, and from the favourable 
opinion of its salutary qualities entertained by 
several physicians, the practice spread among the 
English. The Spaniards and Portuguese had, 
previous to this, introduced it in other parts of 
Europe. This habit of taking tobacco gradually 
extended from the extremities of the north to those 
of the south, and in one form or other seems to 
be equally grateful to the inhabitants of every 
climate ; and by a singular caprice of the human . 
species, no less inexplicable than unexampled, (so 

^ Hariot ap. Hakluyt^ iii. 271 . De Bry. America^ para i. 
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BOOK bewitching is the acquired taste for a weed of no 
^^ImJ Mi^J^ifes* utility, and at first not only unpleasants 
but nauseous,) that it has become almost as uiii-* 
versal as the demands of those appetites originally , 
implanted in our nature. Smoking was the first 
mode of taking tobaeco in £«ngland ; and we learn 
from the comic writers towards the close of the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the seven* 
teenth, that this was deemed one of the accom-> 
plishments of a man of fashion and spirit. 

A few days after Drake departed from Roanoke^ 
a small bark, dispatched by Ralegh with a supply 
of stores for the colony, landed at the place where 
the English had settled ; but on finding it deserted 
by their countrymen, they returned to England. 
The bark was hardly gone, when Sir Richard 
Greenville appeared with three ships. After search- 
ing in vain for the colony which he had planted^ 
without being able to learn what had befallen it, he 
left fifteen of his crew to keep possession of the 
island. This handful of men was soon over- 
powered and cut in pieces by the savages^. 
Ralegh's Though all Ralegh's efforts to establish a colony 
tempt to^ in Virginia had hitherto proved abortive, and had 
settle a been defeated by a succession of, disasters and dis- 
Virginia. appointments, neither his hopes nor resources were 
1687. exhausted. Early in the following year, he fitted 
out three ships, under the command of Captain 
John White, who carried thither a colony more 
numerous than that which had been settled under 
Lane. On their arrival in Virginia, after viewing 

^ Hakluyt, iii. 265. 283. 
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•tiie.face of the country covered wkh one eontinued b o o ^ 
forest^ which to them appeared an uninhabked wild, ^^' 
as it was occupied only by a few scattered tribes of 
savages, th^ discovered that they were destitute of 
many things which they deemed essentially neces- 
sary towards their subsistence in suqh an uncom^- 
fortable situation ; and» with one viuce, requested 
White, their commander, to return to England, as 
the person among them most likely to solicit, with 
efficacy, the supply on which depended the exist- / 

ence of the colony. White landed in his native 
country at a most unfavourable season for the 
negotiation which he had undertaken. He found 
the nation in universal alarm at the formidable 
preparations of Philip II. to invade England, and 
collecting all its force to oppose the fleet to which 
he had arrogantly ^ven the name of the Invincible 
Armada« Kalegh, Greenville, and all the most 
zealous patrons of the new settlement, were called 
to act a distinguished part in the operations of a 1583. 
year equally interesting and glorious to England. 
Amidst danger so imminent, and during a contest 
for the honour of their sovereign and the inde* 
pendence of their country, it was impossible to 
attend to a less important and remote object. The Colony 
unfortunate colony in Ros^noke received no supply, f*"/^*'*^^ 
find perished miserably by famine, or by the unre- 
lenting cruelty of those barbarians by whom- they 
were surrounded. 

During the remainder of Elizabeth's reign ^ the Ralegh 
scheme of establishing a colony in Virginia was j£|^defSg^ 
not resumed. Ralegh, with a most aspiring mind ©^ »«itiaig 

a2 
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BOOK and extraordinary talents, enlightened by knowledge 
y^J^^ no less uncommon, had the spirit and the defects 
a colony of a projcctor. Allured by new objects, and always 
*" y*""" giving the preference to such as were naost splendid 
and arduous, he was apt to engage in undertakings 
so vast and so various as to be far beyond his 
power of accomplishing. He was now intent on 
peopling and improving a large district of- country 
in Ireland, of which he had obtained a grant from 
the Queen. He was a deep adventurer in the 
scheme of fitting out a powerful armament agsunst 
Spain, in order to establish Don Antonio on the 
throne of Portugal. He had begun to form hi» 
favourite but visionary plan, of penetrating into 
the province of Guiana, where he fondly dreamed 
of taking possession of inexhaustible wealth flowing 
from the richest mines in -the New World. Amidst 
this multiplicity of projects, of such promising 
appearance, and recommended by nov$;lty, he na- 
turally became cold towards his ancient and hitherto 
unprofitable scheme of settling a colony in Vir- 
ginia, and was easily induced to assign his right of 
property in that country, which he had never 
visited, together with all the privileges contained 
^696^ in his patent, to Sir Thomas Smith and a company 
of merchants in Loudon. This company, satisfied 
with a paltry traffic carried on by a few small barks, 
made no attempt to take possession of the country. 
Thus, after a period of a hundred and six years 
from the time that Cabot discovered North Ame- 
rica in the name of Henry VII., and of twenty 
years from the time that Ralegh planted the first 
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colony, there was not d single Englishman settled book 
there at the demise of Queen Elizabeth, in the year ^ '^• 
one thousand six hundred and three. 

I have already explained the causes of this, Circum- 
during the period previous to the accession of Eliza- ^^ "" 
beth. Other causes produced the sarnie effect under btth'i 
her administration. Though for one half of herfotoureWe 
reign England was engaged in ho foreign war, ^^ coioni- 
and commerce enjoyed that perfect security which 
is friendly to its progress ; though the glory of her 
later years give the highest tone of elevation and 
vigour to the national spirit; the Queen herself, 
from her extreme parsimony, and her aversion to 
demand extraordinary supplies of her subjects, was 
more^apt to restrain than to second the ardent 
genius of her people. Several of the most splendid 
enterprises in her reign were concerted and executed 
by private adventurers. All the schemes for colo- 
nization were carried on by the funds of individuals, 
without any public aid. Even the felicity of her 
government was adverse to the establishment of 
remote colonies. So powerful is the attraction of 
cHir native soil, and such our fortunate partiality 
to the laws and manners of our own country, that 
men seldom choose to abandon it, unless they be 
4riven away by oppression, or allured by vast pro- 
spects of sudden wealth. But the provinces of 
America, in which the English attempted to settle, 
did not, like those occupied by Spain, invite them 
thither by any appearance of silver or gold mines. 
All their hopes of gain were distant ; and they saw 
that nothing could be earned but by persevering 
exertions of industry. The maxims of Elizabeth's 
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BOOK administration were, in their general tenor, so 
^^ popular, as did not force her subjects to ennigrate 
in order to escape from the heavy or vexatious hand 
of power. It seems to have been with difficulty 
that these slender bands of planters were collected^ 
on which the writers of that &ge bestow the name 
of the first and second Virginian colonies* The 
fullness of time for English colonization was not 
yet arrived. 
1603. But the succession of the Scottish line to the 
jf^^fa. crown of England hastened its approach. James 
to th*^^^ was hardly seated on the throne before he disco« 
establish- vercd his pacific intentions, and he soon terminated 
pXiiief. *^® ^^"S ^^^ which had been carried on between 
Spain and England, by an amicable treaty. From 
that period, uninterrupted tranquillity continued 
during his reign. Many persons of high rank, 
and of ardent ambition, to whom the war with 
Spain had afforded constant employment, and pre- 
sented alluring prospects not only of fame but of 
wealth, soon became so impatient of languishing 
at home without occupation or object, that their 
invention was on the stretch to find some exercise 
for their activity and talents. To both these North 
America seemed to open a new field, and schemes 
of carrying colonies thither became more general 
and more popular. 
TOurse -^ voyage undertaken by Bartholomew Gosnold, 

from Eng- in the last year of the Queen, facilitated as well as 
North encouraged the execution of these schemes. He 
firet*"^ sailed from Falmouth in a small bark with thirty- 
tempted two men. Instead of following former navigators 
Md^*' in their unnecsessary circuit by the West-India iski 
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and the Gulf of Florida^ Gosnold steered due west book 
as nearly as the winds would permit, and was the ^^* 
first English commander who reached America by 
this shorter and more direct course. That part oi 
the continent which he first descried was a promon- 
tory in the province now called Massachusets Bay, 
to which he gave the name of Cape Cod. Holding 
along the coast, as it stretched towards the south- 
west, he touched at two islands, one of which he 
called Martha's Vineyard, the other Elizabeth's Is- ^ 
land; and visited the adjoining continent^ and traded 
with its inhabitants. He and his companions were sp 
much delighted every where with the inviting aspecjl: 
Cif the country, that notwithstanding the smallnesf» 
of their number, a part of them consented to re- 
main there. But when they had leisure to reflect 
upon the fate: of former settlers in America, they r 

retracted a resolution forined in the first warmth of 
their admiration ; and Gosnold returned to Eng- 
land in less than four months from the time of his 
departure*^. 

This voyage, however inconsiderable it may ap- q^^^^^ 
pe^r, had important effects. The English now disr quenccs ©r 
covered the aspect of the American continent to be voyi^e. * 
extremely inviting far to the north of the place where 
they had formerly attempted to settle. The coast 
of a vast country, stretching thrpugh the most de- 
sirable climates, lay before them. The richness of 
its virgin soil promised a certain recompense to their 
industry. In its interior provinces unexpected 
SQUvces of wealth might open, and unknown objects 

••Purchas, iv. p. 1647. 
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B o o K of comm^rc^ might be found. Its distance from 
^ ^' England was diminished almost a third part, by the 
^ new course which Gosnold had pointed out. Flans 
for establishing colonies began to be formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom ; and before these were 
•ripe for execution, one small vessel was sent out by 
the merchants of Bristol, another by the Earl of 
Southampton and Lord Arundel of Wardour, in 
order to learn whether 6osnold*s account of the 
. country was to be considered as a just representation 
of its state, or as the exaggerated description of a 
fond discoverer. Both returned with a fiill confirma- 
tion of his veracity, and with the adcUtion of so many 
new circumstances in favour of the country, acquir- 
ed by a more extensive view of it, as greatly in- 
creased the desire of planting it. 
Hakiuyt The most active and efficacious promoter of this 
th!rcoim! ^^® Richard Hakluyt, prebendary of Westminster, 
merciai to whom England is more indebted for its Ameri- 
skiu of can possessions than to any man of that age. Form- 
^•^ •««• ed under a kinsman of the same name, eminent for 
naval and commercial knowledge, he imbibed a 
similar taste, and applied early to the study of geo- 
graphy and navigation. These fevourite sciences 
engrossed his attention, and to diffuse a relish for 
them was the great object of his life. In order to 
excite his countrymen to naval enterprise, by flat- 
tering their national vanity, he published, in the 
year one thousand five hundred and eighty-nine, his 
valuable collection of voyages and discoveries made 
by Englishmen. In order to supply them with what 
information might be derived from the experience 
of the most successful foreign navigators, he trans« 
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Uted some of the best accounts of the progress of b o o K 
the Spaniards and Portuguese in their voyages both ^^ 
to the East and West Indies, into the English 
tongue. He was consulted with respect to many ^ 

of the attempts towards discovery or colonii:ation 
during the latter part of Elizabeth's reign. He cor* 
responded with the officers who conducted them, 
directed their researches to proper objects^ and pub- 
lished the history of their exploits. By the zealous 
endeavours of a person equally respected by men 
of rank and men of business^ many of both orders 
formed an association to establish colonies in Ame- 
rica, and petitioned the King for the sanction of his 
audtority to warrant the execution of their plans. 

James, who prided himself on his profound skill J««n«« *- 
in the science of government, and who had turned t^t T 
his attention to considerthe advantages which might ^®**^ 
be derived from colonies, at a time when he patro- into two 
nized his scheme for planting them in some of the P®^* • 
ruder provinces of his ancient kingdom, with a view 
of introducing industry and civilization there^, was 
now no less fond of directing the active genius of 
his English subjects towards occupations not re- 
pugnant to his own pacific maxims, and listened 
with a favourable ear to their application. But as 
the extent as well as value of the American continent 
began now to be better known, a grant of the whole 
of such a vast region to any one body of men, how- 
ever respectable, appeared to him an act of impolitic 
and profuse liberality. For this reason he divided 
that portion of North America, which stretches from 

• Hist, of Scotland^ vol. ii. 
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B O o K the thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree of latitude; 
^^ into two districts nearly equal ; the one called the 
first or south colony of Vii^inia, the other, the se- 
1606. cond or north colony. He authorized Sir Thomas 
^ * Gates, Sir George Sumn^ers, Richard Hakluyt, and 
their associates, mostly resident in London, to s^« 
tie any part of the former which they should choose, 
and vested in them a right of property to the land 
extending along the coast fifty miles on each side 
of the place of their first habitation,* and reaching 
and grants into the interior country a hundred miles. The lat« 
two 0)01. ter district he allotted, as the place of settlement, 
panics, to suudry knights, gentlemen, and merchants of 
Bristol, Plymouth, and other parts in the west of 
England, with a similar grant of territory. Neither 
the monarch who issued this charter, nor his sub- 
jects who received it, had any conception that they 
were proceeding to lay the foundation of mighty and 
opulent states. What James granted was nothing 
more than a simple charter of corporation to a trad- 
ing company, empowering the members of it to 
have a comnion seal, and to act as a body politic. 
But as tlie object for which they associated was new, 
the plan established for the administration of their 
afiairs was uncommon. Instead of the power usually 
granted to corporations, of electing officers and 
framing by-laws forth^e conduct of their own opera- 
Tenor of tions, the supreme govtsrnment of the colonies to be 
^^^ settled was vested in a council resident in England, 
to be named by the King, according to such laws 
and ordinances as should be given under his sign 
manual ; and the subordinate jurisdiction was com- 
mitted to u council resident in^America, which was 



r 
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likewise to be nominated by the King, and to act b o o K 
conformably to his instructions. To this important *^' 
clause, which regulated the form of their constitu- 
tion, wa^ added the concession of several immuni- 
ties, to encourage persons to settle in the intended 
colonies. Some of these were the same which had 
been granted to Gilbert and Ral^h ; such as the 
securing to the emigrants and their descendants all 
the rights of denizens, in the same manner as if they 
had remained or had been borri in England ; and 
granting them the privilege of holding their lands 
in America by the freest and least burdensome 
tenure. Others were more favourable than those 
granted by Elizabeth. He permitted whatever was 
necessary for the sustenance or commerce of the 
new colonies to be exported from England, during 
the space of seven years, without paying any duty ; 
and, as a further incitement to industry, he granted 
them liberty of trade with other nations, and appro- 
priated the duty to be levied on foreign commodities, 
for twenty-one years, as a fund for the benefit of the 
colony^. 

In this singular charter, the contents of which i>efeot« 
have been little attended to by the historians of Ame- charters, 
rica, some articles are as unfavourable to the rights 
of the colonists, as others are to the interest of the 
parent state. By placing the legislative and execu- 
tive powers in a council nominated by the crown, * 
and guided by its instructions, every person settling 
in America seems to be bereaved of the noblest pri- 

'Stith. Hist, of Virginia, p. 35. Append, p. 1. Purchas, 
T. 1693. 
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BOOK vilege of a free man ; by the unlimited permission of 
^^^' trade with foreigners, the parent state is deprived of 
^*^^**^ that exclusive commerce which has been deemed the 

4 

chief advantage resulting from the establishment of 
colonies. But in the infancy of colonization, and 
without the guidance of observation or experience, 
the ideas of men, with respect to the mode of form- 
ing new settlements, were not fully unfolded, or pro- 
perly arranged. At a period when they could not 
foresee the future grandeur and importance of the 
' communities which they were about to call into ex- 
istence, they were ill qualified to concert the best 
plan for governing them. Besides, the English of 
that age, accustomed to the high prerogative and 
arbitrary rule of their monarchs, were not animated 
with such liberal sentiments, either concerning their 
own personal or political rights, as have become 
familiar in the more mature and improved state of 
their constitution. 
CoioDies Without hesitation or reluctance the proprietors 
and N?w * 0^ both colouics prepared to execute their respective 
^^■«*«>^ plans ; and under the authority of a charter, which 
would now be rejected with disdain, as a violent in- 
vasion of the sacred and inalienable rights of liberty, 
the first permanent settlements of the English in 
America were established. From this period, the 
progress of the two provinces of Virginia and New 
England forms a regular and connected story. The 
former in the south, and the latter in the north, may 
be considered as the original and parent colonies ; in 
imitation of which, and under whose bhelter, all the 
others have been successively planted and reared. 
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The first attempts to occupy Virginia and New B o o it 
England were made by very feeble bodies of emi- ^^ 
grants. As these settled under great disadvantages^ Adv«C 
among tribes of savages, and in an uncultivated de- *««? ^ 
sert ; as they attained gradually, after long strug- history of 
gles and many disasters, to that maturity of strength, ^^ ^^ 
and order of policy, which entitle them to be con* their in- 
sidered as respectable states, the history of their "* *'^*' 
persevering efforts merits particular attention . It will 
exhibit a spectacle no less striking than instructive, 
and presents an opportunity, which rarely occurs, of 
contemplating a society in the first moment of its 
political existence, and of observing how its spirit 
forms in its infant state, how its principles begin to 
unfold as it advances, and how those characteristic 
qualities which distinguish its maturer age are sue* 
cessively acquired. The account of the establish* 
ment of the other English colonies, undertaken at 
periods when the importance of such possessions 
was better understood, and effected by more direct 
and vigorous exertions of the parent state, is less in* 
teresting. I shall therefore relate the history of the 
two original colonies in detail. With respect to the 
subsequent settlements, some more general observa- 
tions concerning the time, the motives, and circam-' 
stances of their establishment will be sufficient. I 
begin with tlie history of Virginia, the most ancient 
and most valuable of the British colonies in North 
America. 

Though many persons of distinction became pro- Newport 
prietors in the company which undertook to plant a^r*-n?[. 
colony in Virginia, its funds seem not to have been Pec. 19.' 
considerable, and its first effor^ was certainly ex* 
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BOOH tremely feeble. A small vessel of a hundred tons, 
'^- and two barks, under the command of Captain 
^'^^'''^"^ Newport, sailed with a hundred and five nien de- 
stined to remain in the country. Some of these 
were of respectable families, particularly a brother 
of the Earl of Northumberland, and several officers 
who had served with reputation in the reign of Eli- 
1607. zabeth. Newport, I know not for what reason, fol- 
^" ' lowed the andent course by the West-Indies, and 
did not reach the coast of North America for four 
months. But he approached it with better fortune 
than any former navigator; for, having been driven, 
by the violence of a storm, to the northward of 
Boanoke, the place of his destination, the first land 
he discovered was a promontory which he called 
discovers ^*P^ Henry, the southern boundary of the Bay of 
the Chesa- Chesapcak. The English stood directly into that 
spacious inlet, which seemed to invite them to enr 
ter ; and as they advanced, contemplated, with a 
mixture of delight and admiration, that grand re- 
servoir, into which are poured the waters of all the 
vast rivers, whicli not only diffuse fertility through 
that district of America, but open the interior parts 
of the country to navigation, and render a com- 
mercial intercourse more extensive and commo- 
dious than in any other region of the globe. New- 
port, keeping along the southern shore,, sailed up a 
river, which the natives called Powhatan, and to 
saUs up which ,he gave the name of James-River. After 
Wwr*" ^^^»g its banks, during a run of above forty miles 
from its mouth, they all concluded that a country, 
where safe and convenient harbours seemed to be 
numerous, would be. a more suitable station for a 
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trading colony, tlian the shoaiy and dangerous coast book 
to the south, on which their countrymen had for- ^^ 
merly settled. Here then they determined to abide ; 
and having chosen a proper spot for their residence, 
they gave this infant settlement the name of James- founds 
Town, which it still retains ; and though it has ne- Jf^^s- 
ver become either populous or opulent, it can boast 
of being the most ancient habitation of the English 
in the New World. But however well chosen the 
situation might be, the members of the colony were 
far from availing themselves of its advantages . Vio- 
lent animosities had broke out among some of their 
leaders, during their voyage to Virginia. These 
did not subside on their arrival there. The first Bad admi- 
deed of the council, which assumed the government ^^'»^***<^°- 
in virtue of a commission brought from England 
under the seal of the company, and opened on the 
day after they landed, was an act of injustice. Cap- 
tain Smith, who had been appointed a member of 
the council, was excluded from his seat at the boards 
by the mean jealousy of his colleagues, and not only 
reduced to the condition of a private man, buit of 
one suspected and watched by his superiors. This 
diminution of his influence, and restraint on bis 
activity, was an essential injury to the colony, which 
at that juncture stood in need of the aid pf both. 
For soon after they began to . settle, the English 
were involved in a war with the natives, partly by 
their own indiscretion, and partly by the suspicion 
and ferocity of those barbarians. And although 
the Indiansj scattered over the countries adjacent Colony 
to James-River, were divided into independent by'the in- 
tribes, so extremely feeble that hardly one of them ^^*"'' 
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BOOK could muster aboTe two hundred warriors^, thejr 
^^ teased and annoyed an infant colony by their inces- 
sant hostilities. To this was add^ a calamity still 
more dreadful ; the stock of provisions left for their 
June i& subsistence, on the departure of their ships for Eng- 
landy was so scanty and of sudi bad qusdity, that a 
scarcity, approaching almost to absolute famine, 
suffers soon foUowcd. Such poor unwholesome fere 
X%T"" brought on diseases, the violence of which was so 
the un^ much increased by the sultry heat of the climate, 
nossoTthe ^^d the moisture of a country covered with wood, 
***°*^®* that before the beginning of September one half 
of their number died, and most of the survivors 
were sickly and dejected. In such trying extremi- 
ties, the comparative powers of every individual are 
discovered and called forth, and each naturally takes 
that station, and assumes that ascendant, to which 
he is entitled by his tidents and force of mind, 
goii^ Every eye was now turned towards Smith, and all 
caUed to willingly devolved on him that authority of which 
mand^re- they had formerly deprived him# r His undaunted 
stores the temper, deeply tinctured with the wild romantic 

prosperity ,/ *•', , 

of the CO- spirit characteristic of military adventurers in that 
lony. 1^^ ^j,^,^ peculiarly suited to such a situation. The 
vigour of his constitution continued fortunately stiU 
unimpaired by disease, and his mind was never ap- 
palled by danger. He instantly adopted the only 
plan that could save them from destruction. He 
began by surrounding James-Town with such rude 
fortifications as were a sufficient defence against the 
assaults of savages. He then marched, at the head 

t Purchasy vob iv. Id92. Smith's Travds^ p.23. 
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of a small detachment, in quest of their enemies, book 
Some tribe$ he gained by caresses and presents, and ^' 
procured fronl them a supply of provisions. Others 
he attacked with open force ; and defeating them 
on every occasion, whatever their superiority in 
numbers might be, compelled them to impart to 
him some portion of their winter stores. As the 
recompense of all his toils and dangers, he saw 
abundance and contentment re-established in the 
colony, and hoped that he should be able to maintain 
them in that happy state, until the arrival of ships 
from England in the spring : but in one of his ex- 
cursions he was surprised by a numerous body of 
Indians, and in making his escape from them, after 
a gallant defence, he sunk to the neck in a swamp, 
and was obliged to surrender. Though he knew well he is taken 
what a dreadful fate awaits the prisoners of savages, by the7n. 
his presence of mind did not forsake him. He ^^^* 
showed those who bad taken him captive a mari- 
ners' compass, and amused them with so many won- 
derful accounts of its virtues^ as filled them with as- 
tonishment and veneration, which began to operate 
very powerfully in his favour. They led him, how- 
ever, in triumph through vaiious parts of the 
country, and conducted him at last to Powhatan^ 
the most considerable Sachim in that part of Vir- 
ginia. There the doom of death being pronounced, 
he was led to the place of execution, and his head 
already bowed down to receive the fatal blow, when 
that fond attachment of the American women to 
their European invaders, the beneficial effects of 
which the Spaniards often experienced, interposed 
in his behalf. The favourite daughter of Powha- 

VOL. III. R 
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ft o K tan rushed in between him and the executioner, 
^^' and by her entreaties and tears prevailed on her 
father to spare his life. The beneficence of his 
deliverer, whom the early English writers dignify 
with the title of the Princess Pocahuntas, did not 
terminate here ; she soon after procured his liberty, 
and sent him from time to time seasonable presents 
of provisions^. 
On his Smith, on his return to James-Town, found the 

findrihe^ colony rcduccd to thirty-eight persons, who in 
colony despair were preparing to abandon a country 
rt^ed. which did not seem destined to be the habitation 
of Englishmen. He employed caresses, threats, 
and even violence, in order to prevent them from 
executing this fatal resolution. With difficulty he 
prevailed on them to defer it so long, that the suc- 
cour anxiously expected from England arrived. 
Season- Plenty was instantly restored ; a hundred new 
*^^® "^^j^ planters were added to their number; and an am- 
Bngiand. pie stock of whatever was requisite for clearing and 
sowing the ground was delivered to them. But an 
unlucky incident turned their attention from that 
species of industry which alone could render their 
Colonists situation comfortable. In a small stream of water 
brthrw)- ^^^^ issued from a bank of sand n6ar James-Town, 
pearances a scdimeut of somc shiuiug mineral substance, 
^ ^^ ' which had some resemblance of gold, was discover- 
ed. At a time when the precious metals were con- 
ceived to be the peculiar and only valuable produc- 
tions of the New World, when every mountain was 
supposed to contain a treasure, and every rivulet 

h Smith's Travels, p. 44, &c, Purchas, ir. 1704. Stith. 
p. 45, &c. 
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was searched for its golden sands, this appearance book 
was fondly considered as an infallible indication of ^ P^' 
a nxine. Every hand was eager to dig ; large quan- 
tities of this glittering dust were aniassed. From 
some assay of its nature, made by an artist as un- 
skilful as his companions were credulous, it was 
pronounced to be extremely rich. " There was 
now," says Smith, " no talk, no hope, no work, 
but dig gold, wash gold, refine gold*." With 
this imaginary wealth the first vessel returning 
to England was loaded, wh^e the culture of the 

land and every useful occupation were totally neg- 
lected. 

The effects of this fatal delusion were soon felt. Smith im. 
Notwithstanding all the provident activity of Smith, survey of 
in procuring corn from the natives by traffic or by *^® ^^^ 
force, the colony began to suffer as much as formerly 
from scarcity of food, and was wasted by the same 
distempers. In hopes of obtaining some relief. 
Smith proposed, as they had not hitherto extended 
their researches beyond the countries contiguous to 
James-River, to open an intercourse with the more 
remote tribes, and to examine into the state of cul- 
ture and population among them. The 'execution 
of this arduous design he undertook himself, in u 
small open boat, with a feeble crew, and a very 
scanty stock of provisions. He began his survey at 
Cape Charles, and in two different excursions, which 
continued above four months, he advanced as far 
as the river Susquehannah, which flows into the 
bottom of the bay. He visited all the countries 
both on the east and west shores ; he entered most 

* Smith's Travels, p. 53. 
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B O O K of the considerable creeks ; he sailed up many of 
*X. the great rivers as far as their falls. He traded 
with some tribes ; he fought with others ; he ob- 
served the nature of the territory which they occu- 
pied, their mode of subsistence, the peculiarities in 
their manners ; and left among all a wonderful ad- 
miration either of the beneficence or valour of the 
English. After sailing above three thousand miles 
in a paltry vessel, ill fitted for such an extensive na- 
vigation, during which the hardships to which he 
was exposed, as well as the patience with ^yhich he 
endured, and the fortitude with which he surmount- 
ed them, equal whatever is related of the celebrated 
Spanish discoverers in their most daring enter- 
prises, he returned to James-Town ; he brought 
with him an account of that large portion of the 
American continent now comprehended in the two 
provinces of Virginia and Maryland ^ so full and 
exact, that after the progress of information and 
research for a century and a half, his map exhibits 
no inaccurate view of both countries, and is the 
original upon which all subsequent delineations and 
descriptions have been formed ^ 

But whatever pleasing prospect of future benefit 
might open upon this complete discovery of a 
country fonned by nature to be the seat of an ex- 
clusive commerce, it afforded but little relief for 
their present wants. The colony still depended for 
subsistence chiefly on supplies from the natives ; 
as, after all the efforts of their own industry, hardly 
thirty acres of ground were yet cleared so as to be 

^ Smith'! Trarels, p, 65, &c. J Stith. p. 83. 
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capable of culture "• By Smith's attention, how- BOOK 
ever, the stores of the English were so regularly ^' 
fijled, that for some time they felt no considerable 
distress ; and at this juncture a change was made 
in the constitution of the company, which seemed 
to promise an increase of their sucuricy and hap- 
piness. That supreme direction of all the compa- 
ny's operations, which the King by his charter had 
reserved to himself, discouraged persons of rank 
or property from becoming members of a society 
so dependent on the arbitrary will of the crown. 
Upon a representation of this to James, he granted 1609. 
them a new charter, with more ample privileges. ^ ^^ 



Dew 



He enlarged the boundaries of the colony; he^^*^^^ 

^ ' gi'anted. 

rendered the powers of the company, as a cor- 
poration, more explicit and complete; he abo- 
lished the jurisdiction of the council resident in 
Virginia ; he vested the government entirely in a 
council residing in London ; he granted to the 
proprietors of the company the right of electing 
the persons who were to compose this council, by 
a majority of voices ; he authorized this council to 
establish such laws, orders, and forms of govern- 
ment and magistracy, for the colony and plantation, 
as they in their discretion shojild think to be fittest 
for the good of the adventurers and inhabitants 
there ; he empowered them to nominate a governor 
to have the administration of affairs in the colony ; 
and to carry their orders into execution". In con- 
sequence of these concessions, the company having 
acquired the power of regulating all its own trans- 
actions, the number of proprietors increased, and 

"» Stith. p. 97. «» Id. Append. 8. 
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BOOK among them we find the most respectable names 

'^^ in the nation. 
L^^dDc^ The first deed of the new council was to appoint 
Uware ap- Lord Delaware governor and captain-general of their 
governor, colony in Virginia. To a person of his rank those 
high-sounding titles could be no allurement ; and 
by his thorough acquaintance with the progress and 
state of the settlement, he knew enough of th^ la- 
bour and difficulty with which an infant colony is 
reared, to expect any thing but anxiety and care in 
discharging the duties of that delicate office. But, 
from zeal to promote an establishment which he 
e^cpected to prove so highly beneficial to his coun- 
try, he was willing to relinquish all the comforts of 
an honourable station, to undertake a long voyage 
to settle in an uncultivated region, destitute of every 
accommodation to which he had been accustomed^ 
and where he foresaw that toil, and trouble, and 
Gates and danger awaited him. But as he could not imme- 
appoUited diately leave England, the council dispatched Sir 
to com- Thomas Gates and Sir George Summers, the for- 
the arrival mcr of whom had been appointed lieutenant-gene- 
of Lord j.j^| j^jjj ^i^g latter admiral, with nine ships and five 

hundred planters. They carried with them com- 
missions by which they were empowered to super- 
sede the jurisdiction of the former council, to pro- 
claim Lord Delaware governor, and, until he should 
arrive, to take the administration of affairs into 
Their ship their own hands. A violent hurricane separated 
on the the vessel in which Gates and Summers had em- 
coast of barked from the rest of the fleet, and stranded it 

Bermudas* 

Aug. 11. on the coast of Bermudas. The other ships arrived 
safely at James-Town, But the fete of their com- 
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manders was unknown. Their commission for B o k 
new-modelling the government, and all other pub- '^' 
lie papers, were supposed to be lost together with 
them. The present form of government, however, 
was held to be abolished. No legal warrant could 
be produced for establishing any other. Smith was 
not in a condition at this juncture to assert his own 
rights, or to act with his wonted vigour. By an 
accidental explosion of gunpowder, he had been so 
miserably scorched and mangled that he was inca- 
pable of moving, and under the necessity of com- 
mitting himself to the guidance of his friends, who 
carried him aboard one of the ships returning to 
England, in hopes that he might recover by more 
skilful treatment than he could meet with in Vir- . 
gmia . 

After his departure, every thing tended fast to Anarchy 
the wildest anarchy. Faction and discontent had ^",*^® 

^ colony. 

often risen so high among the old settlers, that they 
could hardly be kept within bounds. The spirit of 
the new comers was too ungovernable to bear any 
restraint. Several among them of better rank were 
such dissipated hopeless young men, as their friends 
were glad to send out in quest of whatever fortune 
might betide them in a foreign land. Of the lower 
order many were so profligate or desperate, that their 
country was happy to throw them out as nuisances 
in society. Such persons were little capable of the 
regular subordination, the strict economy, and per- 
severing industry, which their situation required. 
The Indians observing their misconduct, and that 

^Purchas, It. 1734, Ac. Smitk's Tmvels, p. 89, Stith. 
p, 10l2,&c. 
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BOOK every precaution for sustenance or safety was neg- 
'^* ^ lected, not only withheld the supplies of provisions 
which they were accustomed to furnish, but ha- 

The coio- rassed them with continual hostilities. All their 

by fwnine. subsistence was derived from the stores which they 
had brought from England ; these were soon con- 
sumed ; then the domestic animals sent out to 
breed in the country were devoured ; and by this 
inconsiderate waste, they were reduced to such ex** 
tremity of famine, as not only to eat the most nau- 
seous and unwholesome roots and berries, but to 
feed on the bodies of the Indians whom they slew, 
and even on those of their companions who sunk 
under the oppression of such complicated distress, 
In less than six months, of five hundred persons 
whom Smith left in Virginia, only sixty remain- 
ed; and these so feeble and dejected, that they 
could not have survived for ten days, if succour had 
not arrived from a quarter whence they did not ex* 
pect itP. 

Gates and When Gates and Summers were thrown ashore 

Summers ^ , , 

arrivefrom on Bermudas, fortunately not a smgle person on 
Bermudas J jjpj^j.^ their ship perished. A considerable part of 

their provisions and stores, too, was saved, and in 
that delightful spot Nature, with spontaneous 
bounty, presented to them such a variety of her pro- 
ductions, that a hundred and fifty people subsisted 
in affluence for ten months on an uninhabited island. 
Impatient, however, to escape from a place where 
they were cut off from all intercourse with man- 
kind, they set about building two barks with such 
\p0l3 and materials as they had, and by amazing ef- 

P Stith. p. 116. Purchas, iv. 1748. 
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forts of perseverance and ingenuity they finished book 
them. In these they embarked, and steered directly ^ ^^ ^ 
towards Virginia, in hopes of finding an ample con- ^"^^""'^ 
solation for all their toils and dangers in the em- 
braces of their companions, and amidst the com- 
forts of a flourishing colony. After a more pro- 
sperous navigation than they could have expected in 
their ill-constructed vessels, they landed at James- 
Town. But instead of that joyful interview for May 23 
which they fondly looked, a spectacle presented it- 
3elf which struck them with horror. They beheld find the 
tlie miserable remaindei* of their countrymen ema- thl^utmoat 
ciated with famine and sickness^ sunk in despair, distress ; 
and in their figure and looks rather resembling 
$pectres than human beings. As Gates and Sum* 
mers, in full confidence of finding plenty of provi- 
sions in Virginia, had brought Ivith them no larger 
stock than was deemed necessary for their own sup- 
port during the voyage, their inability to afibrd re- 
lief to their countrymen added to the anguish with 
which they viewed this unexpected scene of distress. 
Nothing how remained but instantly to abandon a 
country, where it was impossible to subsist any 
longer ; and though all that could be found in the 
stores of the colony, when added to what remained 
of the stock brought from Bermudas, did not amount 
to more than was sufficient to support them for six- 
teen days, at the most scanty allowance, they set 
sail, in hopes of being able to reach Newfoundland, 
where they expected to be relieved by their country- 
men employed at that season in the fishery there ^. 

4 A minute and curious account of the shipwreck of Gates 
and Summers, and of their adventures in Beirmudas, was com- 
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BOOK But it was not the will of Heaven that all the 
^^* labour of the English, in planting this colony, as 
are about ^f^^ as all their hopes of benefit from its future 
to return prosperity, should be for ever lost. Before Gates 
iwidf^" and the melancholy companions of his voyage had 
when Lord reached the mouth of James-River, they were met 

lielaware ^ 

arrives, by Lord Delaware with three ships, that brought a 
large recruit of provisions, a considerable number 
of new settlers, and every thing requisite for de- 
fence or cultivation. By persuasion and authority 
he prevailed on them to return to James-Town, 
where they found their fort, their magazines, and 
houses entire, which Sir Thomas Gates, by some 
happy chance, had preserved from being set on fire 
at the time of their departure. A society so feeble 
and disordered in its frame, required a tender and 
skilful hand to cherish it, and restore its vigour. 

Wise ad- »p[jjg \^ found in Lord Delaware : he searched into 

immstra* 

tion of the causes of their misfortunes^ as far as he could 
huirare.^" ^iscovcr them, amidst the violence of their mutual 
accusations ; but instead of exerting his power in 
punishing crimes that were past, he employed his 
prudence in healing their dissentions^ and in guard- 
ing against a repetition of the same fatal errors. 
By unwearied assiduities, by the respect due to an 
amiable and beneficent character, by knowing how 
• to mingle severity with indulgence, and when to as- 
sume the dignity of his office, as well as when to 
display the gentleness natural to his own temper, 
he gradually reconciled men corrupted by anarchy 
to subordination and discipline, he turned the at- 

posed by Strachy, a gentlemai^ who accompanied them^ and was 
published by Purchas, iv. 1734. 
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tention of the idle and profligate to industry, and book 
taught the Indians again to reverence and dread the ^^• 
English name. Under such an administration, the ^gfP^ 
colony began once more^to assume a promising ap- March 28. 
pearance ; when, unhappily for it, a complication of ^wige?***' 
diseases brought on by the climate obliged Lord ^^^ ^ ^^ 
Delaware to quit the country ''; the government of Eil^i^d. 
which he committed to Mr. Percy^ 

He was soon superseded by the arrival of Sir ?^*y ^^• 
Thomas Dale ; in whom the company had vested mL D^^ 
more absolute authority than in any of his prede- ^PP^*"*"^ 
cessors, empowering him to rule by martial law ; Martyr 
a short code of which, founded on the practice of ^^7 ^^ 
the armies in the Low Countries, the most rigid 
military school at that time in Europe, they senf 
out with him. This system of government is so 
violent and arbitrary, that even the Spaniards them- 
selves had not ventured to introduce it into their 
settlements ; for among them, as soon as a planta- 
tion began and the arts of peace succeeded to the 
operations of waj*, the jurisdiction of the civil ma- 
gistrate was uniformly established. But however 
unconstitutional or oppressive this may appear, it 
was adopted by the advice of Sir Francis Bacon, 
the most enlightened philosopher, and one of the 
most eminent lawyers of the age*. The company, 
well acquainted with the inefficacy of every method 
which they had hitherto employed for restraining 
the unruly mutinous spirits which they had to go- 
vern, eagerly adopted a plan that had the sanction 
of such high authority to recommend it. Happily 

' Stiih. p. n 7. Purchas, iv. 1 764. 
* Bacon, Essay on Plantations, p. 3. 
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B o o K for the colony. Sir Thomas Dale, who was intrust- 
^^' ed with this dangerous power, exercised it with 




prudence and moderation. By the vigour which 
the summary mode of military punishment gave to 
his administration, he introduced into the colony 
more perfect order than had ever been established 
there ; and at the same time he tempered his vigour 
with so much discretion, that no alarm seems to have 
been given by this formidable innovation*. 
^^12. The regular form which the colony now began 
New char- to assume induced the King to issue a new charter 
toMie"^ for the encouragement of the adventurers, by which 
lony J new he not ouly Confirmed all their former privileges, 
confem^! ^"^ prolonged the term of exemption from pay- 
ment of duties on the commodities exported by 
them, but granted them more extensive property, 
as well as more ample jurisdiction. All the islands 
lying within three hundred leagues of the coast 
were annexed to the province of Virginia. In 
consequence of this, the company took possession 
of Bermudas, and the other small islands discover- 
ed by Gates and Summers, and at the same time 
prepared to send out a considerable reinforcement 
to the colony at James-Town. The expense of 
those extraordinary efforts was defrayed by the pro- 
fits of a lottery, which amounted nearly to thirty 
thousand pounds. This expedient they were au- 
thorized to employ by their new charter" ; and it 
is remarkable, as the first instance, in the English 
history, of any public countenance given to this 
pernicious seducing mode of levying money. But 

^Stith.p. 112. 

« Stith. p. 1 9 1 . Appendix, 23, &g* 
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the House of Commons^ which towards the close book 
of this reign began to observe every measure of go- ^' 
vernment with jealous attention, having remon- 
strated against the institution, as unconstitutional 
and impolitic, James recalled the license under the 
sanction of which it had been established^. 

By the severe discipline of martial law, the ac- ^^^^ 
tivity of the colonists was forced into a proper di- lands pro- 
rection, and exerted itself in useful industry. This, ^^^^ 
aided by a fertile soil and favourable climate, soon 
enabled them to raise such a large stock of provi- 
sions, that they were no longer obliged to trust for 
subsistence to the precarious supplies which they 
obtained or extorted from the Indians. In pro- 
portion as the English became more independent, 
the natives courted their friendship upon more equal 
terms. The happy effects of this were quickly felt. 
Sir Thomas Dale concluded a treaty with one of Tr^ty 
their most powerful and warlike tribes, situated on natives. 
the river Chickahominy, in which they consented 
to acknowledge themselves subjects to the King of 
Great Britain, to assume henceforth the name of 
Englishmen, to send a body of their warriors to the 
assistance of the English as often as they took the 
field against any enemy, and to deposit annually a 
stipulated quantity of Indian corn in the storehouses 
of the colony'^. An event, which the early histo- 
rians of Virginia relate with peculiar satisfaction, 
prepared the way for this union. Pocahuntas, the 
favourite daughter of the great Chief Powhatan, to 

^ Chalmers' Annals, i. 32. 

^ Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. de Bry, pars x. p. 33. Stith. 
p. 130. 
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BOOK whose intercession Captain Smith was indebted for 
^^- bis life, persevered in her partial attachment to the 
English ; and as she frequently visited their settle- 
ments, where she was always received with respect- 
ful hospitality, her admiration of their arts and man- 
ners continued to increase. During this intercourse, 
her beauty, which is represented as far superior to 
that of her country-women, made such impression 

rief th^"^" ^" *^® heart of Mr. Rolfe, a young man of rank 
daughter in the colouy, that he warmly solicited her to ac- 

dian"chief. ^^P^ ^^ ^^"^ ^* ^ husband. Where manners are 
simple, courtship is not tedious. Neither artifice 
prevents, nor ceremony forbids^ the heart from de- 
claring its sentiments. Pocahuntas readily gave 
her consent ; Dale encouraged the alliance, and 
Powhatan did not disapprove it. The marriage was 
celebrated with extraordinary pomp ; and from that 
period a friendly correspondence subsisted between 
the colony and all the tribes subject to Powhatan, 
or that stood in awe of his power. Rolfe and his 
princess (for by that name the writers of the last 
age always distinguish her) set out for England, 
where she was received by James and his Queen 
with the respect suited to her birth. Being care- 
fully instructed in the principles of the Christian 
faith^ she was publicly baptized, but died a few years 
after, on her return to America, leaving one son, 
from whom are sprung some of the most respect- 
able families in Virginia, who boast of their de- 
scent from the race of the ancient rulers of their 
country*. But notwithstanding the visible good 

* Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. de Biy^ pars x. p. 23. Stith. 
p. 129. 146. Smith*8 Travels, p. 113. 121. 
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eflfects of that alliance, none of Rolfe*s countrymen book 
seem to have imitated the example which he set ^^• 
them, of intermarrying with the natives. Of all 
the Europeans who have settled in America, the 
English have availed themselves least of this ob- 
vious method of conciliating the affection of its 
original inhabitants; and, either from the shyness 
conspicuous in their national character, or from the 
want of that pliant facility of manners which ac- 
commodates itself to every situation, they have been 
more averse than the French and Portuguese, or 
even the Spaniards, from incorporating with the 
native Americans. The Indians, courting such an 
union, offered their daughters in marriage to their 
new guests : and when they did not accept of the 
proffered alliance, they naturally imputed it to pride, 
and to their contempt of them as an inferior order 
of beings y. 

During the interval of tranquillity procured by Lan^ ip 
the alliance with Powhatan, an important change fiJst be- 
was made in the state of the colony. Hitherto no «°™®* P*"^ 

perty. 

right of private property in land had been esta- 
blished. The fields that were cleared had been cul- 
tivated by the joint labour of the colonists ; their 
product was carried to the common storehouses, 
and distributed weekly to every family, according to 
its number and exigencies. A society, destitute of 
the first advantage resulting from social union, was 
not formed to prosper. Industry, when not excited 
by the idea of property in what was acquired by its 
own efforts, made no vigorous exertion. The head 
bad no inducement to contrive, nor the hand to la- 

y Beverley's Hist, of Virg. p. 25, 
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BOOK bour. The idle and improvident trusted entirely 
^^ to what was issued from the common store ; . the 
assiduity even of the sober and attentive relaxed, 
when they perceived that others were to reap the 
fruit of their toil ; and it was computed, that the 
united industry of the colony did not accomplish as 
much work in a week as might have been performed 
in a day, if each individual had laboured on his 
Advan- ^wn account. In order to remedy this, Sir Thomas 
^^' Dale divided a considerable portion of the land into 
small lots, and granted one of these to each indi- 
vidual in full property. From the moment that in- 
dustry had the certain prospect of a recompense it 
advanced with rapid progress. The articles of pri- 
mary necessity were cultivated with so much atten- 
tion as secured the means of subsistence ; and such 
schemes of improvement were formed as prepared 
the way for the introduction of opulence into the 
colony^. V 

Culture of The industrious spirit which began to rise among 
trodi^d?" ^^^ planters was soon directed towards a new ob- 
ject ; and they applied to it for some time with such 
inconsiderate ardour as was productive of fatal con- 
sequences. Tlie culture of tobacco, which has since 
become the staple of Virginia, and the source of 
1616 ^^^ prosperity, was introduced about this time into 
the colony. As the taste for that weed continued 
to increase in England, notwithstanding the zealous 
declamations of James against it, the tobacco im- 
' ported from Virginia came to a ready market ; and 
though it was so much inferior in quality or in es- 
timation to that raised by the Spaniards in the West- 

« Smith's Travels, p. 114. Stith, p. 131. 
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Indian islands, that a pound of the latter sold fore o K 
ei^teen shillings, and of the former for no more ^ ^^* 
than three shillings, it yielded a considerable profit. 
Allured by the prospect of such a certain and quick Bad con- 
return, every other species of industry was neglected, arlrinff*^ 
The land which ought to have been reserved for from it. 
raising provisions, and even the struts of James- 
Town, were planted with tobacco. Various regu- 
lations were framed to restrain this ill-directed ac- 
tivity. But, from eagerness for present gain, the 
planters disregarded every admonition • The means 
of subsistence became so scanty, as forced them to 
renew their demands upon the Indians, who seeing 
no end of those exactions, their antipathy to the 
English name revived with additional rancour, aiid 
they began to form schemed of vengeance, with a 
secrecy and silence peculiar to Americans'. 

Meanwhile the colony, notwithstanding this er- 
ror in its operations, and the cloud that was gather- 
ing over its head, continued to wear an aspect of 
prosperity. Its numbers increased by successive 
migrations ; the quantity of tobacco exported be- 
came every year more considerable, and several of 
the planters were not only in an easy situation, but 
advancing fast to opulence^ ; and by two events, 
which happened nearly at the same time, both po- 
pulation and. industry were greatly promoted. As 
few women had hitherto ventured to eneounter the 
hardships which were unavoidable in an unknown 
and uncultivated country, most of the colonists, 

constrained to live single, considered themselves as 

• 

• Sdth, p. 140. 147. 164. 168. Smith, p. 130. PuTchts, ir. 
.1787. »> Smith, p. 139. 
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BOO K no more than sojournfers in a land to which they 
were not attached by the tender ties of a family tod 
.children. In order to induce them to settle there, 
the company took advantage of the apparent tran- 
wom^ quillity in the country, to send out a considerable 
emigrate number of young women, of humble birth indeed, 
Un?to°^" l>wt of unexceptionable character, and encouraged 
Virginia, ^j^g planters, by premiums and immunities, to marry 
them^. These new companions were received with 
such fondness, and many of them so comfortably 
established, as invited others to follow their example ; 
and by degrees thoughtless adventurers, assuming 
the sentiments of virtuous citizens and of provi- 
dent fathers of families, became solicitous about 
the prosperity of a country which they now consi* 
dered as their own. As the colonists began to form 
more extensive plans of industry, they were unex- 
pectedly furnished with means of executing them 
Negroet with greater facility. A Dutch ship from the coast 
duced?**^^ of Guinea, having sailed up James-River, sold a 
part of her cargo of Negroes to the planters^ ; and 
as that hardy race was found more capable of en« 
during fatigue under a sultry climate than Euro- 
peans, their number has been increased by conti- 
nual importation ; their aid seems now to be essen- 
tial to the existence of the colony, and the greater 
part of field -labour in Virginia is performed by ser- 
vile hands. 

But a§; the condition of the colony improved, the 
spirit of its members became more independent. 
To Englishmen the summary and severe decisions 

• Stith, p. 166. 197. ^ Beverley, p. 37, 
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6( martial law, however tempered by the mildness B d o ic 
of their governors, appeared intolerably oppressive ; ^' 
and they longed to recover the privileges to which 
they had been accustomed under the liberal form of 
government in their native country. In compliance 1619. 
with this spirit, Sir George Yeardley, in the year First gene- 
1619, called the first general assembly that was ever ^ ^^^^ 
held in Virginia ; and the numbers of the people pretenta- 
were now so increased, and their settlements so di- *"^*' 
spersed, that eleven corporations appeared by their 
representatives in this convention, where they were 
permitted to assume legislative power, and to exer- 
cise the noblest function of free men. The laws 
enacted in it seem neither to have been many nor 
of great importance ; but the meeting was highly 
^ acceptable to the people, as they now beheld among 
themselves an image of the English constitution, 
which they reverenced as the most perfect model of 
free government. In order to render this resem- ^'f^^J 24. 

New con* 

blance more complete, and the rights of the plant- stitution 
ers more certain, the company issued a charter or ^J^^^^^^jf^n 
ordinance, which gave a legal and permanent form 
to the government of the colony. The supreme 
legislative authority in Virginia, in imitation of that 
in Great Britain, was divided and lodged partly in 
the governor, ,who held the place of the sovereign ; 
partly in a council of state named by the company, 
which possessed some of the distinctions, and exer- 
cised some of the functions, belonging to the peer- 
age ; partly in a general council or assembly com- 
posed of the representatives of the people, in which 
were vested powers and privileges similar to those 
of the House of Commons. In both these coun- 

s2 
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BOOK cils all quecftions were to be determined by the ma-. 
^* jority of voices, and a negative was reserved to the 
governor; but no law or ordinance, though ap- 
proved of by all the three members of the l^slature, 
was to be of force until it was ratified in England by a 
general court of the company, and returned under its 
seal^. Thus the constitution of the colony was 
fixed, and the members of it are henceforth to be 
considered, not merely as servants of a commercial 
company dependent on the will and orders of their 
superior, but as free men and citizens. 
Industry The natural effect of that happy change in their 
condition was an increase of their industry. The 
product of tobacco in Virginia was now equal, not 
only to the consumption of it in Great Britain^, 
but could furnish some quantity for a foreign mar* 
Direct ket. The company opened a trade for it with Hol- 
the colony land, and established warehouses for it in Middel- 
ji^ HoU |jyj.g ^j^^ Flushing. James and his privy council, 
.^J alarmed at seeing the commerce of a commodity, 
offence to for which the demand was daily increasing, turned 

James. 

• Stith, Appendix^ p. 32, &c. 

'It is a vatter of 9ome curiosity to trace the progress of the 
consumption of this unnecessary commodity. The use of to- 
bacco seems to have been first introduced into England about 
the yeap 1586. Possibly a few sea-faring persons may have ac- 
quired a relish for it by their intercourse with the Spaniards pre- 
vious to that period) but the use of it cannot be denominated 
a national habit sooner than the time I have mentioned. Upon 
an average of the seven years immediately preceding the year 
1 622, the whole import of tobacco into England amounted to 
a hundred and forty-two thousand and eighty-five pounds 
weight. Stith,p. 246. From this it appears, that the taste had 
spread with a rapidity which is remarkable. 3ut how inconsi- 
deiable is that quantity to what is now consumed in Great 
Britain ! 
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into a channel that tended to the diminution of the B O o K 
revenue, by depriving it of a considerable duty im- 
posed on the importation of tobacco, interposed with 
vigour to check this innovation. Some expedient 
was found, by which the matter was adjusted for 
the present ; but it is remarkable as the first in- 
stance of a difference in sentiment between the pa- 
rent-state and the colony, concerning their respec- 
tive rights. The former concluded, that the trade 
5f the colony should be confined to England, and 
all its productions be landed there. The latter 
claimed, not only the general privilege of English- 
men to carry their commodities to the best mar- 
ket, but pleaded the particular concessions in their 
charter, by which an unlimited freedom of com- 
merce seemed to be granted to them^. The time 
for a more full discussion of this important ques- 
tion was not yet arrived. 

But while the colony continued to increase so The colony 
fast, that settlements were scattered, not only along "hf p^ao. 
the banks of James and York rivers, but began to tion»nec«- 
extend to the Rapahannock, and even to the Potow- defence 
mack, the English, relying on their own numbers, J^diaml^* 
and deceived by this appearance of prosperity, lived 
in full security. They neither attended to the 
movements of the Indians, nor suspected their 
machinations ; and though suitounded by a people 
whom they might have known from experience to 
be both artful and vindictive, they neglected every 
jirecaution for their own safety that was requisite 
ih such a situation. Like the peaceful inhabitants 
of a society completely established, they were no 

I Stith, p. 200, &e. 
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BOOK longer soldiers but citizens, and were so intent on 

TV 

^ ^ what was subservient to the comfort or embellish* 
^'^y'^''^ ment of civil life, that every martial exercise began 
to be laid aside as unnecessary. The Indians, 
whom they commonly employed a^ hunters, were 
furnished with fire-arms, and taught to use them 
with dexterity. They were permitted to frequent 
the habitations of the English at all hours, and 
received as innocent visitants whom there wasi 
no. reason to dread. This inconsiderate security 
enabled the Indians to prepare for the ex^ution of 
. that plan of vengeance, which they meditated with 
all the deliberate forethought which is agreeable to 
their temper. Nor did they want a leader capable 
General of conducting their schemes with address. On the 
S^e^ng. death of Powhatan, in the year 1618, Opechan- 
lish pian^ caiiough Succeeded him,, not only as wirowanee, or 
indiaDAj chief of his own tribe, but in that extensive influ- 
ence over all the Indian nations of Virginia, which 
induced the flnglish writers to distinguish them by 
the name of Emperor. According to the Indian 
tradition, he was not a native of Virginia, but came 
from a distant country to the south-west, possibly 
from some province of the Mexican empire**. But 
as he was conspicuous for all the qualities of highesit 
estimation among savages, a fearless courage, great 
strength and agility of body, and crafty policy, he 
quickly rose to eminence and power. Soon after 
his elevation to the supreme command, a general 
massacre of the English seems to have been 
resolved upon ; and during four years, the means 

* Beverley^ p. 51. 
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of perpetrating it with the greatest £aeifit]r and book 
success were concerted with amazing secrecy. All ^^ 
the tribes contiguous to the English settlements 
were successively gained, except those on the eastern 
shore, from whom, on account of their peculiar 
attachment to their new neighbours, every circum- 
stance that might discover wliat they intended was 
carefully concealed. To each tribe its station was 
allotted, and the part it was to act prescribed. On March 22. 
the morning of the day consecrated to vengeance, 
each was at the place of rendezvous appointed, 
while the Ei^lish were so littlc^aware of the im- 
pending destruction, that they received with un- 
suspicious hospitality several persons sent by Ope- 
chancanough^ under pretext of delivering presents 
of venison and fruits, but in reality to observe their 
motions. Finding them perfectly secure, at mid- executed 
day, the moment that was previously fixed for this of tiuTsct- 
deed of horror, the Indians rushed at once upon tienaent*. 
them in all their different settlements, and murder- 
ed men, women, and children, with undistinguish- 
ing rage, and that rancorous cruelty with which 
savages treat their enemies. In one hour nearly 
a fourth part of the whole colony was cut off, 
almost without knowing by whose hands they fell. 
The slaughter would have been universal, if com- 
passion, or a sense of duty, had not moved a con- 
verted Indian, to whom the secret was commutii- 
oated the night before the massacre, to reveal it to 
his master in such time as to save James-^Town 
and some adjacent settlements ; and if the English 
in other districts' had' not run to their arms with 
resolution prompted by despair, and defended 
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BOOK thetnsdves fio bravely as to repulse their assailants^ 
^ ^ whoj in the execution of their plan, did not dis- 
cover cotirage equal to the sagacity and art with 
which they had concerted it*. 

But though the blow was thus prevented from 
descending with its full effect, it proved very griev- 
ous to an infant colony. In some settlements not 
a single Englishman escaped. Many persons of 
prime note in the colony, and among these several 
members of the council, were slain. The survivors^ 
overwhelmed with grief, astonishment, and terror, 
abandoned all their remote settlements, and, crowd- 
ing together for safety to James-Town, did not 
occupy a territory of greater extent than had been 
planted soon after the arrival of their countrymen 
in Virginia. Confined within those narrow boun- 
daries, they were less intent on schemes of industry 
than on thoughts of revenge. Every man took 
Bloody arms. A bloody war against the Indians eom- 
S«i^*^ naenced; and, bent on exterminating the whole 
race, neither old nor young were spared. The 
conduct of the Spaniards in the southern r^ons 
of America was openly proposed as the nu>st proper 
model to imitate^ ; and regardless, like them, of 
those principles of faith, honour, and humanity, 
which regulate hostility amojng civilized nations 
and set bounds to its rage, the English deeined 
every thing allowable that tended to accomplish 
their design* They hunted the Indians like wild 
beasts, rather than enemies ; and as the pursuit of 

' Stith, p. 208, &€. Purchas, iv. 1788, 4f. 
^ Stith, p. 233. 
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them to their places of retreat in the woods, which BOOK 
covered their country, was hoth difRcult and dan- ^^* 
gerous, they endeavoured to allure them from their 
inaccessible &stnesses by offers of peace and pro- 
mises of oblivion, made with such an artful appear- 
ance of sincerity as decdved their crafty leader, 
and induced them to return to their former settle- 
mentSy aild resume their usual peaceful occupations. 
The behaviour of the two people seemed now to 
be perfectly reversed. The Indians, like men 
acquainted with the principles of integrity and 
good failji, on which the intercourse between 
nations is founded^ confided in the reconciliation, 
and lived in absolute security without suspicion of 
danger ; While the English, with perfidious craft, 
were prq)aring to imitate savages in their revenge 
and erucflty. On the approach of harvest, when 
they knew an hostile attack would be most formi- 
dable and fatal, they fell suddenly upon all the 
Indian plantations, murdered every person on 
whom they could lay hold^ and drove the rest to the 
woods, where so many perished with hunger, that 
some of the tribes nearest to the English were 
totally extirpated. This atrocious deed, which the 
perpetrators laboured to represent as a necessary 
act of retaliation, was followed by some happy 
effects. It ddivered the colony so entirely from 
any dread of the Indians, that its settlements began 
again to extend, and its industry to revive. 

But unfortunately at this juncture the state of Company 
the company in England, in which the property of 5Jvw^*by 
Virginia and the government of the colony settled factions. 
there were vested, prevented it from seconding the . 
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BOOK efforts of the planters, by such a reinforcement of 
^^' ^ men, and such a supply of necessaries, as were 
requisite to replace what they had lost. The com- 
pany was originally composed of many adventurers, 
and increased so fast by the junction of new mem- 
bers, allured by the prospect of gain, or the desire 
of promoting a scheme of public utility, that its 
general courts formed a numerous assembly ^ The 
operation of eveiy political principle and passion, 
that spread through the kingdom, was felt in those 
popular meetings, and influenced their decisions* 
As towards the close of James's reign more just 
and enlarged sentiments with respect to constitu- 
tional liberty were diffused among the people, they 
^ame to understand their rights better and to assert 
them with greater boldness ; a distinction formerty 
little known, but now familiar in English policy, 
began ta be established between the court and 
country parties, and the.leaders of each endeavoured 
to derive power and^ consequence from every quarter. 
Both exerted themselves with emulation, in order 
to obtain the direction of a body so numerous and 
respectable as the company of Virginian adven- 
turers. In consequence of this, business had been 
conducted in every general court for some years, 
not with the temperate spirit of merchants deli- 
berating concerning their mutual interest, but with 
the animosity and violence natural to numerous 
assemblies, by which rival factions contend for 
.superiority"". 



» Stith, p. 272. 276. 

"• Stitlv p, 229^ &c. CWmcrs, p. 59. 
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As the King did not often assemble the great b O o k 
council of the nation in parliament, the general ^ ^ ' 
courts of the company became a theatre on which j,„nes 
popular orators displayed their talents ; the procla-^f^itutes w 
mations of the crown» and acts of the privy council, to thdr 
with respect to the commerce and police of the^'^^'"*' 
colony, were canvassed there with freedom, and 
censured with severity, ill-suited to the lofty ideas 
which James entertained of his own wisdom, and 
the extent of his prerogative. In order to check 
this growing spirit of discussion, the mimsters 
employed all their address and influence to g^in as 
many members of the company as might give them 
the direction of their deliberations. But so un« 
successful were they in this attempt, that every 
measure proposed by them was reprobated by a 
' vast majority, and sometimes without any reason 
but because they were the proposers of it. James, 
little favourable to the power of any popular assem* 
bly, and weary of contending with one over which 
he had laboured in vain to obtain an ascendant, 
began to entertain thoughts of dissolving the com-* 
pany, and new-modelling its constitution. Pra^ 
texts, neither unplausible, nor destitute of some 
foundation, seemed to justify this measure. The 
slow progress of the colony, the large sums of 
money expended, and great number of men who 
had perished in attempting to plant it, the late 
massacre by the Indians, and every disaster that 
had befallen the English from their first migration 
to America, were imputed solely to the inability of 
a numerous company to conduct an enterprize so 
iJomplex and ai-duous. The nation felt sensibly 
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B o o K its disappointment in a scheme in which it had 
engaged with sanguine expectations of advantage, 
and wished impatiently for such an impartial scru- 
tiny into former proceedings, as might suggest more 
salutary measures in the future administration of 
the colony* The present state of its afiairs, as 
well as the wishes of the people, seemed to call for 
the interposition of the crown ; and James, eager 
to display the superiority of his royal wisdom, in 
correcting those errors into which the company had 
been betrayed by inexperience in the arts of govern- 
ment, boldly undertook the work of reformation. 
3623. Without regarding the rights conveyed to the 
^**y ^' company by their charter, and without the forma- 
lity of any judicial proceeding for annulling it, he, 
by virtue of his prerogative, issued a commission, 
empowering some of the judges, and other persons 
of note, to examine into all the transactions of the 
company from its first establishment, and to lay 
the result of their inquiries, together with their 
opinion concerning the most effectual means of 
rendering the colony more prosperous", before the 
privy council. At the same time, by a strain of 
authority still higher, he ordered all the records 
and papers of the company to be seized, and two 
of its principal officers to be arrested. Violent 
and arbitrary as these acts of authority may now 
appear, the commissioners carried on their inquiry 
without any obstruction, but what arose from some 
feeble and ineffectual remonstrances of the com- 
pany. The commissioners, though they conducted 

■ Stith, p. 288. 
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their scrutiny with ' much activity and vigour^, did 8 o o K 
not communicate any of their proceedings to the ^^ 
company; but their report, with respect to its 
operations, seems to have been very unfavourable, 
as the King, in consequence of it, signified to the 
company his intention of vesting the supreme go- 
vernment of the company in a governor and twelve Oct. 8. 
assistants, to be resident in England, and the exe- requh^d^ 
cutive power in a council of twelve, which should ^ sy"*''" 
reside in Virginia. The governor and assistants charter. 
were to be originally appointed by the King. 
Future vacancies were to be supplied by the go- 
vernor and his assistants, but their nomination was 
not to take effect until it should be ratified by the 
privy council. The twelve counsellors in Virginia 
were to be chosen by the governor and assistants ; 
and this choice was likewise subjected to the review 
of the privy council. W^ith an intention to quiet 
the minds of the colonists, it was declared that 
private property should be deemed sacred ; and for 
the more effectual security of it, all grants of lands 
from the former company were to be confirmed by 
the new one. In order to &u;ilitate the execution 
of this plan, the King required the company in- 
stantly to surrender its charter into his hands p. 

But here James and his ministers encountered 
a spirit of which they seem not to have been aware. 
They found the members of the company unwilling Company 
tamely to relinquish rights of franchises, conveyed 
to them with such legal formality, that upon faith 
in their validity they had expended considerable 

" Smith's Travels, p. 165, &c. p Stith, p. 2^3, &c. 
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BOOK sums^ ; and stiJl tnore averse to the abolition of H 
'^* popular form of government^ in which every pro- 
prietor had a voice, in order to subject a colony^ in 
which they were deeply interested, to the dominion 
of a dmall junto absolutely dependent on the cvotvn. 
Oct 20. Neither promii^s nor threats could induce them to 
depart from these sentiments ; and in a general 
court the King's proposal was almost unanimously 
rejected, and a resolution taken to defend to the 
utmost their chartered rights, if these should be 
called in question in any court of justice. James, 
highly offended at their presumption in daring to 
Nov. 10. oppose his will^^dj^ected a writ of qtw wcerranto to 
be issued against the company, that the validity of 
its charter might be tried in the Court of 'Riig's 
Bench ; and in order to aggravate the charge, by 
collecting additional proofs of mal-administration, 
he appointed some persons in whom he could con- 
. fide, to repair to Virginia to inspect the state of the 
colony, arid inquire into the conduct of the com- 
pany, and of its officers there. 
T"*y^ » The law-suit in the King's Bench did not hang 
Bench^and long in suspcuse. It terminated, as .was usual in 
©rthe** *^" that reign, in a decision perfectly consonant to the 
company, wishes of the mouarch. The charter was forfeited, 
1624. the company was dissolved, and all the rights and 
privileges conferred upon it returned to the King, 
from whom they flowed '. 
thf fireV" Some writers, particularly Stith, the most intel- 
consUttt- ligent and best informed historian of Virginia, 

« Chalmers^ p. 61. 

' Rymer, vol. xvii. p. 618, 5fC. Chalmers, p. 62^ 
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mention the dissolution of the company as a most book 
disastrous event to the colony. Animated with ^ ^^ ^ 
liberal sentiments^ imbibed in an age when the tuiiToTthe 
principles of liberty were more fully unfolded than coion»«- 
under the reign of James, they viewed his violent 
and arbitrary proceedings on this occasion with 
such indignation, that their abhorrence of the 
means which he emplpyed to accomplish his design 
seems to have rendered them incapable of contem* 
plating its effects with discernment and candour. 
There is not perhaps any mode of governing an 
infant colony less friendly to its liberty, than the 
dominion of an exclusive corporation possessed of 
all the powers which James had conferred upon the 
company of adventurers in Virginia. During seve- 
ral years the colonists can hardly be considered in 
any other light than as servants to the company, 
nourished out of its stores, bound implicitly to 
obey its orders, and subjected to the most rigorous 
of all ^fqrms of government, that of martial law. 
Even after the native spirit of Englishmen began 
to rouse under oppression, and had extorted from 
their superiors the right of enacting laws for the 
government of that community of which they were 
members, as no act, though approved of by all the 
branches of the provincial legislature, was held to 
be of legal force until it was ratified by a general 
court in England, the company still retained the 
paramount authority in its own hands. Nor was 
the power of the company more favourable to the 
prosperity of the colony than to its freedom. A 
numerous body of merchants, as long as its opera- 
tions are purely commercial, may carry them on 
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BOOK with discernment and success. But the mercantile 
^' spirit seems ill adapted to conduct an enlarged and 
liberal plan of civil policy, and colonies have seldom 
grown up to maturity and vigour under its narrow 
and interested regulations. To the unavoidable 
defects in administration which this occasioned, 
were added errors arising from inexperience. The 
English merchants of that age had not those ex- 
tensive views which a general commerce opens to 
such as have the direction of it. When they first 
began to venture out of the beaten track, they 
groped their way with timidity and hesUation. Un- 
acquainted with the climate and soil of America, 
and ignorant of the productions best suited to them, 
ihey seem to have had no settled plan of improve* 
ment, and their schemes were continually varying. 
Their system of government was equally fluctuating, 
in the course of eighteen years ten different persons 
presided over the province as chief governors- No 
wonder that, under such administration, all the 
efforts to give vigour and stability to the colony 
should prove abortive, or produce only slender 
effects. TTiese efforts, however, when estimated 
according to the ideas of that age, either with re- 
spect to commerce or to policy, were very consider- 
able, and conducted with astonishing perseverance. 

Weakness Above an hundred and fifty thousand pounds 

of the *»• ii.i.*. 1^13 

lony. were expended m this first attempt to plant an Jsng- 
lish colony in America*; and more than nine 
thousand persons were sent out from the mother- 
country to people this new settlement. At tiic dis^ 

* Smith's Travels,. p. 42. 1 S7 . 
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'iolutioii of the coihpany, the nation^ ih return for b o o K 
this waste of treasure and of people, did not receive ^^- 
from Virginia an annual importation of commodi- 
ties exceeding twenty thousand pounds iii value ; 
and the colony was so far from having added 
Strength to the state by an incr^se of population^ 
that in the year one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-four scarcely two thousand persons surviv-» 
6d^ : a wretched remnant of the numerous emi- 

* 

igrftnts who had flocked thither with sanguine ex- 
jpectations of a very different fate. 

The company, like ^U unprospe)*ous societies, fell Tempo- 
ttnpitied. The violent hand with which preroga- cul^'*"*^ 
tive had invaded' its rights wtts forgotten, and new tainted for 
prospects of success opened, under a form of go-mentof 
vernment exempt from all the defects to whkh^"^** 
past disasters were imputed. The King and the 
nation concurred with equal ardour in resolving td 
^encourage the colony* Soon i^ter the final judge- 
ment in the Court of King*s Bench agaiiist the 
company, Jaines appointed a council of twelve per** 
sons to take the temporary direction of afiairs in 
Virginia, that he might have leisure to frame with Aug. 26. 
deliberate consideration proper regulations for the 
permanent government of the colony^. PlesEtsed 
with such an opportunity of exercising his talents 
as a legislator, he began to turn his attention to- 
wards the subject ; but death prevented him from 
completing his plan. 

Charles I. on his accession to the throne, adopt- 1525, . 
ed all his father's maxims with respect to the colony ^^^^^ ^"^^ 

" Chalmerses Annals^ p. 69. ^ Rymer, xvii. 6 1 8, &c, 
VOL. III. T 
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Ji o O Kifi Virginia, He declared tt to be a part of the 
^^ ^ empire annexed to the crown, and immediately 
Accession Subordinate to its jurisdiction : he conferred thfc 
of Charles i\i\q Qf Govemor on Sir George Yardely, and ap- 
Hisarbi. pointed him^ in conjunction with a council of 
wnment ^^^^^^» ^^^ ^ secretwy, to exercise supreme au- 
of the CO- thority there, and enjoined them to conform, in 
^^^" every point, to such instructions as from time to 
time they might receive from him''- From the 
tenor of the King's commission, as well as from 
the known spirit of his policy, it is apparent that 
he intended to vest every power of government, 
both legislative and executive^ in the governor and 
council, without recourse to the representatives of 
the people, as possessing a right to enact laws for 
the community, or to impose taxes upon it. Yarde- 
ly and his council, who seem to have been fit in« 
struments for carrying this system of arbitrary rule 
.into execution, did not fail to put such a construc- 
tion on the words of their commission as was most 
.favourable tp their own jurisdiction. During a 
great part of Charles's reign, Virginia knew no 
other law than the will of the Sovereign. Statutes 
;W^re published, and taxes imposed, without once 
calling th^ representatives of the people to autho- 
,rize them by their sanction. At the same time that 
.the colonists were bereaved of political rights, which 
.they deemed essential to freemen and citizens, th^ir 
(iratjts and private property was violently invaded. A procla- 
9f tobac^^ mation was issued, by which, under pretexts equally 
absurd and frivolous, they were prohibited from 

* Rymer^ xviii. 72-311. 
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lirtlirig iobacco to any person but certain commis- ti d o IC 
^iorters appointed by the King to purchase it on his ^^* 
ftccount* ; and they had the cruel mortification to ^^^^'^'^ 
behold the Sovereign who should have afforded 
them protectioUj engross all the profits of their in- 
dustry, by seizing the only valuable commodity 
which they had to vend, and retaining the mono-" 
poly of it in his own hands. While the staple of 
the colony in Virginia sunk in value under the op- 
pression and restraints of a monopoly, property in 
land was rendered insecure by various grants of it^ 
which Charles inconsiderately bestowed upon his 
favourites* These were not only of such exorbi- 
tant tetent as to be unfavourable to the progress of 
cultivation ; but from inattention, or imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the geography of the country, their 
boundaries were so inaccurately defined, that large 
tracts already occupied and planted were often in- 
cluded in them. 

The murmurs and Complaints which such a sy- 
stem of administration excited, were augmented by 
the rigout with which Sir John Harvey, who suc- 
ceeded Yardely in the government of the colony 5^, 
^forced every act of power. Rapacious, unfeel- 1627. 
ing, and haughty, he added insolence to oppression, 
and neither regarded the sentiments nor listened 
to the remonstrances of the people under his cbm- 
mand. The colonists, far from the ^eat of govern- 
ment, and overawed by authority derived from a 
Foyal commission, submitted long to his tyranny 

'^ Rymer, xviii. 19. ^ Rymer, xviii. 980. 
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BOOK and exactions. Their patience was at last ex- 
y J^* J hausted ; and in a transport of popular rage and 
Colonists indignation, they seized their governor, and sent 
K^ev ^^^ * prisoner to England, accompanied by two of 
their go- their number, whom they deputed to prefer their 
andTtend accusations against him to the King. But this at* 
him pri- tempt to Tcdress their own wrongs, by a proceeding 
England. SO summary and violent as is hardly consistent with 
any idea of regular government, and can be justi- 
fied only in cases of such urgent necessity as rarely 
occur in civil society, was altogether repugnant to 
every notion which Charles entertained with re- 
spect to the obedience due by subjects to their so- 
vereign. To him the conduct of the colonists ap- 
peared to be not only an usurpation of his right to 
judge and to punish one of his own officers, but an 
open and audacious act of rebellion against his au- 
thority. Without deigning to admit their depu-^ 
ties into his presence, or to hear one article of their 
He is re- charge against Harvey, the King instantly sent him 
the*King, l^^ck to his former station, with an aniiple renewal 

*t"t^d*"" ^^ ^^^ ^^^ powers belonging to it. But though 
his govern- Charles deemed this vigorous step necessary m 
°^®"'* order to assert his own authority, and to testify his 
displeasure with those who had presumed to offer 
such an insult to it, he seems to have been so sen- 
sible of the grievances under which the colonists 
1639. groaned, and of the chief source from which they 
^ir w. flowed, that soon after he not only removed ^ go* 
anointed vcmor SO justly odious to them,' but named as a 
governor, successor Sir William Berkeley, a person far supe* 
rior to Harvey in rank and abilities, and still mor^ 
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distinguished by possessing all the popular virtues book 
to which the other was a stranger^. , ^^' ^ 

Under his government the colony in Virginia His mUd 
remained, with some short intei-vals of interruption, aSmiS!^ 
almost forty years ; and to his mild and prudent stiation. 
administration its increase and prosperity are in 
a great measure to be ascribed. It was indebt- 
ed, however, to the King himself for such a re- 
form of its constitution and policy, as gave a dif- 
ferent aspect to the colony, and animated all its 
operations with new spirit. Though the tenor of 
Sir William Berkeley's commission was the same 
with that of his predecessor, he received instruc- 
tions under the great seal, by which he was em- 
powered to declare, that in all its concerns, civil j^ew prf- 
as well as ecclesiastical, the colony was to be gro- vHeges 

1 T 11 i»T^iii granted by 

verned according to the laws of England : he was Charles. 
directed to issue writs for electing representatives 
of the people, who, in conjunction with the go** 
vernor and council, were to form a general assem- 
bly, and to possess supreme legislative authority in 
the community : he was ordered to establish courts 
of justice, in which all questions, whether civil or 
criminal, were to be decided agreeably to the forms 
of judicial procedure in the mother-country. It is 
not easy to discover what were the motives which 
induced a monarch, tenacious in adhering to any 
opinion or system which he had once adopted^ jea- 
lous to e;ccess of his own rights, and adverse on 
every occasion to any extension of the privileges 
claimed by his people, to relinquish his original 

•Beverley's Hist, of Virg. ]p. 50. Chalmers's Annals, i. 
118i&c. 
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BOOK plan of administration in the colony, and to graitt 
^^ ^ sueh immunities to his subjects settled thei?e> 

Motives From the historians of Virginia, no lesa superficial 
thtrtap- than ill informed, no light can be derived with rer 
Jiave in*- spect to this point. It is most probable, the dread 

?he lau^, ^f ^^^ ^P"*^^ ^^^^ rising in Great Britain extorted 
from Charles concessions so favourable to Virgin 
nia. After an intermission of almost twelve years, 
the state of his affairs compelled him to have recourse 
to the great council of the nation. There bis sub- 
jects would find a jurisdiction independent of the 
crown, and able to control its authority. There 
they hoped for legal redress of all their grievances. 
As the colonists in Virginia had applied for relief to 
a former parliament, it might be expected with cer^ 
tainty that they would lay their case before the first 
meeting of an assembly in which they were secure 
of a favourable audi^ncCf CharWs knew that,- if the 
spirit of his administration in Virginia were to be 
tried by the niaxims of the English constitution, it 
must be severely reprehended. He was aware that 
inany measures of gre?iter moment in his govenir 
ment would be brought under a striQt review in 
parliament ; and, unwilling tq give malecontents 
the advantage of adding a charge of oppression in 
the remote parts of his dominion^ to a catalogue of 
domestic grievances, he artfully endeavoured to take 
the merit pf having granted voluntarily to bis peo? 
pie in Virginia such privileges as he foresaw would 
be extorted ffom him. 
Virginia But though Charlcs established the internal gpr 
under ^he vcmment of Virginia on a model similar to that pf 
new g(y f^e English constitution, and conferred on his syl^-j 

vernment. 
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Jects there all the rights of freemen and citizens, he B o o k 
was extremely solicitous to maintain its connexion 
with the parent-state. With this view, he instruct- 
ed Sir William Berkeley strictly to prohibit any 
commerce of the colony with foreign nations ; and 
in order more certainly to secure exclusive posses- 
:^ion of all the advantages arising from the sale of 
its productions, he was required to take a bond 
from the master of each vessel that sailed from Vir- 
ginia, to land his cargo in some part of the King's 
dominions in Europe^. Even under this restraint, 
such is the kindly influence of free government on 
society, the colony advanced so rapidly in industry 
^nd population, that at the begining of the civil 
war the English settled in it exceeded twenty thou- 
sand ^ 

Gratitude towards a monarch from whose hands Remains 
they had received immunities which they had long the^royai*** 
wished but hardly expected to enjoy, the influence cause. 
and example of a popular governor passionately 
devoted to the interests of his master, concurred 
in preserving inviolated loyalty among the colo- 
nists. Even after monarchy was abolished, after 
one King had been beheaded, and another driven 
into exile, the authority of the crown continued to 
be acknowledged and revered in Virginia. Irritated 16S0. 
at this open defiance of its power, the parliament 
issued an ordinance, declaring, that as the settle- 
ment in Virginia had been made at the cost and by 
the people of England, it ought to be subordinate 
to and dependent upon the English commonwealth, 
and subject to such laws and regulations as are or 

' Chalmers's Annals, p. 219. 232. "" Ibid. p. 125, 
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BOOK shall be made in ^parliament ; that, instead of ihis- 
^^ dutiful submission, the colonists had disclaimed 
the authority of the state, and audaciously rebelled 
agsdnst it; that on this account they were de-> 
pounced notorious traitors, and not only all vessels 
belonging to natives of England, but those of fo« 
reign nations, were prohibited to enter their ports, 
or to carry on any commerce with them. 
Pariia- It was not the mode of that age to wage a war of 

makes war words alonc. The efforts of an high-spirited gO'^ 
-^«S^ vernment in asserting its omi dignity were prompt 
and vigorous. As powerful squadron, with a con« 
siderable body of land-forces, was dispatf^hed to re- 
duce the Virginians to obedience* After compels 
ling the colonies in Barbadoes and the other islands 
1651. to submit to the commonwealth, the squadron en^ 
tered the Bay of Ches^peak. Berkeley, with more 
courage than prudence, took arms to oppose this 
formidable armament; but he could not long main-t 
tain such an unequal contest. His gallant resist* 
ance, however, procured favourable terms to the 
Virginia is people under his government. A general indemnity 
forced to fgy qH ^^^^ offeuccs was fiTauted ; they acknow-? 
ledge the Icdged the authority of the commonwealth, and 
we^r ^^^^ admitted to a participation of all the rights 
enjoyed by citizens*^. Berkeley, firm to his prin? 
ciples of loyalty, disdained to make any stipulation 
for himself ; and, choosing to pass his days far re? 
moved from the seat of a government which he de- 
tested, continued to reside in Virginia as a private 

^ITiuilow's State Papers, i. 197. Chalmers's Annals, p. 13^f 
Beverley's HUt. p. 53. 
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man, beloved and respected by all over whom he had book 
formerly presided. ^' 

Not satisfied with taking measures to subject the ^^^[J^j^ 
colonies, the commonwealth turned its attention on the 
towards the most effectual mode of retaining them th* cobny: 
in dependence on the parent-state, and of securing 
to it the benefit of their increasing commerce. With 
this view the parliament framed two laws, one of 
which expressly prohibited all mercantile intercourse 
between the colonies and foreign states, and the 
other ordained that no production of Asia, Africa; 
or America should be imported into the dominions 
of the commonwealth but in vessels belonging to 
English owners, or to the people of the colonies 
settled there, and navigated by an English com- 
mander d, andbycrews of which the greater part must 
be Englishmen. But while the wisdom of the com- 
monwealth prescribed the channel in which the trade 
of the colonies was to be carried on, it was solicit- 
ous to encourage the cultivation of the staple com- 
modity of Virginia, by an act of parliament, which 
gave legal force to all the injunctions of James and 1652. 
Charles against planting tobacco in England^. 

Under governors appointed by the commonwealth, 
or by Cromwell when he usurped the supreme power, 
Virginia remained almost nine years in perfect tran- 
quillity. During that period, many adherents to 
the royal party, and among these some gentlemen 
of good families, in order to avoid danger and op- 
pression, to which they were Exposed in England, 
or in hopes of repairing their ruined fortunes, rcr 

^ Scobel's Acts, p. 132. 1 76. « Ibid. p. 1 1 7. 
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p o o K sorted thither. Warmly attached to the cause fof 
^^- which they had fought and suflfered, iand animated 
ThTcoior with all the passions natural to men recently en- 
m8ts,di8sa- gaged in a fierce aoad long protracted civil war, they, 
thes^e 1^ hy their intercourse with the colonists, confirmed 
straints, them in principles of loyalty, and added to their im- 
patience and indignation under the restraints im-* 
posed on their commerce by their new masters. On 
the death of Mathews, the last governor named by 
Cromwell, the sentiments and inclination of the 
people, no longer under the control of authority, 
burst out with violence. They forced Sir William 
Berkeley to quit his retirement ; they unanimously 
elected him governor of the colony ; nnd as he re* 
fused to act under an usurped authority, they 
are the boldly crected the royal standard, and, ackowjedging 
knowledge Chayjes II, to be their lawful sovereign, proclaimed 
Charies II. bim with all his titles ; and the Virginians long 
boasted, that as they were the last of the King's 
subjects iVho renounced their allegiance, they were 
the first who returned to their duty^ 
ThtJr loy- Happily for the people of Virginia, a revolution in 
^arded!^ England, no less sudden and unexpected, seated 
Charles on the throne of his ancestors, and saved 
them from the severe chastisement to which their 
premature declaration in his favour must have ex- 
posed them. On receiving the first account of this 
^vent, the joy and exultation of the colony were uni- 
versal and unbounded. These, however, were not 
of long continuance. Gracious but unproductive 
professions of esteem and good-will were the only 

'Beverley, p. 55. Chalmers, p. 124. 
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feturn made by Charles to loyalty and services » Q Q K 
•which in their own estimation were so distinguish- 
cd that no recompense was beyond what they might 
claim. If the King's neglect and ingratitude dis* 
appointed all the sanguine hopes which their valnity 
had founded on the merit of their past conduct, the 
spirit which influenced pariiament in its commercial 
deliberations opened a prospect that alarmed them 
with respect to their future situation. In framing 
regulations for the encouragement of trade, which 
during the convulsions of civil war, and amidst con- 
tinual fluctuations in government, bad met with 
such obstruction that it declined in every quarter ; 
the House of Commons, instead of granting the co- 
lonies that relief which they expected from the re* 
*itraints in their commerce imposed by the common- 
wealth and Cromwell, not only adopted all their 
ideas concerning this branch of legislation, but ex- 
tended them further. This produced the act o/'Navigation 
navigatioTiy the most important and memorable of *^*' 
any in the statute-book with respect to the history 
of English commerce. By it, besides several mo-, 
mentous articles foreign to the subject of this work, 
it was enacted, that no commodities should be im- 
ported into any settlement in Asia, Africa, or Ame- 
rica, or exported from them, but in vessels of Eng-- 
lish or plantation built, whereof the master and 
three-fourths of the mariners shall be English sub- 
jects, under pain of forfeiting ship and goods; that 
none but natural-born subjects, or such as have been 
naturalized, shall exercise the occupation of merchant 
or factor in any English settlement, under pain of 
forfeiting their goods and chattels ; that no sug^r, 
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BOOK tobacco, cotton^ wool, indigo, gingef , or woods used . 
^' in dyeing, of the growth or manufacture of the co^ 
lonies, shall be shipped from them to any other 
country but England ; and in order to secure the 
performance of this, a sufficient bond, with one 
surety, shall be given before sailing by the owners, 
for a specific sum proportional to the rate of the 
vessel employed by them^^. The productions sub- 
jected to this restriction are distinguished, in the 
language of commerce and finance, by the name of 
enumerated commodities; and as industry in its pro- 
gress furnished new articles of value, these have 
been successively added to the roll, and subjected to 
1663, the same restraint. Soon after, the act of naviga- 
tion was extended, and additional restraints were 
imposed, by a new law, which prohibited the impor- 
tatibn of any European commodity into the colonies, 
but what was laden in England in vessels navigated 
and manned as the act of navigation required. More 
effectual provision was made by this law for exact* 
ing the penalties to which the transgressors of the 
act of navigation were subjected ; and the principles 
of policy, on which the various regulations contained 
in both statutes are founded, were openly avowed in 
a declaration, that as the plantations beyond seas 
are inhabited and peopled by subjects of England, 
they may be kept in afirmer dependence upon it, and 
rendered yet more beneficial and advantageous unto 
it, in the further employment and increase of Eng- 
lish shipping and seamen, as well as in the vent of 
English woollen 'and other manufactures and com- 

»12Car. II.c. 18. 
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modities ; and in making England a staple, not only BOOK 
of the commodities of those plantations, but also of ^* 
the commodities of other countries and places, for 
the supplying of them ; and it being the usage of 
other nations to keep the trade of their plantations 
to themselves^. In prosecution of those favourite 
maxims, the English legislature proceeded a step 
further. As the act of navigation had left the peo- 
ple of the colonies at liberty to export the enume- 
rated commodities from one plantation to another 
without paying any duty, it subjected them to a tax 167!^. 
equivalent to what was paid by the consumers of 
these commodities in England L 

By these successive regulations, the plan of secur- Effects of 
ing to England a monopoly of the commerce with 
its colonies, and of shutting up every other channel 
into which it might be diverted, was perfected, and 
reduced into complete system. On one side of the 
Atlantic these. regulations have been extolled as an 
extraordinary effort of political sagacity, and have 
been considered as the great charter of national com- 
merce, to which the parent-state is indebted for all 
its opulence and power. On the other, they have 
been execrated as a code of oppression, more suited 
to the illiberality of mercantile ideas than to exten- 
sive views of legislative wisdom. Which of these 
opinions is best founded, I shall examine at large in 
another part of this work. But in writing the his- . 
tory of the English settlements in America, it was 
necessary to trace the progress of those restraining 
laws with accuracy, as in every subsequent transac- 

»»15Car.II.c. 7. « 25 Car.II. c 7/ 
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H o o Ktion we may observe a j^rpettial e^elrtion, ^il tW 
^^ part of the mother-country, to enforce and extend 
them ; and on the part of the colonics, endeavoais 
no less unremitting td elude or to obstruct their 
operation* 
Coionwts Hardly was the act of navigation known in Vir- 
strate' ginia, and its eflfects begun to b6 felt, when the co* 
against the i^ny remonstrated against it as a grievance, and 
petitioned earnestly for relief. But the commercial 
ideas of Charles and his ministers coincided so per- 
fectly with those of parliament, that, instead of list* 
ening with a favourable ear to their applications, 
they laboured assiduously to carty the act into strict 
execution. For this purpose, instructions were is- 
sued to the governor, forts were built on the banks 
of the principal rivers, and small vessels appointed 
to cruise on the coast. The Virginians, seeing no 
prospect of obtaining exemption from the act, set 
themselves to evade it ; and found means, notwith- 
standing the vigilance with which they were watch- 
ed, of carrying on a considerable clandestine trade 
with foreigners, particularly with the Dutch settled 
on Hudson's River. Imboldened by observing dis^ 
affection spread through the colony, some veteran 
soldiers who had served under Cromwell, and had 
been banished to Virginia, formed a design of ren- 
1663. dering themselves masters of the country, and of as- 
serting its independence on England. This rash 
project was discovered by one of their associates, 
and disconcerted by the vigorous exertions of Sir 
William Berkeley. But the spirit of discontent, 
though repressed, was not extinguished. Every day 
something occurred to revive and to nourish it. As 
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It is with extreme difficulty that commerce* can be b o o K 
turned into a new channel, tobacco, the staple of ^ ^ 
the colony, sunk prodigiously in value when they 
-were compelled to send it all to one market. It was 
8ome time before England could furnish them re- 
gularly full assortments of those necessary articles, 
-without which the industry of the colony could not 
be carried on, or its prosperity secured. Encouraged Colony at- 
by the symptoms of general languor and despond-> Jhe fn- ^ 
iency which this declining state of the colony oe-' ^^*'^'- 
casioned, the Indians seated towards the heads of 
the rivers ventured first to attack the remote settle-* 
ments, and then to make incursions into the inte-^ 
rior parts of the country. Unexpected as these 
hostilities were, from a people who during a long 
period had lived in' friendship with the English, a Diacon- 
measure taken by the King seems to have excited ^^^^^^ 
still greater terror among the most, opulent people the grant* 
of the colony. Charles had imprudently imitated °^J*^j.^^^ 
the example of his father, by granting such large 
tracts of land in Virginia to several of his courtiers, 
as tended to unsettle the distiibution of property in 
the country, and to render the title of the most an^ 
eient planters , to their estates precarious and ques- \^j^ 
tionable. From those various causes, which in a 
greater or lesser degree affected every individual in 
the colony, the indignation of the people became 
general, and was worked up to such a pitch, that 
nothing was wanting to precipitate them into the 
most desperate acts but some leackr qualified to ^n^ite 
and to direct their operations*^. 

^ Chalmers's Annals, ch. 1 0. 1 3, 1 4^ jiassim. Beverley's Hist. 
of Virg. p. 5S, kc. 
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Book Such a leader they found in Nathaniel Baeori, a 
^^* colonel of militia, wbo^ though he had been settled 
An insur- '" Virginia only three years, had acquired, by popu- 
rection in-Jar manners, an insinuating address, and the con- 
headed by sideration derived from having been regularly train*- 
N. Bacon. ^ jj^ England to the profession of law, such general 
esteem, that he had been admitted into the coun- 
cil, and was regarded as one of the most respectable 
persons in the colony. Bacon was ambitious, elo- 
quent, daring, and, prompted either by. honest zeal 
to redress the public wrongs, or allured by hopes 
of raising himself to distinction and power, he 
mingled with the male-contents ; and by his bold 
horatigues and confident promises of removing all 
their grievances, he intlam^ them almost to mad*- 
ness. As the devastations committed by the In- 
dians was the calamity most sensibly felt by the peo- 
ple, he accused the governor of having neglected 
the proper measures for repelling the invasions of 
the savages, and exhorted them to take arms in their 
own defence, and to exterminate that odious race« 
Great numbers assembled, and chose Bacon to be 
their general. He applied tp the governor for a cdm- 
raissionj canfirming this election of the people, and 
offered to march instantly against the common ene- 
my, Berkeley, accustomed by long possessida of 
supreme command to high ideas of the respect due 
to his station, considered this tumultuary armament 
as an open insult to his authority, and suspected 
that, under specious appearances. Bacon concealed 
tnost dangerous designs. Unwilling, however^ to 
give further provocation to an incensed multitude 
by a direct refusal of what they demanded, he thought 
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it'prudent to negotiate, in order to gain time; and book 
it was not until he found all endeavours to soothe . 
them ineffectual, that he issued a proclamation, re^^ 
quiring them, in the King's name. Under the pain 
of being denounced rebels, to disperse^ 

But Bacon, sensible that he had now advanced so 
far as rendered it impossible to recede with honour 
or safety, instantly took the only resolution that re- 
mained in his situation. At the head of a chosen 
body of his followers, he marched rapidly to James* 
Town, and, surrounding the house where the go- 
vernor and council were assembled, demanded the 
commission for which he had formerly applied « 
Berkeley, with the proud indignant spirit of a cava- 
lier, disdaJTiing the requisitions of a rebel, peremp* 
torily refused to comply, and calmly presented his 
naked breast to the weapons which were pointed 
against it. The council, however, foreseeing the 
fatal consequences of driving an enraged multitude^ 
in whose power they were, to the last extremities 
of violence, prepared a commission eonstituting 
Bacon general of all the forces in Virginia, and by 
their entreaties prevailed on the governor to sign it* 
Bacon with his troops retired in triumph. Hardly 
was the council delivered by his departure from the 
dread of present danger, when, by a transition not 
unusual in feeble niinds, presumptuous boldness suc- 
ceeded to excessive fear. The commission granted 
to Bacon was declared to be null, having been ex-» 
torted by force ; he wa? proclaimed a rebel, his fol- 
lowers were required to abandon his standard^ and 
the militia ordered to arm, and to join the governor. 

VOL. III. u 
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BOOK Enraged at conduct which he branded with the 
^' name of base and treacherous, Bacon, instead of 
BmoT*"^ continuing his march towards the Indian country, 
^ces Sir instantly wheeled s^out, and advanced with all his 
ley and forces to Jamcs-Town. The governor, unable to 
ciTtoT*^ reast such a numerous body, made his escape, and 
fled across the bay to Acomack on the eastern shore. 
Some of the counsellors accompanied him thither, 
others retired to their own plantations. Upon the 
, flight of Sir William Berkeley, and dispersion of the 
council, the frame of civil government in the colony 
seemed to be dissolved, and Bacon became possessed 
of supreme and uncontrolled power. But as he was 
sensible that his countrymen would not long submit 
with patience to authority acquired and held merely 
by force of arms, he endeavoured to found it on a 
more constitutional, basis, by obtaining the sanction 
of the people's approbation. Witb this view he 
called together the most considerable gentlemen in 
the colony, and having prevailed on them to bind 
themselves by oath to maintain his authority, and 
to resist every enemy that should oppose it, he from 
that time considered his jurisdiction as legally es- 
tablished. 
Sir w. Berkeley, meanwhile, having collected some forces, 

appiies7or niftde inroadsiuto different parts of the colony where 
succour to Bacon's authority was recognised. Several sharp 
conflicts happened with various success* James- 
Town was reduced to ashes, and the best cultivated 
districts in the province were laid waste, sometimes 
by one party, and sometimes by the other. But it 
was not by his own exertions that the governor hoped 
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to terminate the contest. He had early transmitted book 
an account of the transactions in Virginia to the ^ ^^• 
King, and demanded such a body of soldiers as 
would enable him to quell the.insurgents, whom he 
represented as so exasperated by the restraints im- 
posed on their trade, that they were impatient to 
shake off all dependence on theparent-state. Charles, 
alarmed at a commotion no less dangerous than un- 
expected, and solicitous to maintain his authority 
over a colony the value of which was daily increas- 
ing and more fully understood, speedily dispatched 
a small squadron with such a number of regular 
troops as Berkeley had required. Bacon and his 
followers received information of this armament, 
but were not intimidated at its approach • They boldly 
determined to oppose it with open force, ^and de- 
clared it to be consistent with their duty and alle- 
giance, to treat all who should aid Sir William Berke- 
ley as enemies, until they should have an opportu- 
nity of laying their grievances before their sovereign^ 
But while both parties prepared, with equal ani- 
mosity, to involve their country in the horrors of 1677. 
civil war, an event happened, which quieted the com- 3^^^°^^, 
motion almost as' suddenly as it had been excited, minate* 
Bacon, when ready to take the field, sickened and ^^^^ 
died. None of his followers possessed such talents, 
or were so much objects of the people's confidence^ 
-as entitled them to aspire to the supreme command. 
-Destitute of a leader to conduct and aniniate them, 
their sanguine hopes of success subsided; mutual 

* Beverley's Hist p. 75, 76. 
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BOOK distrust accompanied this universal despondency ; 
^^' all began to wish for an accommodation ; and after 
a short negotiation with Sir William Berkeley, they 
laid down their arms, and submitted to his govern* 
ment, on obtaining a promise of general pardon. 

Thus terminated an insurrection, which, in the 
annals of Virginia, is distinguished by the name of 
Bacons rebellion. During seven months this daring 
leader was master of the colony, while the royal 
governor was shut up in a remote and ill-peopled 
corner of it. What were the real motives that 
prompted him to take arms, and to what length he 
intended to carry his plans of reformation, either in 
commerce or government, it is not easy to discover, 
in the scanty materials from which we derive our 
information with respect to this transaction. It is 
probable, that his conduct, like that of other adven- 
turers in faction, would have been regulated chiefly 
by events ; and accordingly ^s these proved favour- 
able or adverse, hi^ views and requisitions would 
have been extended or circumscribed, 
biy caUe^- ^^^ William Berkeley, as soon as he was rein- 
its mode- stated in his office, called together the representa- 
tives of the people, that by their advice and authority 
public tranquillity and order might be perfectly esta- 
blished. Though this assembly met a few weeks 
after the death of Bacon, while the memory of re- 
ciprocal injuries was still recent, and when the pas- ' 
sions excited by such a fierce contest had but little 
time to subside, its proceedings were conducted with 
a moderation seldom exercised by the successful 
party in a civil war. No man suffered capitally ; a 
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small number were subjected to fines ; others were b o k 
declared incapable of holding any office of trust; and ^ '^" 
with those exceptions the promise of general indem- 
nity was confirmed by law. Soon after, Berkeley 
was recalled, and Colonel Jeffetys was appointed 
bis successor. 

From that period to the Revolution in 1688, there state of 
is scarcely any memorable occurrence in the history tm the^^"^ 
of Virginia. A peace was concluded mth the In- Revoiu- 

1. TT1 1 • -I* tion in 

dians. Under several successive governors, admi- leos. 
nistration was carried on in the colony with the same 
arbitrary spirit that distinguished the latter years of 
Charles II. and the precipitate counsels of James II. 
The Virginians, with a constitution, which in form 
resembled that of England, enjoyed hardly any por- 
tion of the liberty which that admirable system of 
policy is framed to secure. They were deprived 
even of the last consolation of the oppressed, the 
power of complaining, by a law which, under severe 
penalties, prohibited them from speaking disrespect- 
fully of the governor, or defaming, either by words 
or writing, the administration of the colony "^. Still, 
however, the laws restraining their commerce were 
felt as an intolerable grievance, and they nourished in 
secret a spirit of discontent, which, from the neces- 
sity of concealing it, acquired a greater degree of 
acrimony. But notwithstanding those unfavour- 
able circumstances, the colony continued to increase. 
The use of tobacco was now become general in 
Europe ; and though it had fallen considerably in 

*» Beverley, p. 81 . Chalmers, p. 34 1 . 
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BOOK price, the extent of demand compensated that di" 
*^ ^ minution, and by giving constant employment to 
the industry of the planters diffused wealth among 
them. At the Revolution the number of inhabit- 
ants in the colony exceeded sixty thousand'^, and in 
the course of twenty-eight years its population had 
been more than doubled^. 

" Chalmers's Annals^ p. 356. " Ibid. p. 125. 
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BOOK X. 

WHEN James I.^ in the year one thousand six b o o K 
hundred and six^ made that magnificent ^* 
partition^ which has been mentioned, of^ vast region hJ^J^JC^ 
in North America, extending from the thirty-fourth the north- 
to the forty-fifth degree of latitude, between two lony, and 
trading companies of his subjects, he established the ^ ^^ 
residence of the one in London, and of the other in company. 
Plymouth. The former was authorized to settle in 
the southern, and the latter in the northern part of 
this territory, then distinguished by the general name 
of Virginia. This arrangement seems to have been 
formed upon the idea of some speculative refiner, 
who aimed at diffusing the spirit of industry, by 
fixing the seat of one branch of the trade that was 
now to be opened, on the east coast of the island, 
and the other on the west. But London possesses^ 
sueh advantages of situation, that the commercial 
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BOOK wealth and activity of England have always centred 
^ in the capital. At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the superiority of the metropolis in both these 
respects was so great, that though t^he powers and 
privileges conferred by the King on the two trading 
companies were precisely the same, the adventurers 
settled in Plymouth fell far short of those in London 
in the vigour and success of their efforts towards ac- 
complishing the purpose of their institution. Though 
the operations of the Plymouth company were ani- 
mated by the public-spirited zeal of Sir John Pop- 
ham, chief justice of England^ Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, and some other gentlemen of the west, all 
its exertions were feeble and unfortunate. 
1606. The first vessel fitted out by the company was 
tempts to taken by the Spaniards. In the year one thousand 
the north- ®^^ hundred and seven, a feeble settlement was made 
era coast, at Sagahadoc ; but, on account of the rigour of the 
climate, was soon relinquished, and for some time 
nothing further was attempted than a few* fishing 
voyages to Cape Cod, or a pitiful traffic with the 
natives for skins and oil. One of the vessels equip- 
ped for this purpose was commanded by Captain 
Smith Smith, whose name has been so often mentioned 
that coast, with distinction in the History of Virginia. The 
Newaf !.' sidventure was prosperous and lucrative. But his 
land. ardent enterprisinff mind could not confine its atten- 

1614 • . 

tion to objects so unequal to it as the petty details 
of a trading voyage. He employed a part of his time 
in exploring the coast, and in delineating its bays 
and harbours. On his return, he laid a map of it 
before Prince Charles, and, with the usual exaggera- 
tion of discoverers, painted the beauty and excellence 



of the country in such glowing colours, that the o o fc 
young prince, in the warmth of admiration, declared, 
that it should he called New England* : a name 
which ef&ced that of Virginia, and by which it is 
still distinguished. 

The favourable accounts of the country by Smith, First at- 
as well as the success of his voyage, seem to have settle \n- 
encouraged private adventurers to prosecute the ***<^<^®*«^"^ 
trade on the coast of New England with greater 
briskness ; but did not inspire the languishing com- 
pany of Plymouth with such vigour as to make any 
new attempt towards establishing a permanent co- 
lony there. Something more than the prospect of 
distant gain to themselves, or of future advantages 
to their country, was requisite, in order to induce 
men to abandon the place of their nativity, to mi- 
grate to another quarter of the globe, and endure 
innumerable hardships under an untried climate, 
and in an uncultivaC^ land, covered with woods, 
or occupied by fierce and hostile tribes of savages. 
But what mere attention to private emolument or 
to national utility could not eifect, was accomplished 
by the operation of an higher principle. Religion Religious 
had gradually excited among a great body of the ^^ ^ rise to 
people a spirit that fitted them remarkably for en- the New 
countering the dangers, and surmounting the ob- ^yf^!" 
stacles, which had hitherto rendered abortive the. 
schemes of colonization in that part of America 
allotted to the company of Plymouth. As the 
various settlements in New England are indebted 
for their origin to this spirit, as in the course of 

* Smith's Trar.^ book vi. p. 203, &c. Purchw, iv; p. 1837. 
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BOOK out narrative we shall discern its influence mm^ 
^ gUng in all their transactions, and giving a peculiiu: 
tincture to the character of the people, as well as 
to their institutions both civil and ecclesiastical^ 
it becomes necessary to trace its rise and progress 
with attention and accuracy. 
Different When the superstitions and corruptions of the 
sentiments Romish church prompted different nations of Eu- 
chuiSugl rope to throw off its yoke, and to withdraw from 
vernment, its commuuion, the mode as well as degree of their 
vailed at Separation was various. Wherever reformation 
^e Refor- ^^^ sudden, and carried on by the people without 
authority from their rulers, or in opposition to it, 
the rupture was violent and total. Every part of 
the ancient fabric was overturned, and a different 
system, not only with respect to doctrine, but to 
church-government, and the external rites of wor- 
ship, was established. Calvin, who, by his abilities^ 
learning, and austerity of manners, had acquired 
high reputation and authority in the Protestant 
churches, was a zealous advocate for this plan of 
thorough reformation. He exhibited a model of 
that pure form of ecclesiastical policy, which be 
approved in the constitution of the church of Ge- 
neva. The simplicity of its institutions, and still 
more their repugnancy to those of the Popish 
church, were so much admired by all the stricter 
reformers, that it was copied, with some small varia- 
tions, in Scotland, in the republic of the United 
Provinces, in the dominions of the House of Bran- 
denburgh, in those of the Elector Palatine, and in 
the churches of the Hugonots in France. 

But in those countries where the steps of depar- 
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ture from the church of Rome were taken with book 

greater deliberation, and regulated by the wisdom ^^ '^ 

or policy of the supreme magistrate, the separation 
was not so wide. Of all the reformed churches, 
that of England has deviated least from the ancient 
institutions. The violent but capricious spirit of 
Henry VIIL, who, though he disclaimed thesupre- 
macy, revered the tenets of the Papal see, checked 
innovations in doctrine or worship during his reign. 
When his son ascended the throne, and the Pro- 
testant religion was established by law, the cautious 
prudence of Archbishop Cranmer moderated the 
zeal of those who had espoused the new opinions. 
Though, the articles to be recognised as the systeni 
of national faith were framed conformably to the 
tloctrines of Calvin, his notions with respect to 
church-government and the mode of worship were 
not adopted. As the hierarchy in England was 
incorporated with the civil policy of the kingdom, 
and constituted a member of the legislature, arch- 
bishops, and bishops, with all the subordinate ranks 
of ecclesiastics subject to them, were continued 
according to ancient form, and with the same dig- 
nity and jurisdiction. The peculiar vestments in 
which the clergy performed their sacred functions, 
bowing at the name of Jesus, kneeling at receiving 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, the sign of 
the Cross in baptism, the use of the Ring in mar- 
riage, with several other rites to which long usage 
had accustomed the people, and which time had 
rendered venerable, were still retained. But though 
Parliament enjoined the observance of these cere- 
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BOOK monies under very severe penalties ^ several of the 
^' more zealous clergy entertained scruples with re- 
spect to the lawfulness of complying with this in- 
junction : and the vigilance and authority of Cran- 
mer and Ridley with difficulty saved their infant 
church from the disgrace of a schism on this 
account. 

Religious Q^ ^jjg acccssion of Mary, the furious zeal with 

persecu- , "^ 

tion by which she persecuted all who had adopted the tenets 
^' of the reformers forced many eminent protestants, 
laymen as well as ecclesiastics, to seek an asylum 
on the continent. Francfort, Geneva, Basil, and 
Strasburgh, received them with affectionate hospi- 
tality as sufferers in the cause of truth, and the 
magistrates permitted them to assemble by them- 
selves for religious worship. The exiles who took 
iip their residence in the two former cities, model- 
led their little congregations according to the ideas 
of Calvin, and, with a spirit natural to men in their 
situation, eagerly adopted institutions which ap- 
peared to be further removed from the superstitions 
of Popery than those of their own church. They 
returned to England as soon as Elizabeth re-esta- 
blished the protestant religion, not only with more 
violent antipathy to the opinions and practices of 
that church, by which they had been oppressed, but 
with a strong attachment to that mode of worship 
to which they had been for some years accustomed. 
As they were received by their countrymen with the 
veneration due to confessors, they exerted all the 

b 2 Sc3 Edw.VI, c. 1. 
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influence derived from that opinion, in order to ob- book 
tain such a reformation in the English ritual as might ^' 
bring it nearer to the standard of purity in foreign 
churches. Some of the Queen's most confidential 
ministers were warmly disposed to co-operate with 
them in this measure. But Elizabeth paid little re- Queen 
gard to the inclinations of the one or the sentiments 
of the other. Fond of pomp and ceremony, ac- 
customed, according to the mode of that age, to 
study religious controversy, and possessing, like her 
father, such confidence in her own understanding, 
that she never doubted her capacity to judge and de- 
cide with respect to every point in dispute between 
contending sects^, she chose to act according to her 

* Of the high idea which Elizabeth entytained with respect 
to her own superior skill in theology, as well as the haughty tone 
in which she dictated to her subjects what they ought to believe, 
we have a striking picture in her speech at the close of the par- 
liament, A. D. 1585. — " One thing I may not overskip — Reli- 
gion, the ground on which all other matters ought to take root, 
and, being corrupted, may mar all the tree. And that there be 
some fault-finders with the order of the clergy, which so may 
make a slander to myself, and to the church, whose over-ruler 
God hath made me, whose negligence cannot be excused, if any 
schisms or errors heretical were suffered. Thus, much I must 
say, that some faults and negligences must grow and be, as in 
all other great charges it happeneth ; and what vocation with- 
out ? All which, if you, my lords of the clergy, do not amend, 
I mean to depose you. Look ye, therefore, well to your charges. 
This may be amended without needless or open exclamations. 
I am supposed to have many studies^ but most philosophical. I 
must yield this to be true, that I suppose few (that be not pro- 
fessors) have read more. And I need not tell you, that I am not 
80 simple that I underatand riot, nor so forgetful that I remem- 
ber not ', and yet, amidst my many volumes, I hope God's book 
hath not been my seldomest lectures, in which we find that by 
which reai^on all ought to believe. I see many over-boW with 
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BOOK own ideas, which led her rathef to approach nearer 
^' to the church of Rome, in the parade of external 
worship, than to widen the breach by abolishing any 
rite already established^. An act of parliament, in 
the first year of her reign, hot only required an ex- 
act conformity to the mode of worship prescribed 
in the service-book, under most rigorous pienalties, 
but empowered the Queen to enjoin the observance 
of such additional ceremonies as might tend, in her 
opinion, tp render the public exercises of devotion 
more decent and edifying*^. 

Puritans. The advocates for a further reformation, notwith- 
standing this cruel disappointment of the sanguine 
hopes with which they returned to their native coun- 
try, did not relinquish their design. They dissemi- 
nated their opinions with great industry among the 
people. They extolled the purity of foreign churches, 
and inveighed against the superstitious practices 
with which religion was defiled in their own church. 
In vain did the defenders of the established system 
represent that these forms and ceremonies were in 
themselves things perfectly indifferent, which, from 
long usage, were viewed with reverence ; and, by 
their impression upon the senses and imagination, 
tended not only to fix the attention, but to affect the 
heart, and to warm it with devout and worthy sen- 
timents. The Puritans (for by that name such as 
scrupled to comply with what was enjoined by the 

' ■ ■ ■ n il II ■ II I »■ in— ^a.— ^— — i 1 i| ■— — — ^— — ^— — *— — ■^.— ' 

God Almighty^ making too many subtle scannings of his bless- 
ed will. The presumption is so great that I may not suffer 
it/' &c. D'Ewes's Journal, p. 328. 

^ Ned's Hist, of the Puritans, i. 138. 176. 

« 1 Eliz. c. 2. 
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act of uniformity were distinguished) maintained, BOOK 
that the rites in question were inventions of men, ^ 
superadded to the simple and reasonable service re- 
quired in the word of God ; that from the exces- 
sive solicitude with which conformity to them was 
exacted, the multitude must conceive such an high 
opinion of their value and importance, as might in- 
duce them to rest satisfied with the mere form and 
shadow of religion, and to imagine that external 
observances may compensate for the want of inward 
sanctity ; that ceremonies which had been long em-* 
ployed by a society manifestly corrupt, to veil its 
own defects, and to seduce and fascinate mankind^ 
ought now to be rejected as relics of superstition 
unworthy of a place in a church which gloried in 
the name of Reformed. 

The people, to whom in every religious contro- intolerant 
versy the final appeal is made, listened to the argu- thechurch. 
ments of the contending parties ; and it is obvious 
to which of them, men who had lately beheld the 
superstitious spirit of popery, and felt its persecuting 
rage, would lend the most favourable ear. The de- 
sire of a further separation from the church of Rome 
spread wide through the nation. The preachers who 
contended for this, and who refused to wear the sur- 
plice, and other vestments peculiar to their order, 
or to observe the ceremonies enjoined by law, were 
followed and admired, while the ministry of the zea- 
lous advocate for conformity was deserted, and their 
persons often exposed to insult. For some time 
the non-conformists were connived at ; but as their 
number and boldness increased^ the interposition 
both of spiritual and civil authority was deemed ne-» 
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BOO Kcessaiy in order to check their progress. To the 
"^^ disgrace of Christians, the sacred rights of con- 
science and private judgment, as well as the charity 
and mutual forbearance suitable to the mild spirit 
of the religion which they professed, were in that 
age little understood. Not only the idea of tole- 
ration, but even the word itself in the sense now af- 
fixed to it, was then unknown. Every church claimed 
a right to employ the hand of power for the protec- 
tion of truth and the extirpation of error. The laws 
of her kingdom armed Elizabeth with ample autho- 
rity for this purpose, and she was abundantly dis- 
posed to exercise it with full vigour. Many of the 
most eminent among the Puritan clergy were de- 
prived of their benefices, others were imprisoned, 
several were fined, and some put to death. But 
persecution, as usually happens, instead of extin- 
guishing, inflamed their zeal, to such a height, that 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of law was 
deemed insufficient to suppress it, and a new tri- 
bunal was established under the title of the higk 
commission for ecclesiastical ajffairs^ whose powers 
and mode of procedure were hardly less odious or 
less hostile to the principles of justice than those of 
the Spanish Inquisition. Several attempts were 
made in the House of Commons to check tl^ese ar<^ 
bitrary proceedings, and to moderate the iage of 
persecution ; but the Queen always imposed silence 
upon those who presumed to deliver any opinion 
with respect to a matter appertaining solely to her 
prerogative, in a tone as imperious and arrogant as 
was ever used by Henry VIII. in addressing his par-* 
liaments ; and so tamely obsequious were the guar* 
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dians of .the people's rights that they not only obeyed book 
those unconstitutional commands, but consented to . ^ 
an act, by which every person who should absent 
himself from church during a month was subjected 
to punishment by fine and imprisonment ; and if 
after conviction he did not within three months re- 
nounce his erroneous opinions and conform to the 
laws, he was then obliged to abjure the realm ; but 
if he either refused to comply with this condition, 
or returned from banishment, he should be put to 
death as a felon without benefit of clergy ^ 

By this iniquitous statute, equally repugnant to Entire se- 
Ideas of civil and of religious liberty, the Puritans were ofthe^Pu- 
cut off from any hope of obtaining either reforma- "*»»« fro» 
tion in the church or indulgence to themselves. 
Exasperated by this rigorous treatment, their anti- 
pathy to the established religion increased, and, with 
the progress natural to violent passions, carried them 
far beyond what was their original aim. The first 
Puritans did not entertain any scruples with respect 
to the lawfulness of episcopal government, and seem 
to have been very unwilling to withdraw from com- 
munion with the church of which they were mem- 
bers. But when they were thrown out of her bosom, 
and constrained to hold separate assemblies for the 
worship of God, their followers no longer viewed a 
society by which they were opprfessed, with reverence 
or affection. Her government, her discipline, her 
ritual, were examined with minute attention . Every 
enor was pointed out, and every defect magnified. 
■The more boldly any preacher inveighed against the 
corruptions^ of the church, he vms listened to with 

'35Bliz. c. 1. 
VOL. III. X 
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BOOK greater approbation ; and the further he urged his 
^' disciples to depart from such an impure community, 
the more eagerly did they follow him. By degrees, 
ideas of ecclesiastical policy, altogether repugnant 
to those of the established church, gained footing 
in the nation . The more sober and learned Puritans 
inclined to that form which is known by the name 
of Presbyterian. Such as were more thoroughly 
possessed with thespiritof innovation, however much 
they might approve the equality of pastors which 
that system establishes, reprobated the authority 
which it vests in various judicatories, descending 
from one to another in regular subordination, as in«- 
consistent with Christian liberty. 

These wild notions floated for some time in the 
minds of the people, and amused them with many 
ideal schemes of ecclesiastical policy. At length 

Brownists. Robert Brown, a popular declaimer in high estima- 
tion, reduced them to a system, on which he mo- 
delled his own congregation. He taught that the 
church of England was corrupt and antichristian, 
its ministers not lawfully ordained, its ordinances 
and sacraments invalid ; ,and therefore he prohibited 
his people to hold communion with it in any reli- 
gious function. He maintained, that a society of 
Christians, uniting together to worship God, con- 
stituted a church possessed of complete jurisdiction 
in the conduct of its own aflairs, independent of any 
other society, and unaccountable to any superior ; 
that the priesthood was neither a distinct order in 
the church, nor conferred an indelible character; 
but that every man qualified to teach might be set 
apart for that office, by the election of the brethren. 
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and by imposition of their hands ; in like manner, book 
by their authority, he might be discharged from that ^' 
function, and reduced to the rank of a private chris- 
tian ; that every person, when admitted a member 
of a church, ought to make a public confession of 
his faith, and give evidence of his being in a state 
of favour with God ; and that all the affairs of a 
church were to be regulated by the decision of the 
majority of its members. 

This democratical form of government, which Brownists 
abolished all distinction of ranks in the church, and J^^^ f^" 
conferred an equal portion of power on every indi- Holland} 
vidua], accorded so perfectly with the levelling ge- 
nius of fanaticism, that it was fondly adopted by 
many as a complete model of christian policy. From 
their founder, they were denominated Brownists ; 
and as their tenets were more hostile to the esta- 
blished religion than those of other separatists, the 
fiercest storm of persecution fell upon their heads* 
Many of them were fined or imprisoned, and some 
put to death ; and though Brown, with a levity of 
which there are few examples among enthusiasts 
whose vanity has been soothed by being recognised 
as heads of a party, abandoned his disciples, con- 
formed to the established religion, and accepted of 
a benefice in the church, the sect not only subsisted, 
but continued to spread, especially among persons 
in the middle and lower ranks of life. But as all 
their motions were carefully watched, both by the 
ecclesiastical and civil courts, which, as often as they 
were detected, punished them with the utmost ri- 
gour, a body of them, weary of living in a state of 
continual danger and alarm, fled to Holland, and 

X 2 
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BOOK settled in Leyden, under the care of Mr. John Ro- 
^ • binson, their pastor. There they resided for several 
years unmolested and obscure. But many of their 
aged members dying, and some of the younger mar- 
rying into Dutcl^ families, while their church re- 
ceived no increase either by recruits from England 
or by proselytes gained in the country, they began 
to be afraid that all their high attainments in spiri- 
tual knowledge would be lost, and that perfect fa- 
bric of policy which they had erected, would be dis* 
solved) and consigned to oblivion, if they remained 
longer in a strange land. 
remove Deeply affected with the prospect of an event 
thence to which to them appeared fatal to the interests of 
America, truth, they thought themselves called, in order to 
prevent it, to remove to some other place, where 
they might profess and propagate their opinions 
with greater success. America, in which their coun- 
trymen were at that time intent on planting colo- 
nies, presented itself to their thoughts. They flat- 
tered themselves with hopes of being permitted, in 
that remote region, to follow their own ideas in re- 
ligion without disturbance. The dangers and hard- 
ships to which all former emigrants to America had 
been exposed, did not deter them. *' They were 
well weaned (according to their own description) 
from the delicate milk of their mother-country, and 
inured to the difficulties of a strange land. They 
were knit together in a strict and sacred band, by 
virtue of which they held tliemselves obliged to take 
care of the good of each other, and of the whole. 
It was not with them, as with other men, whom 
smatl things could discourage, or small discontwt& 
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cause to wish themselves at home again ^/* The book 
first object of their solicitude was to secure the free ^^ ^ 

exercise of their religion. For this purpose they j^jg, : 
applied to the King ; and, though James refused to 
give them any explicit assurance of toleration, they 
seem to have obtained from him some promise of 
Tiis connivance, as long as they continued to de- 
mean themselves quietly. So eager were they to 
accomplish their favourite scheme, that, relying on 
this pecarious security, they began to negotiate with 
the Virginian company for a tract of land within 
the limits of their patent. This they easily pro- 
cured from a society desirous of encouraging mi- 
gration to a vast country, of which they had hitherto 
occupied only a few spots. 

After the utmost efforts, their preparations fell ^620. 
far short of what was requisite for beginning the pi^^t ati 
settlement of a new colony. A hundred and twenty ^^'"p* ^^ 

S6ttle st 

persons sailed from England in a single ship on Massachu,. 
this arduous undertaking. The place of their de- ^^^^ ^*y > 
stination was Hudson's River, where they intended 
to settle ; but their captain having been bribed, as 
is said, by the Dutch^ who had then formed a scheme, 
which they afterwards accomplished, of planting a 
colony there, carried them so far towards the north, 
that the first land in America which they made was 
Cape Cod. They were now not only beyond the Nov. J h 
precincts of the territory which had been granted 
to them, but beyond those of the company from 
which they derived their right. The season, how- 
ever, was so far advanced, and sickness raged so 
violently among men unaccustomed to the hardships 

^ Hutchinson's Hbt. of Mass^h. p. 4, 
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B o o K of a long voyage, that it became necessary to take 

^* up their abode there. After exploring the coasts 

settieat ^^^Y ^^^se for their station a place now belonging 

New Ply- to the provincc of Massachusets Bay, to which they 

gave the name of New Plymouth, probably out of 

tespect to that company within whose jurisdiction 

they now found themselves situated^. 

No season could be more unfavourable to settle- 
ment than that in which the colony landed. The 
winter, which, from the predominance of cold in 
America, is rigorous to a degree unknown in parallel 
latitudes of our hemisphere, was already set in ; and 
they were slenderly provided with what was requi-* 
site for comfortable subsistence, under a climate con-* 
siderably more severe than that for which they had 
made preparation. Above one half of them was 
cut off before the return of spring, by diseases, or 
by famine : the survivors, instead of having leisure 
to attend to the supply of their own wants, were 
compelled to take arms against the savages in their 
Plan of go- neighbourhood. Happily for the English, a pcsti- 
Temmcnt j^j^^^ which raged in America the year before they 
landed, had swept off so great a number of the na*: 
tives that they were quickly repulsed and humbled. 
The privilege of professing their own opinions, and 
of being governed by laws of their own framing, 
afforded consolation to the colonists amidst all their 
dangers and hardships. The constitution of their 
church was the same with that which they had esta- 
blished in Holland. Their system of civil govern- 
ment was founded on those ideas of the natural 

* Hubard's Pres. State, p. 3. Cotton's Magnalia, p. 7. Hut'* 
cHioson's Hist. p. 3, kc^ 
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equality among men, to which their ecclesiastical book 
policy had accustomed them. Every free man, who ^ 
was a member of the church, was admitted into the 
supreme legislative body. The laws of England 
were adopted as the basis of their jurisprudence, 
though with some diversity in the punishments in- 
flicted upon crimes, borrowed from the Mosaic in- 
stitutions. The executive power was vested in a 
governor and some assistants, who were elected an- 
nually by the members of the legislative assembly'. 
So far their institutions appear to be founded on the 
ordinary maxims of human prudence. But it was 
a favourite opinion with all the enthusiasts of thiit 
age, that the Scriptures contained a complete system 
not only of spiritaal instruction, but of civil wisdom 
and polity ; and without attending to the peculiar 
circumstances or situation of the people whose his- 
tory is there recorded, they often deduced general 
rules for their own conduct from what happened 
among men in a very different state. Under the 
influence of this wild notion, the colonists of New 
Plymouth, in imitation of the primitive Christians, 
threw all their property into a common stock, and. Coming, 
like members of one family, carried on every work °**^ 
of industry by their joint labour for public behoof^. 
But, however this resolution might evidence the sin- 
cerity of their faith, it retarded the progress of their 
colony. The same fatal effects flowed from this 
community of goods, and of labour, which had for- 
merly been experienced in Virginia ; and it soon ^.^ .^^.^ 
became necessary to relinquish what was too refined tution 

^ ^ hurtful to 

* Chalmers's Annals, p. 67. ^^^ '^^^^^'^y* 

^ Id. p. 89. Doug]aa*s Sununaiy, i. p. 370. 
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B o K to be capable of being accommodated to the affairs 
of men. But though they built a small town, and 
surrounded it with such a fence as afforded sufficient 
security against the assaults of Indians, the soil 
around it was so poor, their religious principles were 
so unsocial, and the supply sent them by their friends 
so scanty, that at the end of ten years the number 
of people belonging to the settlement did not ex- 
ceed three hundred ^ During some years they ap- 
pear not to have acquired right by any legal con*^ 
veyance to the territory which they had occupied, 
1630. At length they obtained a grant of property from 
lony ^t the council of the New Plymouth company, but were 
^*^**db" iicv^r incorporated as a body politic by royal char- 
charter, ter"*. Unlike all the other settlements in America, 
this colony must be considered merely as a volun-> 
. tary association, held together by the tacit consent 
of its members to recognise the authority of laws, 
and submit to the jurisdiction of magistrates, framed 
and chosen by themselves. In this state it remained, 
an independent but feeble community, until it was 
united to its more powerful neighbour, the colony 
of Massachusets Bay, the origin and progress of 
which I now proceed to relate. 
Grand The original company of Plymouth having done 

Rraou^ nothing effectual towards establishing any perma- 
uppointed. ncut settlement in America, James I. in the year 
one thousand six hundred and twenty issued a new 
charter to the Duke of Lenox, the Marquis of Buck^ 
ingham, and several other persons of distinction in 
his court, by which he conveyed to them a right to 

^ Chalmers's Annals^ p. 97. 
» Id. p. 97. 107. 
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a territory in America, still more extensive than what book 
had been granted to the former patentees, incorpo- ^* 
rating them as a body politic^ in order to plant co<> 
lonies there, with powers and jurisdictions similar 
to those contained in his charters to the companies 
of South and North Virginia. This society was 
distinguished by the name of the Grand Council of 
Plymouth for planting and governing New England. 
What considerations of public utility could induce 
the King to commit such an undertaking to persons 
apparently so ill qualified for conducting it, or what 
prospect of private advantage prompted them to en* 
gage in it, the information we receive from contem- 
porary writers does not enable us to determine. Cer- 
tain it is, that the expectations of both were dis- 
appointed ; and after many schemes and arrange-r 
ments, all the attempts of the new associates to- 
wards colonization proved unsuccessful. 

New England must have remained unoccupied, Project of 
if the same causes which occasioned the emigration *^JJy]" 
of the Brownists had not continued to operate. Not- 
withstanding the violent persecution to which Puri- 
tans of every denomination were still exposed, their 
number and :jeal daily increased. As they now de- 
spaired of obtaining in their own country any re- 
laxation of the penal statutes enacted against their 
sect, many began to turn their eyes towards some 
other place of retreat, where they might profess their 
own opinions with impunity. From the tranquillity 
which their brethren had hitherto enjoyed in New 
Plymouth, they hoped to find this desired asylum 
in New England ; and by the activity of Mr. White, 
a Npn-coqformist uiinister at Dorchester, an asso- 
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BOOK ciation was formed by several gentlemen who had 
'^' imbibed puritanical notions, in order to conduct a 
colony thither. They purchased from the council 
of Plymouth all the territory, extending in length 
from three miles north of the river Merrimack, to 
three miles south of Charles River, and in breadth, 
1627. from the Atlantic to the Southern Ocean. Zealous 
]^farch 19. ^ these proprietors were to accomplish their fa- 
vourite purpose, they quickly perceived their own 
inability to attempt the population of such an im- 
mense region, and deemed it necessary to call in th^ 
aid of more opulent co'partners'*. 

Of these they found, without difficulty, a suffi- 
cient number, chiefly in the capital, and among per- 
sons in the commercial and other industrious walks 
of life, who had openly joined the sect of the Pu- 
ritans, or secretly favoured their opinions. These 
new adventurers, with the caution natural to men 
conversant in business, entertained doubts concern- 
ing the propriety of founding a colony on the basis 
of a grant from a private company of patentees, who 
might convey a right of property in the soil, but 
could not confer jurisdiction, or the privilege of go* 
verning that society which they had in contempla- 
tion to establish. As it was only from royal autho- 
rity that such powers could be derived, they applied 
for these ; and Charles granted their request, with 
a facility which appears astonishing, when we con- 
sider the principles and views of the men who were 
suitors for the favour. 
Charter to Time has been considered as the parent of poli- 
coiony of tical wisdom, but its instructions are communicated 

Massachu- 

Beis Bay, " Neal's Hist, of New Engl. i. p. 122. 
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slowly. Although the experience of above twenty book; 
years might have taught the English the impro* ^' 
priety of committing the government of settlements 
in America to exclusive corporations resident in 
Europe, neither the J^ing nor his subjects had pro- 
fited so much by what passed before their eyes, as 
to have extended their ideas beyond those adopted 
by James in his first attempts towards colonization. 
The charter of Charles I. to the adventurers asso- 
ciated for planting the province of Massachusets 
Bay, was perfectly similar to those granted by his 
father to the two Virginian companies and to the 
council of Plymouth. The new adventurers were 
incorporated as a body politic, and their right to the 
territory, which they had purchased from the coun« 
cil at Plymouth, being confirmed by the King, they 
were empowered to dispose of the lands, and to go- 
vern the people who should settle upon them. The 
first governor of the company and his assistants were 
named by the crown ; the right of electing their suc- 
cessors was vested in the members of the corpora- 
tion. The executive power was committed to the 
governor and assistants ; that of legislation to the 
body of proprietors, who might make statutes and 
orders for the good of the community, not incon- 
sistent with the laws of England, and enforce the 
observance of them, according to the course of other 
corporations within the realm. Their lands were 
to be held by the same liberal tenure with those 
granted to the Virginian company. They obtained 
the same temporary exemption from internal taxes, 
and from duties on goods exported or imported ; 
and-ifiotwithstanding their migration to Ameri(?a^ 
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BOOK ^^^y ^"^ ^^^^ir descendants were declared to be eh- 
^- titled to all the rights of natural-born subjects °. 

The manifest object of this charter was to confer 
on the adventurers who undertook to people the 
territory on Massachusets Bay, all the corporate 
rights possessed by the council of Plymouth, from 
which they had purchased it, and to form them into 
a public body, resembling other great trading com- 
panies, which the spirit of monarchy had at that 
time multiplied in the kingdom. The King seems 
not have foreseen, or to have suspected, the secret 
intentions of those who projected the measure ; for 
so far was he from alluring emigrants, by any hopes 
of indulgence with respect to their religious scruples, 
or from promising any relaxation from the rigour of 
the penal statutes against Non-conformists, that he 
expressly provides for having the oath of supremacy 
administered to every person who shaU pass to the 
colony, or inhabit there p. 

^ Hutchinson's Collect, of Orig. Papers, p. 1, &c, 
p Id. p. 18. — It is surprising that Mr. Neal, an industrious and 
generally well-informed writer, should affirm^ that ^' free liberty 
of conscience was granted by this charter to all who i^ould set-* 
tie in those parts, to worship God in their own way." Hist, of 
New Engl. i. 124. This he repeats in his History of the Puri- 
tans, ii. 2 10. 5 and subsequent historians have copied him impli- 
citly. No permission of that kind, however, is contained in the 
charter -, and such an indulgence would have been inconsistent 
with all the maxims of Charles and his ministers during the 
course of his reign. At the time when Charles issued the charter, 
the influence of Laud over his councils was at its height, the 
Puritans were prosecuted with the g^eiatest severity, and the 
kingdom was ruled entirely by prerogative, lliis is not an mra 
in which one can expect to meet with concessions in favour of 
Non -conformists, from a prince of Charles's character and prin- 
ciples. 
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But whatever were the intentions of the King, BOOK 
the adventurers kept their own object steadily in ^* 
view. Soon after their powers to establish a colony 1629? 
were rendered complete by the royal charter, they Settie- 
fitted out five ships for New England ; on board of conse- 
which embarked upwards of three hundred passen- ?k-^"^u ^^ 

*^ r this char- 

gers, with a view of settling there. These wereter. 

mostly zealous Puritans, whose chief inducement to 
relinquish their native land was the hope of enjoying 
religious liberty in a country far removed from the 
seat of government and the oppression of ecclesias- 
tical courts. Some eminent nonconformist ministers 
accompanied them as their spiritual instructors. On 
their arrival in New England, they found the wretch- 
ed remainder of a small body of emigrants, who had 
left England the preceding year, under the conduct 
of Endicott, a deep enthusiast, whom, prior to their June 29. 
incorporation by the royal charter, the associates had 
appointed deputy-governor. They were settled at 
a place, called by the Indians Naunekeag, and to 
which Endicott, with the fond affectation of fanatics 
of that age to employ the language and appellations 
of Scripture in the affairs of common life, had given 
thjp naniie of Salem. 

The emigrants under Endicott, and such as now Beginwith 
joined them, coincided perfectly in religious prin- ing*a"^ ' 
ciples. They were Puritans of the strictest form ; chm-ch. 
and to men of this character the institution of a 
church was naturally of such interesting concern as 
to take place of every other object. In this first 
transaction, they displayed at once the extent of the 
reformation at which they aimed. Without regard 
to the sentiments of that monarch under the sane- 
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BOOK tion of whose authority they settled in America, abd 
^' from whom they derived riglit to aet as a body poli- 
tic, and in contempt of the laws of England^ with 
which the charter required that none of their acts 
or ordinances should be inconsistent, they adopted 
in their infant church that form of policy which has 
since been distinguished by the name of Indepen- 
dent. They united together in religious society, by 
a solemn covenant with God and with one another, 
and in strict conformity, as they imagined, to the 
rules of Scripture* They elected a pastor^ a teacher, 
and an elder, whom they set apart for their respec- 
tive offices, by imposition of the hands of the bre- 
thren. All who were that day admitted members of 
the church signified their assent to a confession of 
faith drawn up by their teacher, and gave an account 
of the foundation of their own hopes as Christians ; 
and it was declared that no person should hereafter 
be received into communion until he gave satisfac- 
tion to the church with respect to his faith and sanc- 
tity. The form of public worship which they insti- 
tuted was without a liturgy, disencumbered of every 
superfluous ceremony, and reduced to the lowest 
standard of Calvinistic simplicity *i. 

It was with the utmost complacence that men 
passionately attached to their own notions, and who* 
had long been restrained from avowing them, em- 
ployed themselves in framing this model of a pure 
church. But in the first moment that they began 
to taste of Christian liberty themselves, they forgot 
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Uiat other men had an equal title to enjoy it. Some book 
of their number, retaining an high veneration for ^ ^ 
the ritual of the English church, were so much of- 
fended at the total abolition of it, that they withdrew 
from communion with the newly instituted church, 
and assembled separately for the worship of God. 
With an inconsistency of which there are such fla- 
grant instances among Christians of every denomi- 
nation that it cannot be imputed as a reproach pecu- 
liar to any sect, the very men who had themselves 
fled from persecution became persecutors ; and had 
recourse, in order to enforce their own opinions, to 
the same unhallowed weapons, against the employ- 
ment of which they had lately remonstrated with so 
much violence. Endicott called the two chief male- 
contents before him ; and though they were men of 
note, and among the number of original patentees, 
he expelled them from the society, and sent them 
home in the ships which were returning to England^ 
The colonists were now united in sentiments ; but, 
on the approach of winter, they suflered so much 
from diseases, which carried off almost one half of 
their number^ that they made little progress in oc- 
cupying the country. 

Meanwhile the directors of the company in Eng- 
land exerted their utmost endeavours in order to re- 
inforce the colony with a numerous body of new set- Emigra 
tiers ; and as the intolerant spirit of Laud exacted ^^f^ ^^' 
conformity to all the injunctions of the church with increasi 
greater rigour than ever, the condition of such as ^^x^^, 
had any scruples with respect to this became so in- of Laud 

» Mather, p. 19. Neal, p. 129. 
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BOOK tolerable^ that many accepted of their invitation to a 
^' secure retreat in New England, Several of these 
were persons of greater opulence and of better con- 
dition than any who had hitherto migrated to that 
country. But as they intended to employ their for- 
tunes, as well as to hazard their persons, in establish- 
ing a permanent colony there, and foresaw many 
inconveniences from their subjection to laws made 
without their own consent, and framed by a society 
which must always be imperfectly acquainted with 
their situation^ they insisted that the corporate 
powers of the company should be transferred from 
England to America, and the government of the co- 
lony be vested entirely in those who, by settling in 
the latter country, became members of it*. The com- 
pany had already expended considerable sums in 
prosecuting the design of their institution, without 
having received almost any return, and had no pro** 
spect of gain, or even of reimbursement, but what 
was too remote and uncertain to be suitable to the 
ideas of merchants, the most numerous class of its 
.members. They hesitatedi however, with respect to 
the legality of granting the demand of the intended 
Charter of emigrants. But such was their eagerness to be dis- 
panytrans- engaged from an unpromising adventure^ that, " by 
f erred to- general conscnt it was determined, that the charter 
uists. should be transferred, and the government be settled 
in New England^" To the members of the cor- 
poration who chose to remain at home was reserved 
a share in the trading stock and profits of the com- 
pany during seven years. 

• Hutchinson's Coll. of Papers, p. 25. 

^ Mather, p. 20. Hutchinson's Hist. p. 1 2. Chalmers, p. 1 50. 
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In this singular transaction, to which tliere is no-^ book 
thing similar in the history of :gngiish colonization, ^ 
two circumstances merit particular attention : one^ 
is the power of the company to make this transfe- 
rence^ the other is the silent acquiescence with 
which the King permitted it to take place. If the 
validity of this determination of the tompany he 
tried hy the charter which constituted it a body po- 
litic, and conveyed to it all the corporate powers 
with which it was invested, it is evident that it could 
neither exercise those powers in any mode ditferent 
from what the charter prescribed, nor alienate them 
in such a manner as to convert the jurisdiction of^ 
a trading corporation in England into a provincial 
government iii America. But from the first in- 
stitution of the company of Massachusets Bay^ its 
members seem to have been animated with a spirit 
of innovation in civil policy, as well as in religion ; 
and by the habit of rejecting established usages in 
the one, they were prepared for deviating from thenl 
in the other. They had applied for a royal charter^ 
in order to give legal effect to their operations iii 
England, as acts of-a body politic ; but the persons 
whom they seiit out to America, as soon as they 
landed there^ considered themselves as individuals 
united together by voluntary association, possessing 
the natural right of men who form a society, 16 
adopt what mode of government, and to enact what 
laws they deemed most conducive to general feli- 
city. Upon this principle of being entitled to judge 
and to decide for themselves, they established their 
church in Salem, without regard to the institutions 
of the church of Ekigland, of which the charter sup- 

VOL. HI. Y 
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BOOK posed them to be members, and bound of conse- 
^ ^ quence to conformity with its ritual. Suitably to 
the same ideas, we shall observe them framing all 
their future plans of civil and ecclesiastical policy. 
The King, though abundantly vigilant in observing 
and chedking slighter encroachments on his prero- 
gative, was either so much occupied at that time 
with other cares, occasioned by his fatal breach with 
his parliament, that he could not attend to the pro- 
ceedings of the company; or he was so much pleased 
with the prospect of removing a l?ody of turbulent 
subjects to a distant country, where they might ht 
useful, and could not prove dangerous, that he was 
disposed to connive at the irregularity of a measure 
which facilitated their departure. 

Colony Without interruption from the crown, the adven- 

turers proceeded to carry their scheme into execu- 
tion. In a general court, John Winthrop was ap- 
pointed governor, and Thomas Dudley deputy-go- 
vernor, and eighteen assistants were chosen ; in 
whom, together with the bodyof freemeti who should 
settle in New England, were vested all the corpo- 
rate rights of the company. With such zeal and 
activity did they prepare for emigration, that in the 
course of the ensuing year seventeen ships sailed for 
New England, and aboard these above fifteen hun- 
dred persons, among whom were several of respect- 
able families, and in easy circumstances. On their 
arrival in NeW England, many were so ill satisfied 
with the situation of Salem, that they explored the ^ 
country in cjuest of some better station ; and set- 
tling in different places around the Bay, according 
t9 their various fancies, laid the foundations of Bos- 
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ton, Charles-town, Dorchester, Roxborough, and book 
other towns, which have since become considerable ^ ^' 
in the province. In each of these a church was esta- 
blished on the same model with that of Salem. This, 
together with the Care of making provision for their 
i&ubsistence during winter, occupied them entirely 
during some months. But in the first general court, Oct. 19. 
their disposition to consider themselves as members 
of an independent society, unconfined by the regu- 
lations in their charter, began to appea!r. The elec^ 
tion of the governor and deputy-governor, the ap- 
pointment of all other officers, and even the power 
of making laws, all which were granted by the char- 
ter to the freemen, were taken from them, and 
vested in the council of assistants. But the aristo- 
cratical spirit of this resolution did not accord vi^ith 
the ideas of equality prevalent among the people, 
who had been surprised into an approbation of it. 
Next year the freemen, whose numbers had been i63i. 
greatly augmented by the admission of new mem- 
bers, resumed their former rights. 

But, at the same time, they ventured to deviate None but 
from the charter in a matter of greater moment, ^^^^e^" 
which deeply affected all the future operations of the church 
colony, and contributed greatly to form that peculiar as free! 
character by which the people of New England «»«»• 
have been distinguished. A law was passed, de*- 
daring that none shall hereafter be admitted free- 
men, or be entitled to any share in the government, 
or be capable of being chosen magistrates, or even 
of serving as jurymen, but such as have been re- 
ceived into the church as members". By this reso- 

" Hutchinson, p. 26. Chalmers^ p. 153. 
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BOOK lution, every person who did not hold the favourite 
^' opinions concerning the doctrines of religion, the 
discipline of the church, or the rites of worship, was 
at orice cast out of the society, and stripped of all 
the privileges of a citizen. An uncontrolled power 
of approving or rejecting the claims of those who 
applied for admission into communion with the 
church being vested in the ministers and leading men 
of each congregation, the most valuable of all civil 
rights was made to depend on their decision with re« 
rcinicious spcct to qualifications purely ecclesiasticaL As in ex* 
quences of amiuing into these they proceeded not by any known 
this regu- q,. established rules, but exercised a discretionary 
j udgmen t, the clergy rose gradually to a degree of in* 
iiuence and authority from which the levelling spirit 
of the independent church-policy was calculated to 
exclude them. As by their determination the poli- 
tical condition of every citizen was fixed, all paid 
court to men possessed of such an important power, 
by assuming those austere and sanctimonious man- 
ners which were known to be the most certain re- 
commendation to their favour. In consequence of 
this ascendant, which was acquired chiefly by the 
wildest enthusiasts among the clergy, their notions 
became a standard to which all studied to conform, 
and the singularities characteristic of the Puritans 
in that age increased, of which many remarkable in- 
stances will occur in the course of our narrative. 
Indian ter- Though a Considerable number of planters was 
popu^er ^^* ^ff '^y *^^ diseases prevalent in a country so im- 
by the perfectly cultivated by its original inhabitants as to 
"^** be still almost one continued forest, and several, dis- 
couraged by the hardships to which they were ex- 
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posed, returned to England, recruits sufficient to re* b o o k 
place them arrived. At the same time the smalU ^* 
pox, a distemper fatal to the people of the New \^^ 
World, swept away such multitudes of the natives 
that some whole tribes disappeared ; and Heaven, 
by thus evacuating a country in which the English 
might settle without molestation, was supposed to 
declare its intention that they should occupy it. 

As several of the vacant Indian stations were well Settle- 
chosen, such was the eagerness of the English to Jhrcoip! 
tiake possession of them, that their settlements be-- ^^^^^ ex- 

1 ' J 1 J* 1 tended. 

came more numerous and more vtadely dispersed 
than suited the condition of an infant colony. This 
led to an innovation which totally altered the nature 
and constitution of the government. When a ge- 1534^ 
neral court was to be held in the year one thousand Freemen 

meet bv 

six hundred and thirty -four, the freemen, instead of repre^ 
attending it in person, as the charter prescribed, ^^^^^ati^es. 
elected representatives in their different districts, 
authorizing them to appear in their name, with full 
power to deliberate and decide concerning every 
point that fell under the cognizance of the general 
court. Whether this measure was suggested by some 
designing leaders, or whether they found it prudent 
to soothe the people by complying with their inclina*^ 
tion, 1$ uncertain . The representatives were admitted, 
and considered themselves, in conjunction with the 
governor and assistants, as the supr.eme legislative 
assembly of the colony. In assertion of their own Extent of 
rights, they enacted that np law should be passed, abertyla. 
no tax should be imposed, and no public officer s"«»ed by 
should be appointed, but in the general assembly, biy, * "** 
The pretexts for making this new arrangement were 
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BOOK plausible. The number of freemen was gteatly int 
^' creased ; many resided at a distance from the pUkces 
where the supreme courts were held ; personal at^ 
tendance became inconvenient; the form of govern- 
ment in their own country had rendered familiar the 
idea of delegating their rights, and committing the 
guardianship of their liberties to representatives of 
their own choice, and the experience of ages had 
taught them that this important trust might with 
safety be lodged in their hands. Thus did the com? 
pany of Massachusets Bay, in less than six years 
from its incorporation by the King, mature and per- 
fect a scheme which, I have already observed, some 
of its more artful and aspiring leaders seem to have 
had in view when the association for peopling New 
England was first formed. The colony must hence- 
forward be considered, not as a corporation whose 
powers were defined and its mode of procedure re- 
gulated by its charter, but as a society, which, having 
acquired or assumed political liberty, had, by its own 
voluntary deed, adopted a constitution or govern- 
ment framed on the model of that in England. 

Spirit of But however liberal their system of civil policy 
might be, as their religious opinions were no longer 
under any restraint of authority, the spirit of fanati- 
cism continued to spread, and became every day 
wilder and more extravagant. Williams, a minister 
of Salem, in high estimation, having conceived an 
antipathy to the cross of St. George in the standard 
of England, declaimed against it with so much vehe- 
mence, as a relic of superstition and idolatry which 
ought not to be retained among a people so pure 
and sanctified, that Endicott, one of the members 
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of the court of assistants, in a transport of zeal, pub- book 

licly cut out the cross from the ensign displayed before ^ ^ 

the governor's gate. This frivolous matter interested 
and divided the colony. Some of the militia scrupled 
to follow colours in which there was a cross, lest 
they should do honour to an idol : others refused to 
serve under a mutilated banner, lest they should be 
suspected of having renounced their allegiance to the 
crown of England. After a long controversy, carried 
on by both parties with that heat and zeal which in 
trivial disputes supply the want of argument, the 
contest was terminated by a compromise. The cross 
was retained in the ensigns of forts and ships, but 
erased from the colours of the militia. Williams, 
on account of this, as well as of some other doc- 
trines deemed unsound, was banished but of the 
colony \ 

The prosperous state of New England was now New seu 
so highly extolled, and the simple frame of its ec- *^®"* 
clesiastic policy was so much admired by all whose 
affections were estranged from the church of Eng- 
land, that crowds of new settlers flocked thither. 
Among these were two persons, whose names have l63fik 
been rendered memorable by the appearance which 
they afterwards made on a more conspicuous theatre: 
one was Hugh Peters, the enthusiastic and intri- 
guing chaplain of Oliver Cromwell ; the other Mr. 
Henry Vane, son of Sir Henry Vane, a privy coun- 
sellor, high in office, and of great credit with the 
King ; a young man of a noble family animated 

^Neal's Hist of N. Eng.p. 140, &c. Hutchinson, p. 37. 
Chalmers, p. 156. 
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]^ o p K with such zeal for pure religion and jsucb love of 
^* liberty as induced him to relinquish all his hopes in 
England, and to settle in a colony hitherto no fur-; 
ther advanced in improvement than barely to afford 
subsistence to its members, was received with the 
fondest admiration. His mortified appearance, hi$ 
demure look, and rigid manners, carried ev^n he? 
yond the standard of preciseness in that society 
which he joined^ seemed to indicate a man of high 
spiritual attainments, while his abilities and address 
in business pointed him out a$ worthy of the highest 
1636. station in the community. With universal consent^ 
and high expectations of ^dyants^ge frpni his admi- 
nistration^ he was fjlected governor in the yeaf sub- 
sequent to his bxtwb}. But as the a^airs of an ix\* 
fant colony afforded not objects adequate to the 
talents of Yane, his busy pragmatical spirit occupied 
itself with theqlogical subtilties $ind speculations 
unworthy of his attention. These were excited by 
a woman, >yhose reveries prpduced sqph effects both 
within the colony and beyond its precincts, that, 
frivolous as they may now appear^ they must be 
mentioned as an occurrence of iiripprtance in itsi 




Antino- Jt was the custom at that time in New England, 

nusui sect* ' 1 I • ^ • • 

among the cpiei men m every congregation, to meet 
once a week, in order to repeat the sermons which 
they had heard, and to hold religious conference 
with respect to thp doctrine contained in theni. 
Mrs/ Hutchinson, whose husband was among the 
most respectable niembers of the colony, regretting 
that persons of her sex were excli|ded from the ^e-* 
pefit of t^ose meetings, assembled statedly in her 
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house a number of women, who employed them- book 
selves in pious exercises similar to those of the men, ^ ^' 
At first she satisfied herself with repeating what she 
could recollect of the discourses delivered by their 
teachers. She began afterwards to add illustrations, 
and at length proceeded to censure some of the 
clergy as unsound, and to vent opinions and fancies 
of her own. These were all founded on the system 
which is denominated Antinomian by divines, and 
tinged with the deepest enthusiasm. She taught, 
that sanctity of life is no evidence df justification^ 
or of a state of favour with God ; and that such as 
inculcated the necessity of manifesting the reality 
of our faith by obedience, preached only a covenant 
of works ; she contended that tlie Spirit of God 
dwelt personally in good meii, and by inward reve- 
lations and impressions they received the fullest dis- 
coveries of the divine will. The fluency and con- 
fidence with which she delivered these notions gained 
her many admirers and proselytes, not only among 
the vulgar but among the principal inhabitants. 
The whole colony was interested and agitated. Vane, 
whose sagacity and acuteness seemed to forsake him 
whenever they were turned towards religion^ espous- 
ed and defended her wildest tenets. Many confe- \q^^j^ 

rences were held, days of fasting: and humiliation '^®*** ***^" 

11 ? 11 1 1 tnnes con- 

were appomted, a general synod was called ; and, demned 

after dissentions so violent as threatened the disso- ^sySoSr 

lution of the colony, Mrs. Hutchinson's opinions 

were condemned as erroneous, and she herself 

banished. Several of her disciples withdrew from 

the province of their own accord. Vane quitted 

America in disgust, unlamented even by those wl^p 
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BOOK had laJtely admired him ; some of whom now re- 
^* garded him as a mere visionary, and others as one 
of those dark turbulent spirits doomed to embroil 
every society into which they enter ^. 
The secta- However much these theological contests might 
in Provi- disquiet the colony of Massachusets Bay, they con- 
RhodeTs- ^'^^huted to the more speedy population of America* 
land J When Williams was banished from Salem in the 
year one thousand six hundred and thirty-four, such 
was the attachment of his hearers to a pastor whose 
piety they revered, that a good number of them 
voluntarily accompanied him in his e^le. They 
directed their march towards the south ; and having 
purchased from the natives a considerable tract of 
land, to which Williams gave the name of Provi- 
dence, they settled there. They were joined soon 
after by some of those to whom the proceedings 
against Mrs. Hutchinson gave disgust ; and by a 
transaction with the Indians they obtained a right 
to a fertile island in Naraganset Bay, which acquired 
the name of Rhode Island. Williams remained 
among them upwards of forty years, respected as 
the father and the guide of the colony which he had 
planted. His spirit differed from that of the Puri- 
tans in Massachusets ; it was mild and tolerating ; 
and having ventured himself to reject established 
their mo- Opinions, he endeavoured to secure the same liberty 
derauoa, ^^ other men, by maintaining that the exercise of 
private judgment was a natural and sacred right ; 
that the civil magistrate has no compulsive jurisdic ^ 

"^ Mather, book vii. c. 3. Hutchinson^ p. 53. 74. Neal, p. 1. 
144. 165, &c. Chalmers, p. 163. 
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tion in the concerns of religion j that the punish- book 
ipent of any person on account of his opinions was ^' 
an encroachment on conscience, and an act of per- 
secution^. These hunian^ principles he instilled 
into his followers ; and all who felt or dreaded op-> 
pression in other settlements resorted to a commu^ 
i)ity in which universal toleration was known to be 
a fundamental maxim. In the plantations of Pro- 
vidence and Rhode Island, political union was es«^ 
tablished l^ voluntary association, and the equality 
of condition among the members, as well as their 
religious opinions ; their form of government was 
purely dempcratical, the supreme power being lodged 
in the freemen personally assembled. . In this 
state they remained until they were incorporated by 
charter^. 

To similar causes the colony of Connecticut is in- Colony of 
dehted for its origin. The rivalship between Mr -Cot- ^^^^^ 
tjon and Mr. Hpoker, two favourite ministers in the 
settlement of Massachusets Bay, disposed the latter, 
who was least successful in this contest for fame 
and power, to wish for some settlement at a distance 
from a competitor by whom his reputation was 
eclipsed. A good number of those who had im- 
bibed Mrs. Hutchinson's notions, and were offended 
at such as combated them, offered to accompany him. 
Having employed proper persons to explore the coun- 
try, they pitched upon the west side of the great river 
Connecticut as the most inviting station ; and in 
the year one thousand six hundred and thirty-six, 

* Neal's Hist, of N. Eng. p. 141. 

y Hutchinson, p. 38. , Neal, ii. 142. Dougl. Sum. ii. p. 76g 
Scc^ , Chalmers^ ch. ii. 
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BOOK about an hundred persons, with their wives and fa- 
^' milies, after a fatiguing march of many days through 
woods and swamps, arrived there, and laid the foun- 
dation of the towns of Hartford, Springfield, and 
Weatherfield. This settlement was attended with 
peculiar irregularities. Part of the district now oc- 
cupied lay beyond the limits of the territory granted 
to the colony of My ^ ^achusets Bay, and yet the emi- 
grants took a con iiission from the governor and 
court of assistants, empowering them to exercise 
jurisdiction in that country. The Dutch from Man*- 
hados or New York, having discovered the river 
Connecticut, and established some trading houses 
upon it, had acquired all the right that prior pos- 
session confers. Lord Say and Sele and Lord Brook, 
the heads of two illustrious families, were so much 
alarmed at the arbitrary measures of Charles L, both 
in his civil and ecclesiastical administration, that 
they took a resolution, not unbecoming young men 
of noble birth and liberal sentiments, of retiring to 
the New World, in order to enjoy such a form of re- 
ligion as they approved of, and those liberties which 
they deemed essential to the well-being of society. 
They, too, fixed on the banks of the Connecticut 
as their place of settlement, and had taken posses- 
sion, by building a fort at the mouth of the river, 
which, from their united names, was called Say 
Brook. The emigrants from Massachusets, with- 
out regarding either the defects in their own right 
or the pretensions of other claimants, kept posses- 
sion, and proceeded with vigour to clear and culti- 
vate the country. By degrees they got rid of every 
competitor. The Putch^ recently settled in Ame« 
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ricft, and too feeble to engage in a war, peaceably » 9^ K 
withdrew from Connecticut. Lord Say anid Sele 
and Lord Brook made over to the colony whatever 
title they might have to any lands in that region « 
Society was established by a voluntary compact of 
the freemen j and though they soon disclaimed all 
dependence on the colony of Massachusets Bay, they 
retained such veneration for its legislative wisdom 
as to adopt a form of government nearly resembling 
its institutions, with respect both to civil and ecclesi^- 
astical policy. At a subsequent period^ the colony 
of Connecticut was likewise incorporated by royal 
charter*. 

The history of the first attempts to people the of *^«w 
provinces of New Hampshire and Main, which form shire and 
the fourth and most extensive division in New Eng- ^""• 
land, is obscure alid perplexed, by the interfering 
claims of various proprietors. The company of Ply- 
mouth had inconsiderately parcelled out the northern 
part of the territory contained in its grant among 
different persons : of these only Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and Captain Mason seem to have had any 
serious intention to occupy the lands allotted to 
them. Their efforts to accomplish this were meri- 
torious and persevering, but unsuccessful. The ex- 
pense of settling colonies in an uncultivated country 
must necessarily be great and immediate ; the pro- 
spect of a return is often uncertain, and always re- 
mote. The funds of two private adventurers were 
not adequate to such an undertaking. Nor did the 

* Hutchinion, p. 44, &c. Neal, i. 147. Douglas, ii. 15S, &c. 
Chalmers's Annals^ ch, xii. 
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BOOK planters whom they sent out ^possess that prind{)te 
^ of enthusiasm, which animated their neighbours of 
Massachusets with vigour to struggle tbr<rogh all 
the hardships and dangers to whieh society in it§ 
infancy is exposed in a savage land. Gorges and 
Mason, it is probable, must have abstndoned their 
design, if, from the same motives that settlements 
had been made in Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
colonists had not unexpectedly migrated into New 
Hampshire and Main. Mr. Wheelwright, a mini* 
ster of some note, nearly related to Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, and one of her most fervent admirers and par-* 
tisans, had on this account been banished from the 
province of Massachusets Bay^. In quest of a new 
station, he took a course opposite to the other exiles, 
and, advancing towards the north, founded the town 
of Exeter on a small river flowing into Piskataqua 
Bay. His followers, few in number, but firmly 
united, were of such rigid principles, that even the 
churches of Massachusets did not appear to them 
sufficiently pure. From time to time they received 
some recruits, whom love of novelty, or dissatisfac* 
tion with the ecclesiastical institutions of the other 
colonies, prompted to join them. Their plantations 
were widely dispersed, but the country was thinly 
peopled, and its political state extremely unsettled. 
The colony of Massachusets Bay claimed jurisdic- 
tion over them, as occupying lands situated within 
the limits of their grant. Gorges and Mason as-* 
serted the rights conveyed to them as proprietors 
by their charter. In several districts the planters, 

» Hutchinson, p. 70. 
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without regarding the pretensions of either party, book 
governed themselves by maxims and laws copied ^* 
from those of their brethren in the adjacent colo- 
nies ''. The first reduction of the political constitu- 
tion in the provinces of New Hampshire and Main 
into a regular and permanent form, was subsequent 
to the Revolution. 

By extending their settlements, the English be- 
came exposed to new danger. The tribes of Indians 
around Massachusets Bay were feeble and unwar- 
like ; yet from regard to justice, as well as motives 
of prudence, the first colonists were studious to ob- 
tain the consent of the natives before they ventured 
to occupy any of their lands ; and though in such 
transactions the consideration given was often very 
inadequate to the value of the territory acquired, it 
was sufficient to satisfy the demands of the pro- 
prietors. The English took quiet possession of the The fur- 
lands thus conveyed to them, and no open hostility *^oach-' 
broke out between them and the ancient possessors, ments of 
But the colonies of Providence and Connecticut resisted by 
soon found that they were surrounded by more pow- *^^ '*^- 
erful and martial nations. Among these the most 
considerable were the Naragansets and Pequods ; the 
former seated on the Bay which bears their name, 
and the latter occupying the territory which stretches 
from the river Pequod along the banks of the Con- 
necticut. The Pequods were a formidable people, 
who could bring into the field a thousand warriors 
not inferior in courage to any in the New World. 

*> Hutchinson, p. 105, &c. 176. Douglas's Sum., ii. 22, &c. 
C^almers^s Annals, ch. 1 7. 
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BOOK They foresaw^ not only that the extenninaf ion of the 
^ ^ Indian race must be the consequence of permitting 
the English to spread ov^r the continent of America^ 
but that^ if measures were not speedily concerted to 
prevent it, the calamity would be unavoidable. With 
this view they applied to the Naraganset^, requesting 
them to forget ancient animosities for a moment, 
knd to co-operate with them in expelling a common 
enemy who threatetied both with destruction. They 
represented that, when those strangers first landed, 
the object of their visit was not suspected^ and no^ 
proper precautions were ttiken to check their pro- 
gress; that now, by sending out colonies in one year 
towards three different quarters, their intentions were . 
manifest, and the people of America tnust abandon 
their native seats to make way for unjusit intruders < 
But the Naragansets and Peqiiods, like most of 
the contiguous tribes in America, were rivals, and 
there subsisted between them an hereditary and im* 
placable enmity* H^venge is the darling passion of 
savages ; in order to secure the indulgence of which 
there is no present advantage that they will not sacri- 
fice, and no future consequence which they do not 
War with totally disregard. The Naragansets, instead of clos- 
quod ^ ^^S ^^^ *^® prudent proposal of their neighbours, 
tribes. discovered their hostile intentions to the governor 
of Massachusets Bay ; and, eager to lay hold on such 
a favourable opportunity of wreaking their vengeance 
on their ancient foes, entered into an alliance with 
the English against them. The Pequods, more ex- 
asperated than discouraged by the imprudence and 
treachery of their countrymen, took the field, and 
carried on the war in the usual mode of Americans. 
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^ey surprised stragglers, and scalped them ; they book 
plunderedandburntremote settlements; theyattack- ^ 
■ed Fort Say Brook mthout success, though garrison^ 
td only by twenty men ; and when the English began 
to act offensively, they retired to fastnesses which 
they deemed Inaccessible. The different colonies had 
agreed to unite against the common enemy, each- 
furnishing a quota of men in proportion to its num- 
bers. The troops of Connecticut, which lay most 
exposed to danger, were soon assembled. The 
march of those from Massachusets, which formed 
the most considerable body, was retarded by the 
most singular cause that ever influenced the opera- 
tions of a military force. When they were muster* purifica^ 
ed previous to their departure, it was found that some ^^^ ®^ ^^^ 
of the officers^ as well as of the private soldiers, were 
still under a covenant of works ; and that the bless- 
ing of God could not be implored or expected to 
crown the arms of such unhallowed men with suc- 
cess. The alarm was general, and many arrange- 
ments necessary in order to cast out the unclean, 
^d to render this little band sufficiently pure to ' 
fight the battles of a people who entertained high 
ideas of their own sanctity^. 

Meanwhile the Connecticut troops, reinforced by Defeat of 
a small detachment from Say Brook, found it ne- ^]}^ ^^ 
cessary to advance towards the enemy. They were 
posted on a rising ground, in the middle of a swamp 
towards the head of the river Mistick, which they 
had surrounded with palisadoes, the best defence 
that their slender skill in the art of fortification had 
discovered- Though they knew that the English 

« Neul, i. 168. 
VOL, UK z 
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BOOK were in motion, yet, with the usual improvidence 
and security of savages, they took no measures eitlier 
to observe their progress, or to guard against he- 
May 20. ing surprised themselves. The enemy, unperceived, 
reached the palisadoes ; and if a dog had not given 
the alarm by barking, the Indians must have been 
iTiassacred without resistance. In a moment, how- 
ever, they started to arms, and, raising the war-cry, 
prepared to repel the assailants. But at that early 
period of their intercourse with the Europeans, the 
Americans were little acquainted with the use of gun- 
powder, and dreaded its effects extremely. While 
some of the English galled them with an incessant 
fire through the intervals between the palisadoes, 
others forced their way by the entries into the fort, 
filled only with branches of trees ; and setting fire 
to the huts which were covered with reeds, the con- 
fusion and terror quickly became general. Many 
of the women and children perished in the flames ; 
and the warriors, in endeavouring to escape, were 
either slain by the English, or, falling into the hands 
of their Indian allies, who surrounded the fort at a 
diistance, were reserved for a more cruel fate. After 
the junction of the troops from Massachusets, die 
English resolved to pursue their victory ; and hunt- 
ing the Indians from one pkceof retreat to another, 
some subsequent encounters were hardly less fatal 
to them than the action on the Mistick. In less 
than three months the tribe of Pequods was extir- 
pated : a few miserable fugitives, who took refuge 
among the neighbouring Indians, being incorporat- 
ed by them, lost their name as a distinct people. In 
this first essay of their arms, the colonists of New 
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England seem to have been conducted by skilful and book 
enterprising officers, and displayed both courage and ^^^* 
persererance as soldiers. But they stained their cnJ^JC" 
laurels by the use which they made of victory. In- exerdscd 
stead of treating the Pequods as an independent JSill^s.*^^ 
people, who made a gallant effort to defend the pro- 
perty, the rights, and the freedom of their nation, 
they retaliated upon them all the barbarities of Ame- 
rican war. Some they massacred in cold blood, 
others they gave up to be tortured by their Indian 
allies, a considerable number they sold as slaves in 
Bermudas, the rest were reduced to servitude among 
themselves**. 

But reprehensible as this conduct of the English Emigra. 
must be deemed, their vigorous efforts in this de- Eo^andT 
cisive campaign nlled all the surrounding tribes of 
Indians with such an high opinion of their valour 
as secured a long tranquillity to all their settlements. 
At the same time the violence of administration in 
England continued to increase their population and 
strength, by forcing many respectable subjects to 
tear themselves from all the tender connexions that 
bind men to their native country, and to fly for re- 
fuge to a region of the New World, which hitherto 
presented to them nothing that could allure them 
thither but exemption from oppression. The num- prohibited 
her of those emigrants drew the attention of go- prJSI. 
vernment, and appeared so formidable, that a pro- nation, 
clamation was issued, prohibiting masters of ships 
from carrying passengers to New England without 
special permission. On many occasions this in- 

' Hutchinson^ p. 58. 76, kc. Mather^ Magnalia^ b. vii. ch. 6« 
Hubbard's State of N. Eng. p. 5.116, &c, 

z2 
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BOO K junction was eluded or disregarded. Fatally for the 
King, it operated with full effect in one instancy. 
Sir Arthur Haslerig, John Hannpden, Oliver Crom- 
well, and some other persons whose principles and 
views coincided with theirs, impatient to enjoy those 
jcivil and religious liberties which they struggled in 
vain to obtain in Great Britain^ hired some ships 
to carry them and their attendants to New England. 
By order of council, an embargo was laid on these 
when on the point of sailing ; and Charles, far from 
suspecting that the future revolutions in his king- 
doms were to be excited and directed by persons 
in such an humble sphere of life, forcibly detained 
the men destined to overturn his throne, and to ter- 
minate his days by a violent death^. 

But, in spite of all the efforts of government to 
check this spirit of migration^ the measures of the 
King and his ministers were considered by a great 
body of the people as so hostile to those rights which 
they deemed most valuable, that in the course of the 
year one thousand six hundred and thirty- eighty 
about three thousand persons embarked for New 
England^ choosing rather to expose themselves to 
all the consequences of disregarding the royal pro-* 
clamation, than to remain longer under oppression. 
Exasperated at this contempt of his authority^ 
Charles had recourse to a violent but effectual mode 
of accomplishing what he had in view. A writ of 
quo warranto was issued against the corporation of 
Cobnyof Massachusets Bay. The colonists had conformed 
Biassaciui. ^ jit^ig ^q ^he t^mis of their charter, that judgment 

acts Bay * ,, ts, 

^ Mather^ Magnalia^ b. i. ch. 5. p. 33. Nears Hbt.of N. 
£ng. i. 1$ 1. Chalmers's AansdLs^ i. 155. 160^ £c. 
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was given against them without difficulty. They b o o k 
were found to have forfeited all their rights as a cor- ^* 
poration, which of course returned to the crown, juedaT 
and Charles began to take measures for new-mo- i»w^* and 
delling the political frame of the colony, and vest- hare for- 
ing the administration of its affairs in other hands. '?''®^ ^** 
But his plans were never carried into execution. Iti 
every corner of his dominions the storm now began 
to gather, which soon burst out with such fatal vio- 
lence, that Charles, during the remainder of his un- 
fortunate reign occupied with domestic and more 
interesting cares, had not leisure to bestow any at- 
tention upon a remote and inconsiderable pro- 
vince ^ 

On the meeting of the Long Parliament, such a 
revolution took place in England, that all the mo- 
tives for migrating to the New World ceased. The 
maxims of the Puritans with respect to the govern- 
ment both of church and state became predominant 
in the nation, and were enforced by the hand of 
power. Their oppressors were humbled ; that per- 
fect system of reformed polity, which had long been 
the object of their admiration and desire, was esta- 
blished by law ; and amidst the intrigues and con- 
flicts of an obstinate civil war, turbulent and aspir- 
ing spirits found such full occupation, that they had 
no inducement to quit a busy theatre, on which they 
had risen to act a most conspicuous part. From state of 
the vear one thousand six hundred and twenty, when ^¥ ^*^^®: . 
the first feeble colony was conducted to New ISing- period. 
land by the Brownists, to the year one thousand 
six hundred and forty, it has been computed that 

' Hutchinson, p. 86. 502, &c. Chalmers's Annals, i. 161. 
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BOOK twenty.one thousand two hundred British subjects 
^ ^ had settled there. The money eaqpended by various 
adventurers during that period, in fitting out ships, 
in purchasing stock, and transporting settlers, 
amounted, on a moderate calculation, nearly to two 
hundred thousand pounds (^ : a vast sum in that ag^ 
and which no principles, inferior in force to those 
wherewith the Puritans were animated, could have 
persuaded men to lay out on the uncertain prospect 
of obtaining an establishment in a remote uncul*- 
tivated region, which, from its situation and climate 
could allure them with no hope but that of finding 
subsistence and enjeying freedom. For some years, 
even subsistence was procured with difficulty ; and 
it was towards the close of the period to which our 
narrative is arrived, before the product of the setde- 
ment yielded the planters any return for their stock. 
About that time thay began to export com in small 
quantities to the West*Indies, and made some feeble 
attempts to extend the fishery, and to open the trade 
in lumber, which have since proved the staple ar- 
ticles of commerce in the colony^. Since the year 
one thousand six hundred aad forty, the number of 
people with which New England has recruited the 
population of the parent-state, is supposed at least 
to equal what may have been drained from it by oc- 
casional migrations thither. 

But though the sudden change of system in Great 
Britain stopped entirely the influx of settlers into 
New England, the principles of the colonists coin- 

« Mather, b. i. ch. 4. p. 17. ch. 5. p. 23. Hutchinson, p. 19^ 
Chalmers's Annals, p. 165. 
^ Hutchinson, p. 9 1 , 92. 
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cided so perfectly with those of the popular leaders book 
in parliament, that they were soon distingubhed by ^ ^' 
peculiar marks of their brotherly aff'ection. By a eI^^^^JJ^ 
vote of the House of Commons in the year one fr?» ^^- 
thousand six hundred and forty-two, the people in granted to 
all the different plantations of New England were ^^® ^^^^ 

* ^ mes. 

exempted from payment of any duties, either upon 
goods exported thither, or upon those which they 
imported into the mother-country, imtil the House 
ishall take further order to the contrary. This was 1545, 
afterwards confirmed by the authority of both 
Houses. Encouraged by such an extraordinary pri- 
vilege, industry made rapid progress in all the di- 
stricts of New England^ and population increased 
along with it. In return for those favours, the eo' 
loni^ applauded the measures of parliament, cele- 
brated its generous ^orts to vindicate the rights 
and liberties of the nation, prayed for the success 
of its arms, and framed reguhtiohs in order to prer 
vent any exertion in favour of the King oii the other 
side of the Atlantic ^ 

Rel3dng on the indulgent partiality with which 
all their proceedings were viewed by men thus closely 
united with them in sentiment and wishes, the people 
of New England vaitured on a measure which not 
only increase their security and power, but may be 
regarded as a considerable step towards indepeur 
dence. Under the impression or pretext of the 
danger to which they were exposed from the sur* 
rounding tribes of Indians, the four colonies of Mas- ^ ^^^ 
sachusets, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Newhaven, May 19. 

'Hutchinson, p. 114. App. 517. Chalmers's Annals, i. 
174. 176. 
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BOOK entered into a league of perpetual confederacy, of- 
• fensive and defensive ; an idea familiar to several 
Confede- leading men in the colonies, as it was framed in 
racy ^ the imitation of the famous bond of union among the 
landstates. Dutch provinces, in whose dominions the Brownists 
had long resided. It was stipulated that^the con* 
federates should henceforth be distinguished by the 
name of the United Colonies of New England; that 
each colony shall remain separate and dbtinct, and 
have exclusive jurisdiction within its own territory; 
and that in every war, offensive or defensive, each 
of the confederates shall furnish his quota of men, 
provisions, and money, at a rate to be fixed from 
time to time, in proportion to the number of people 
in each settlement ; that an assembly composed of 
two commissioners from each colony shall be hold 
annually, with power to deliberate and decide in all 
points of common concern to the confederacy ; and 
every determination, in which six of their number 
concur, shall be binding on the whole ^. In this 
transaction the colonies of New England seem to 
have considered themselves as independent societies, 
possessing all the rights of sovereignty, and free 
from the control of any superior power. The go* 
verning party in England, occupied with affairs of 
more urgent concern, and no wise disposed to obt 
serve the conduct of their brethren in America with 
any jealous attention, suffered the noeasure to pass 
without animadversion. 

Imboldened by this connivance, the spirit of in- 
dependence gathered strength, and soon displayed 

* Neal's Hist, of N. Eng. i. 202, &c. Hutchinaon, p. 124. 
Chalmers's Ann. p. 177. 
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itself more openly : some persons of note in the BOOK 
colony of Massachusets, averse to the system of ^' 
ecclesiastical polity established there, and preferring 
to it. the government and discipline of the churches 
of England or Scotland, having remonstrated to 
the general court against the injustice of depriving 
them of their rights as freeman, and of their privi- 1640. 
l^es as Christians, because they could not join as 
members with any of the congregational churches, 
petitioned that they might no longer be bound to 
obey laws to which they had not assented, nor be 
subjected to taxes imposed by an assembly in which 
they were not represented. Their demands were Perilton ©f 
not only rejected, but they were imprisoned and 3^*4^*"^ 
fined as disturbers of the public peace ; and when j^ct«a. 
they appointed some of their number to lay their 
grievances before parliament, the annual court, in 
order to prevent this appeal to the supreme power, 
attempted first to sieze their papers, and then to 
obstruct their embarkation for England. But 
though neither of these could be accomplished, 
such was the address and influence of the Colony s 
agents in England, that no inquiry seems to have 
been made into this transaction ' . This was followed 
by an indication, still less ambiguous, of the aspire 
irtg spirit prevalent among the people of Massa- 
ehusets. Under every form of government the 
right of coining money has been considered as a 
prerogative peculiar to sovereignty, and which na 

1 NeaVs Hist, of N. Eng. i. 121. Hutchmson's Hist. 145. 
^*c. Collect. 188, &c. Chalm. Ann. 179 Mather, Magnal. 
h. iii. ch. i. p. 30. 
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BOOK subordinate member in any stale is entitled to 
^^ ^ daun. Regardless of this established maxim, the 
1652. general court ordered a coinage of silver money at 
^^* **'a». ^5*^"» stamped with the name of the colony^ and 
sumed by a tree as an apt symbol of its progressive vigour °>. 
nisuT ^ £ven this usurpation escaped without notice. The 
Independents, having now humbled all rival sects, 
engrossed the whole direction of afiairs in Great 
Britain ; and long accustomed to admire the go** 
vernment of New England, framed agreeably to 
those principles which they had adopted as die 
most perfect model of civil and eeelesiasticdi po- 
lity, they were unwilling to stain its reputation by 
censuring any part of its conduct. 
Cromwell When Cromwell usurped the supreme power, the 
vf^^^^^ colonies of New England continued to stand as high 
England in his estimation. As he had deeply imbibed all 
colonies 5 ^j^^ fanatical notions of the Independents, and was 
perpetually surrounded by the most eminent and 
artful teachers of that sect, he kept a constant cor*- 
respondence with the leading men in the American 
setUemoits, who seem to have looked up to him as 
a zealous patron °. He in return considered the^n 
as his most^ devoted adherents, attached to him no 
less by affection than by principle. He soon gave 
a striking proof of this. On the conquest of Ja- 
fo uani! maica, he formed a scheme for the security and 
port the improvement of the acquisition made by his victo- 
to jZ^ * rious arms, suited to the ardour of an impetuous 
maica. spirit that delighted in accomplishing its ends by 

" Hutchinson *s Hist. 177, 178. Chalmers's Annals, p. 181: 
n Hutchinson, App. 520, 6cc. Collect, p. 233. 
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extraordinary means. He proposed to transport book 
the people of New England to that island, and em- ^• 
ployed every argument calculated to make impres- 
sion upon them, in order to obtain their consent. 
He endeavoured to rouse their religious zeal, by re- 
presenting what a £ata1 blow it would be to the 
man of sin, if a colony of the faithful were settled 
in the midst of his territories in the New World. 
He allured them with prospects of immense wealth 
in a fertile region, which would reward the indus- 
try of those who cultivated it with all the precious 
productions of the torrid zone, and expressed his 
fervent wish that they might take possession of it, 
in order to fulfill God's promise of making his peo- 
ple the head and not the tail. He assured them of 
being supported by the whole force of his authority, 
and of vesting all the powers of government en- 
tirely in their hands. But by this time the colo- Colonists 
nists were attached to a country in which they ^J*^* **^ 
had resided for many years, and where, though this offer. 
they did not attain opulence, they enjoyed the com- 
forts of life in great abundance ; and they dreaded 
so much the noxious climate of the West-Indies, 
which had proved fatal to a great number of the 
English who first settled in Jamaica, that they de- 
clined, though in the most respectful terms, closing 
with the Protector s proposition*. 

• Hutchinson^ p. 190^ &c. Chalmers^ p. 188. 
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NOTE I. p. 1. 



IN my inquiries concemiDg the manners and policy of 
the Mexicans, I have received much^ information from 
a large manuscript of Don Alonso de Corita, one of the 
judges in the Court of Audience of Mexico. In the year 
1553, Philip II., in order to discover the mode of levying 
tribute from his Indian subjects, that would be most bene- 
ficial to the crown, and leasit oppressive to them, addressed 
a mandate to a,U the Courts of Audience in America, en- 
joining them to answer certain queries which he proposed 
to them, concerning the ancient form of government esta- 
blished among the various nations of Indians, and the mode 
in which they had been accustomed to pay taxes to their 
kings or chiefs. In obedience to this mandate Corita, who 
had resided nineteen years in America, fourteen of which 
he passed in New Spain, composed the work of which I 
have a copy. He acquaints his sovereign, that he had made; 
it an object, during his residence in America, and in all 
its provinces which he had Visited, to inquire diligently 
into the manners and customs of the natives ; that he had 
conversed for this purpose witli many aged and intelligent 
Indians, and consulted several of the Spanish ecclesiastics, 
who understood the Indian languages most perfectly, par- 
ticularly some of those who landed in New Spain sooa 
after the conquest. Corita appears to be a man of some 
learning, and to have carried on his inquiries with the dili- 
gence and accuracy to which he pretends. Greater credit 
is due to his testimony from one circumstance. His worfc 
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was not composed with a view to publication, or in sup- 
port of any particular theory, but contains simple though 
full answers to queries proposed to him officially. Though 
Herrera does not mention him among the authors whom 
he had followed as guides in his history, I should suppose, 
from several facts of which he takes notice, as well as from 
several expressions which he uses, that this memorial of 
Corita was not unknown to him. 

NOTE II. p, 12. 

The early Spanish writers were so hasty and inaccurate 
in estimating the numbers of people in the provinces and 
to^yns of America, that it is impossible to ascertain that 
of Mexico itself with any degree of precision. Cortes de- 
scribes the extent and populousness of Mexico in general 
terms, which imply that it w^a not inferior to the greatest 
cities in Europe. Gomara is more explicit, and affirms, 
that there were 60,000 housed or families in Mexico. Cron. 
c. 78. Herrera adopts his opinion, Dec. 2. lib.vii.c. 13.; 
and the generality of writers follow them implicitly with- 
out inquiry or scruple. According to this account, the 
inhabitants of Mexico must have been about 300,000. 
Torquemada, with his usual propensity to the marvellous, 
asserts, that there were a hundred and twenty thousand 
houses or families in Mexico, and consequently about six 
hundred thousand inhabitants: Lib. iii. c. £3. But in 
a very judicious account of the Mexican empire, by one of 
Cortes's officers, the population is fixed at 60,000 people. 
Ramusio, iii. 309. A. Even by this account, which pro- 
bably is much nearer the truth than any of the foregoing, 
Mexico was a great city. 

NOTE I'll. p. 16. 

. It is to P. Torribio de Benavente that I am indebted 
for this curious observation. Palafox, Bishop of Cuidad 
de la Puebla Los Angeles, confirms and illustrates it more 
fully. The Mexican (says he) is the only language in which 
a termination indicating respect, silavas revererUiales y de 
eortesioy may be affixed to every word. By adding the 
final syllable zin or azin to any word, it becomes a proper 
expression of veneration in the mouth of an inferior. If, ia 
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speaking to an equals the word Father is to be used, it is 
Tail, but an inferior says Tatzin. One priest speaking to 
another, calls him Teopixque\ a person of inferior rank 
calls him Teopixcatzin. The name of the Emperor who 
reigned when Cortes invaded Mexico, was Montezuma ; 
but his vassals, from reverence, pronounced it Montezuma^ 
' zin. Torribio, MS. Palaf. Virtudes del Indio, p. 65. The 
Mexicans had not only reverential nouns, but reverential 
verbs. The manner in which these are formed from the 
verbs in common use, is explained by D. Jos. Aug. Al- 
dama y Guevara in his Mexican Grammar, N** 188. 

NOTE IV. p. 21. 

From comparing several passages in Corita and Her- 
rera, we may collect, with some degree of accuracy, the 
various modes in which the Mexicans contributed towards 
the support of government. Some persons of the first order 
seem to have been exempted from the payment of any tri* 
hute, and, as their only duty to the public, were bound to 
personal ser\ice in war, and to follow the banner of their 
sovereign with their vassals. 2. The immediate vassals of the 
crown were bound not only to personal military service, bqt 
paid a certain proportion of the produceof their lands in kind. 

3. Those who held offices of honour or trust, paid a certain 
share of what they received in consequence of holding these. 

4. Each CapuHa, or association, cultivated some part of the 
common field allotted to it, for the behoof of the crown, and 
deposited the produce in the royal granaries. 5. Some part 
of whatever was brought to the public markets, whether 
fruits of the earth, or the various productions of their artists 
and manufacturers, was demanded for the public use, and 
the merchants who paid this were exempted from every 
other tax. 6. The Mayeqves, or adscripti gleba, were 
bound to cultivate certain districts in every province, which 
may be considered as crown lands, and brought the in- 
crease into public storehouses. Thus the sovereign re-, 
ceived some part of whatever was useful or valuable in 
the country, whether it was the natural production of the 
soil, or acquired by the industry of the people. What each 
contributed towards the support of government, seems to 
have been inconsiderable. Corita, in answer to one of the 
queries put to the Audience of Mexico by Philip II., en- 
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deavours to estimate in money the value of what each 
citizen might be supposed to pay, and does not reckon it 
at more than three or four realsy about eighteen pence or 
two shillings a-head* 

NOTE V. p. 22. 

Cortes^ who seems to have been as much astoniatied 
with this, as with any instance of Mexican ingenuity, gives 
a particular description of it. Along one of the causeways, 
says he, by which they enter the city, are conducted two* 
conduits, composed of clay tempered with mortar, about 
two paces in breadth, and raised about six feet. In one 
of them is conveyed a stream of excellent water, as large 
as the body of a man, into the centre of the city, and it 
suppUes all the inhabitants plentifully. The other is empty, 
that when it is necessary to clean, or repair the former, the 
stream of water may be turned into it. As this conduit 
passes along two of the bridges, where there are breaches 
in the causeway, through which the saltwater of the lake 
flows, it is conveyed over them in pipes as large as the body 
of an ox, then carried from the conduit to the remote quar- 
ters of the city in canoes, and sold to the inhabitants* 
Relat. ap. Ramus. 241. A. 

NOTE VI. p. 23. 

In the armoury of the royal palace of Madrid are shown 
suits of armour, which are called Montezuma's. They are 
composed of thin lacquered copper-plates. In the opinion 
of very mtelligent judges, they are evidently eastern* The 
forms of the silver ornaments upon them, representing 
dragons, 8ic. may be considered as a confirmation of this. 
They are infinitely superior, in point of workmansMp, to 
any elibrt of American art. The Spaniards probably re- 
ceived them ih>m the Philippine islands. The only un- 
questionable specimen of Mexican art, that I know of in 
Great Britain, is a cup of very fine gold, which is said to 
have belonged to Montezuma. It weighs 5 oz. 12 dwt. 
Three drawings of it were exhibited to the Society of An- 
tiquaries, June 10, 1765. A man's bead is represented 
on this cup. On one side the full face, on the other the 
profile^ on the third tlie back parts of the head. The relievo 
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is said to iiave been produced by punching the inside of 
the cup, so as to make the representation of a face on the 
outside. The features are gross, but represented with 
some d^ree of art, and certainly too rude for Spanish 
workmanship. This cup was purchased by Edward Earl 
of Orford, while he lay in the harbour of Cadiz with the 
fleet under his conunand, and is now in the possession of 
his grandson, Lord Archer. I am indebted for this infor- 
mation to my respectable and ingenious friend Mr. Bar* 
rington. In the sixth volume of the Archaed^a, p. ]07., 
is published an account of some masks of Terra Cotta, 
brought from a burying-ground on the American continent, 
about seventy miles from the British settlement on the 
Mosquito shore. They are said to be likenesses of chiefs, 
or other eminent persons. From the descriptions and en- 
gravings of tliem, we have an additional proof of the im- 
perfect state of arts among the Americans. 

NOTE Vir. p. «9. 

I 

The learned reader will perceive how much 1 have been 
indebted, in this part of my work, to the guidance of the 
Bishop of Gloucester, who has traced the successive steps 
by which the human mind advanced in diis line of its pro- 
gress, with much erudition, and greater ingenuity. He is 
the first, as far as I know, who formed a rational and con- 
sistent theory concerning the various modes of writing 
practised by nations, according to the various degrees of 
their improvement. Div. Legation of Moses, iii. 69, 8cc. 
Some important observations- have been added by M. le 
President de Brosses, the learned and intelligent author 
of the Traits de la Formation Mecanique des Langues, 
tom. i. ^9^, &c. 

As the Mexican paintings are the most curious monu- 
ments extant of the earliest mode of writing, it will not be 
improper to give some account of the means by which they 
were preserved from the general wreck of every work of 
art in America, and communicated to the public. For the 
most early and complete collection of these published by 
Purchas, we are indebted to the attention of that curious 
inquirer, Hakluyt. Don Antonio Mendoza, viceroy of 
New Spain, having deemed those paintings a proper pre- 
sent for Charles V., the ship in which they were sent to 
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B^iain was taken by a French cruiser^ and they canie into 
the possession of 1 hevet, tlie King's geographer, wbo> haV-» 
ing travelled himself into tlie New World, and described 
one of its provinces, was a curious observer of whatevec 
tended to illustrate the manners of the Americans* On 
his death, they were purchased by Hakluyt, at that time 
chaplain of the English ambassador to the French courts 
and, being left by him to PUrchas, ^ere published at thd 
desire of the learned antiquary Sir Henry Spelman* Pur* 
cha^ iii. i065. Thfey were translated from EngUsh into 
Frendi by Mdchi^deck Thevenot, and publisl^ in his 
collection of voyages, A. D. l6dd« 

The second specimen of Mexican picture-writing wis 
published by Dr. Francis Gemelli Oarreri, in two eop^ 
per-platesk The first is a map, or representation of the 
progress of the ancient Mexicans on dieir fii^t arrival in 
the country, and of the various stations in which they 
settled, before they founded the capital of their empire in 
the lake of Mexico. The Second i* a Chronological 
Wheel, or Circle, representing the manner in which they 
computfed fend marked their Cycle of fifty-tNiTo years. He 
received both from Don Carlos de Siguenza y Congorra^ 
« diligent collector of ancient Mexican documents. But 
as it seems now to be a received opinion {founded, as fat 
as 1 know, on no good evidence) that Carreri wais never 
X3\xt of Italy, and that his famous Giro del Munio is an 
accoutit of a fictitious voyage, 1 hiav^ not mentioned tbede 
|>aintings in tlie text. They have, however, manifestly the 
appearance of being Mexican productions, and are allowed 
to be so by Boturini, who was well qualified to detea^mine 
whether they were g^iuine or supposititious. M . Clavigero 
likewise admits them to be genuine paintings of the ancient 
Mexicans. To me they always appeared to be so> thoii^h, 
from my desire to. rest no part of my narrative upon tjues- 
tsonable authority, I did not refer to them. The styte of 
painting in the former is considerably more perfect than 
tiny other specimen of M exican design ; but as the original 
is said to have been^in^ch de&ced by time, I suspect th«t 
it has been improved by some touches from the hand of 
an European artist. Carreri, Cburcbijl, iv. p. 487t Tbe 
•Chtonolc^ical Wheel is ajust delineation of the Mexican 
fkit>de x)f computing time, as described by Acot^l^ lib. ^i. 
<e» 2. It Beems to reBemMe one wliich tl^t teamed J^Mik 
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had seen ; and if it be admitted as a genuine monument^ it 
proves that the Mexicans had artificial or arbitrary cha- 
racters, which represent^ several things besides numbers. 
Each month is there represented })y a symbol expressive 
of some work or rite pecuhar to it. 

Thq third specimen of Mexican painting was discovered 
by another Italian. In 1 736, Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci 
set out for N«w Spain, and was led by several incidents to 
situdy the language of the Mexicans, and to collect Uie re- 
mains of their historical mcniunlents. He persisted nine 
years in his researches, with the enthusiasm of a projector, 
and the patience of an antiquary. In 1746, he published 
at Madrid, Idea de una Nueva Historia General de la 
America Septentrional^ containing an account of the re- 
sult of his inquiries ; and he added to it a catalogue of 
his American Historical Museum, ananged under thirty- 
six different heads. His idea of a New History appears 
to me the work of a whimsical credulous man. But his 
catalogue of Mexican maps, paintings, tribute-rolls, calen- 
dars, &c. is much larger than one could have expected; 
Unfortunately a ship, in which he had sent a consid^able 
part of them to Europe, was taken by an English privateer 
during the war between Great Britain and Spain, which 
commenced in the year 1739 ; and it is probable that they 
perished by &Hing into the hands of ignorant captors. 
Boturini himself incurred the displeasure of the Spanish 
court, and died in an hospital at Madrid. The history, of 
which the Idettj &c. was only 9. prospectus^ was never pub- 
lished. The remainder of his Museum seems to have been 
dispersed. Some part of it came into the possession of 
the present Archbishop of Toledo, when he was primate 
of New Spain ; and he published from it that curious tri- 
bute-roll which I have mentioned. 

The only other coUection of Mexican paintings, as far 
as I can learn, is in the Imperial Library at Vienna. By 
order of their Imperial Majesties, 1 have obtained such a 
specimen of these as I desired, in eight paintings made 
with so much fidelity, that I am informed the copies could 
hardly be distinguished from the originals. According to 
k note in this Codex Mexicanus, it appears to have been 
a present from Emmanuel King of Portugal to Pope Cle- 
ment VH., who died A. D. 1333. After passing through 
the hands of several illujstrious proprietors, it fell into thcfse 
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of Uie Cardinal of Saxe^Eisiaiach, who prea^ited it to the 
Emperor Leopold. These painungs are manifestly Mexi- 
can, but they are in a style very^difierent from any of the 
former. An engraviog has been made of one of themi in 
order to gratify such of. my readers as may deem this an 
object worthy of their attention. Were it an object of 
sufficient importance, it might perhaps.be possible, by re- 
course to the plates of Purcbas, and the Archbishop of 
Toledo, as a key, to form plausible conjectures concerning 
the meaning of this picture. Many of the figures are 
evidently similar. A. A. are targets and darts, ahnost in 
the same form with those published hy Purchas, p. 1070, 
107 l,&c. B. B. are figures of templ&s, nearly resembling 
those in Purchas, p. 1 109- and 11 13., and in Lorenzana, 
Plate IL C. is a bale of mantles, or cotton cloths, the 
£gure of which occurs in almost every plate of Purchas 
and Lorenzana. E. £• E. seem to be. Mexican captains 
in their war dress, the fantastic ornaments of which re* 
semble the figures in Purchas, p. 1 1 10, 1 1 H • 2113. I 
should suppose this picture to be a tribute-roll, as their 
mode of noting numbers occurs frequently. D. D« D., &c. 
According to Boturini, the mode of computation by the 
number of knots was known to the Mexicans as well as to 
the Peruvians, p. 85., and the manner in which the num* 
ber of units is represented in the Mexican paintings in 
my possession seems to confirm this opinion. They plain-- 
ly resemble a string of knots on a cord or slender rope. 

Since I published the former edition, Mr. Waddilove, 
who is still pleased to continue his friendly attention to 
procure me information, has discovered, in the Library of 
the Escuri^l, a volume in folio, consisting of forty sheets 
of a kind of pasteboard, each the size of a common sheet 
of writing paper, with great variety of uncouth and whim- 
sical figures of Mexican painting, in very fresh colours, and 
with an explanation io Spanish to most of them. The 
first twenty-two sheets are the signs of the months, days, 
&c. About the middle of eacli slieet are two or more large 
figures for the month, surrounded by the signs of the days« 
The last eighteen sheets are not so filled with figures* 
They seem to be signs of Deities, and images of various 
objects. According to this Calendar in the Escurial, the 
Mexican year contained 286 days, divided into 22 months 
of 13 days. Each day is represented by a diflferent 6igj3> 
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t£^en from some natural ol:yec^ a serpent^ a (k^, a lizard, 
a reedy a house, &c. The signs of days in the Calendar 
of the Escurial are precisely the same with those mentioned 
by Boturiniy Idea, &c. p. 45. But, if we may give credit , 
to that author^ the Mexican year contained 360 days, di- 
vided into IB montlis of 20 days. The order c^ days in 
every month was computed, according to him, first by 
what he calls a tridecennary progression of days from one 
to thirteen, in the same manner as in the Calendar of the 
Escurial, and then by a septenary precession of days from 
one to seven, making in all twenty. In this Calendar, not 
only the signs which distinguish each day, but the quali- 
ties supposed to be peculiar to each month, are marked. 
There are certain weaknesses which seem to accompany 
the human mind through every stage of its progress in ob- 
servation and science. Slender as was the knowledge of 
the Mexicans in astronomy, it appears to have been already 
connected with judicial astrology. The fortune and cha- 
racter of persons born in each month are supposed to be 
decided by some superior influence predominant at the 
time of nativity. Hence it is foretold in the Calendar, 
that all who are bom in one month will be rich, in another 
warhke, in a third luxurious, Su:. The pasteboard, or 
whatever substance it may be on which the Calendar ia 
the Escurial is painted, seems, by Mr. Waddilove's de- 
scription of it, to resemble nearly that in the Imperial li- 
brary at Vienna. In several particulars, the figure bear 
some likeness to those in the plate which 1 have purblished. 
The figures marked D., which induced me to conjecture 
that this painting might be a tribute-roll sioEiilar to those 
pubUshed by Purchas and the Archbishop of Toledo, Mr. 
Waddilove supposes to be signs of days : and I have such 
confidence in the accuracy of his observations, as to con- 
clude his opinion to be well-founded. It appears, from the 
characters in which the explanations of the figures are 
written, that -this curious monument of Mexican art hi^ 
been obtained soon after the conquest of the empire. It 
is singular that it should never have been meutioned by any 
Spanish author. 

NOTE VIII. p. 31. 

r 

Th^ first was called the Priifice of the D^athful Lancei; 
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the second the Divider of Men ; the third the Shedder of 
Blood ; tlie fourth the Lord of the Dark*hou8e. Acosta^ 
hb.vi. c. 35. 

NOTE IX. p. 38. . 

The temple of Cbolula, which was deemed more holy 
than any in New Spain, was likewise the most consider- 
able. But it was nothing more than a mount of solid earth. 
According to Torquemada, it was above a quarter of a 
league in circuit at the base, and rose to the height of forty 
fathom. Mon. Ind. hb. iii. c. IQ. Even M. Clavigero 
acknowledges that all the Mexican temples were solid 
structures, or earthen mounts, and of consequence cannot 
be considered as any evidence of their having made any 
considerable progress in the art of building. Clavig, ii. 207- 

From inspecting various figures of temples in the paint- 
ings engraved by Purchas, there seems to be some reason 
for suspecting that all their temples were constructed in 
the same manner. See Vol. iii. p. 1 109, 11 10. 11 13. 

NOTE X. p. 39. 

Not only in Tlascala, and Tepeaca, but even in Mexico 
itself, the houses of the people were mere huts built vniix 
turf, or mud, or the branches of trees. They were ex- 
tremely low, and slight, and without any feimiture but a 
few earthen vessels. Like the rudest Indians, several fa- 
milies resided under the same roof, without having any 
separate apartments, Herrera, Dec. 2. Kb. vii, c. 13, lib. x, 
c. £2. Dec. 3. Ub. iv^ c. 17. Torquem.lib. iii. c. S3. 

NOTE XI. p. 39. 

I am infortned by a person who resided long in New 
Spain, and visited alqiost every province of it, that thei« 
is not, in all the extent of that v^t empire, any monument 
or vestige of any building more s^ncient thaii the conquest, 
fior of any bridge or highway, except some remains of the 
causeway from Guadaloupe to that gate of Mexico by 
which Cortes entered the city. MS. penes me. The author 
of another account in manuscript observes, '^ That at this 
day there does not remain even the smallest vestige of the 
existence of any ancient Indian building public or private, 
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f ithisr in M^^icp or in aiiy province of N^^w Spain, | li#fr^: 
trareUed, 9ay9 hfe, ^brpAtgb aU the countr3ie& a^^j^cfQi fi^. 
them, viz. New Galicii^^^ew Biscay, Jfpw M^J^ico^ So- 
apra, Cinalo^, the ^ew Kingdom of I^on^ ^psd New Sft^^ 
tmi<i^ray Wiihoiit haying ^l^erved any mpnument worth 
90%:^; ^%c0pt som^ rui)B9 i^e^r i^ ancient yiU^ge ip the 
Ytttey de Cfmif Grmdfi^ \n lat. N. 8^ 46', long. 26^".g4'. 
from the island of Teneriffe, or 40Q le^gnes N.N. Wr 
from Mexico.'' He describes these ruins minutely, and 
they appear to be the rem^^s of a pj|li^ building of turf 
and stone, plastered ovier with white earth or lime. A 
miasionary infoanned that ^ntieman^ that he htd discover- 
ed the ruins of anodnsr edifice similar to the former, abou^ 
an hundred leagued towards N. W.. on the banks of the 
river St. Pedro. MS. penes me- 

These testimonies derive great credit from one circuo)- 
stance, that they w^re not given in support of any parti* 
euiar system or tlieory, but as simple answers to queries 
which i had proposed. It is probable, however, that when 
these gendemen assert that no ruins or monuments of any 
ancient work whatever are now to be discovered in the 
Mexican empire, they meant that there were no such ruin» 
or monoments as conveyed any idea of grandeur lOr mag- 
nificence in the works of its ancient inhabitants. For it 
appears from the testimony of sevefal Sptmish authors^ 
that i-n Otumba, Tlasoaia^ Choiula, Sec. some vesitiges of 
ancient buildings are still visible. Villa Segnor Theatco 
Amer.p. 143. 308. 353. D. Fran. Ant. Lorenzaoa^ ibr- 
medy Archbishop of Mexico, and now of Toledo, in his 
intcoduction to 43iat edition of the Cartas de Relacion of 
Cortes, wMch he published at Mexico, mentions some 
i^ios which are stiU visible in several of tl)e towns tihrough 
•wiiich Cortes passed in his way to the capital, p. 4, &ic. 
But neither ef these authors gives any desodption of Uiem, 
and they seem to be so veaj inconsiderable, as to show 
only that some buildings faad once^been thene. The large 
mount of earth at Cboluk, which the Spaniards dignified 
Wflibb Ae name of temple, still remains, but w«t}bout any 
steps by which to ascend, or any facing of stone. It ap- 
^lears soaw like a natural mount, covered wilii grass and 
-sbmbs, and possibly it was never any thing more. Tcfr- 
«^iii«n« lib. iii. c. ip. 1 have reoetved a minute descitipUon 
•of the remains ef a temple near CuernavAca, on ihe road 
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from Mexico to Acapulco. It is composed of large stones, 
fitted to each other as nicely as those in the buildings of the 
Peruvians, which are hereafter mentioned* At the foun- 
dation it forms a square of twen^-five yards ; but as it 
rises in height, it diminishes in extent, not gradually, but 
by being contracted suddenly at regular distances, so that 
it must have resembled the %ure B. in the plate. It ter- 
minated, it is said, in a spire. 

NOTE Xn. p. 44. 

The exaggeration of the Spanish historians, with respect 
to the number of human victims sacrificed in Mexico, ap- 
pears to be very great. According to Gomara, there was 
no year in which twenty thousand human victims were not 
ofiered to the Mexican Divinities, and in some years they 
amounted to fifty thousand. Cron. c. 229. The skulls of 
those unhappy persons were ranged in order in a building 
erected for that purpose, and two of Cortes*s officers, who 
had counted them, informed Gomara that their number 
was an hundred and thirty-six thousand. Ibid. c. 82. 
Herrera's account is still more incredible, tliat the number 
of victims was so great, that five thousand have been sacri- 
ficed in one day, nay, on some occasions, no less than 
twenty thousand. JJec. iii. lib. ii. c. 16. Torquemada 
goes beyond botli in extravagance; for he asserts that 
twenty thousand children, exclusive of other victims, were 
slau^tered annually. Mon. Ind. lib. vii. c. 21. Themost 
respectable authority in favour of such high numbers is 
that of Zumurraga, the first Bishop of Mexico, who, in a 
letter to the chapter-general of his order, A. l). 1631, as- 
serts that the Mexicans sacrificed annually twenty thou- 
sand victims. Davila. Teatro Eccles. 126. In opposition 
to all these accounts, B. de las Casas observes, that if there 
had been such an annual waste of the human species, the 
country could never have arrived at that degree of popu«> 
lousness for which it was remarkable when the Spaniards 
first landed there. This reasoning is just. If the number 
of victims in all the provinces of N«w Spain had been so 
great, not only must population have been prevented from 
increasing, but the human race must have beea extermi- 
nated in a short time. For besides the waste of the species 
by such numerous sacrifices,.it is observable tbat.whec^ 
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«ver the fate of captives taken in war is either certain death 
or perpetual slavery, as men can gain nothing by submit- 
ting speedily to an enemy, they always resist to the utter- 
most, and war becomes bloody and destructi ve to the last de^ 
gree. Las Casas positively asserts, Uiat the Mexicans never 
sacrificed more than fifty or a hundred persons in a year. 
See his dispute with Sepulveda, subjoined to his Brevis- 
sima Relacion, p. 105. Cortes does not specify what num- 
ber of victims was sacrificed annually; but B. Diaz det 
Castillo relates that, an inquiry having been made wrtb 
respect to this by the Franciscan monks who were sent 
into New Spain inmiediately after the conquest, it was 
found that about two thousand five hundred were sacri- 
ficed every year in Mexico. C. 207. 

NOTE XIIL p. 45. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the Peruvian 
Chronology is not only obscure, but repugnant to conclu- 
sions deduced from the most accurate and extensive ob- 
servations, concerning the time that elapses during each 
reign, in any given succession of Princes, The medium 
has been found not to exceed twenty years. According' 
to Acosta and Garcilasso de la Vega, liuana Capac, who 
died about the year 1527, was the twelfth Incia. Accord- 
ing to this rule of computing, tlie duration of the Peruvian 
monarchy ought not to have been reckoned above two hun-* 
dred and forty years; but they afiirm that it had subsist- 
ed four hundred years. Acosta, lib. vi.c, 19. Vega, lib.i. 
c. 9* By this account each reign is extended ^t a medium 
to thirty-three years, instead of twenty, the number ascer- 
tained by Sir Isaac Newton's observations; but so imper- 
fect were the Peruvian traditions, that though the total is 
boldly marked, the number of years in each reign is un- 
known. 

NOTE XIV. p. 53. 

Many of the early Spanish writers assert that the Pe- 
ruvians ofiered human sacrifices. Xerez, p. 190. ZaratA, 
lib. i. c. 1 1. Acosta,^ lib. v. c. 19- * But Garcilasso de la 
Vega contends, that though this barbarous practice pre- 
vailed among their uncivilized* ancestors, it was totally 
abolished by the Inc^s, and ibatno huiiian victim was 
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ever otkxed in any temple of the Sun, This assertioD, inad 
tlie plausible reasons with which he coniiniis it, are su&- 
cient to refute the Spanish writers, whose accounts $eem 
to be founded entirely upon report, not upon wb»t. they 
themselves had observed. Vega, lib. ii. c» 4* In one ii 
their festivals, the Peruvians o&red cakes of bread roois^ 
ened iK^ith blood drawn from the arms, the eyebrows, tmA 
noses of their children. Id. Ub. vii. c, 6, This rite WAf 
have been derived from their ancient practice^ m ibek us^ 
civilized state, of sacrificing human victims. 

NOTE XV. p. 58. 

The Spaniards have adopted both those customs of the 
ancient Peruvians. They have preserved some of the 
aqueducts or canals, made in the days of tlie Incas, and 
have made new ones, by which they water every field that 
they cultivate. Ulloa Voyage, torn* i. 422. 477. . They 
likewise continue to use guanoy or the dung of sea<&wis, 
as manure. Ulloa gives a description of the almost in* 
credible quantity of it in the small islands near the coast. 
Ibid«48l. 

NOTE XVI. p. 6a 

The temple of Cayambo, the palace of the Inea at Calla 
in the plain of Lacatunga, and that of Atun-Cannar^ are 
described by Ulloa, torn. i. 266, &c. who inspected them 
with great care. M. de Gondamine pubhslied a carious 
memoir concernii^g the ruins of Atun-Cannar. Mem. de 
PAcademie de Berlin, A. D. 1746, p. 435. Acosta de- 
scribes the ruins of Cuzco, which be had examined. Lib. 
vi. c. 14. Gareilasso, in his usual s^e, gives pompous and 
confused descriptions of several temples and other public 

edifices. Lib. iii. c. I.e. 21. lib. vi. c. 4. Don. 

Zapata, in a large treatise concerning Peru, which has not 
hitherto been published, communicates some information 
with respect to several monuments of the ancient Peru- 
vians, which have not been mentioned by other authors. 
^S. penes mSp Articulo sx. Ulloa descriibes some of the 
ancient Peruvian fordfications, wiuch were likewise works^ 
of greatextent and solidity. Tom. i. 391* Threeeircum- 
staoces stcuok all those observ^r^ : t^e vast vm of tJbe 
stoses which the Peruvians aaaployed in some of tfaeir 
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buildings. Acosta measured one, which was thirty feet 
long, eighteen broad, and six in thickness ; and yet, he 
adds, that in the fortress at Cuzco there were stones con-* 
siderably iai^er. It is difficult to conceive how the Pern- 
vians could move these, and raise them to the besght even 
of twelve feet. The second circumstance is, the imperfec- 
tion of the Peruvian art, when applied to working in tim« 
ber. By the patience and perseverance natural to Ame- 
ricans, stones may be formed into any shape, merely by 
rubbing one against anotlier, or by the use of hatchets of 
other instruments made of stone; but with such rude toob 
little progress can be made in carpentry. The Peruvians 
could not mortise two beams together, or give any degree 
of union or stability to any work composed of timber. As 
they could not form a centre, they were totally unacquaint- 
ed with the use of arches in building ; nor can the Spanish 
auth(Mrs conceive how they were able to frame a roof for 
those ample structures which they raised. 

The third circumstance is a striking proof, which all the 
monuments of the Peruvians furnish, of their want of in- 
genuity and invention, accompanied with palience no less 
astonishing. None of the stones employed in those works 
were formed into any particular or uniform shape, which 
could render them fit for being compacted together in build- 
ing. The Indians took liiem as they feU from the moun- 
tains, or were rused out of the quarries. . Some were 
square, some triaagular, some convex, some concave* 
Their art ajad industry were employed in joining them to- 
gether, by forming such hollows in the one, as perfectly 
correspoudedtotbeprojectiomorrisingBmtheother. ThU 
tedious (^>eration, which nught have been so easily 
abridged, by adapting the aurfaceof thestones toeachother* 
either by rubbii^, or by their hatchets of cc^per, would 
be deemed incredible, if it were not put beyond doubt by 
inspecting the remsdns of those buildings. It gives them 
a very Angular appearance to an European eye. There is 
no regular layer or stratum of building, and no one stone 
resembles another in dimensions or form. At the same 
6me, by the persevering but ilUdirected industry of the 
Indians, they are all joined witii tliat minute nicety which 
I have mentioned. UUoa made this observation concern- 
ing the form of the stones in the fortress of Atun-Cannar^ 
Voy. i. p. 387. Pineto gives a similar description of the 
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fortress of Cuzco^ the most perfect of all the Peruvian 
works. Zapata MS. peties me. According to M. de 
Condaniine> there were regular strata of building in §ome 
parts of Atun-Cannar, which he remarks as ungular, and 
as a proof of some progress in improvement. 

NOTE XVJI. p. 63. 

The appearance of those bridges;^ which, bend with their 
own weighty wave with the wind, and are considerably 
^itated by the motion of every person who passes along 
them, is very frightful at first. But the Spaniards have 
found thcni to be the easiest mode of passing the torrents, 
in Peru, over which it would be difficult to throw more 
solid structures either of stone or timber. They form those 
hanging bridges so strong and broad, that loaded mules 
pa«s along them. All the trade of Cuzco is carried on by 
means of such a bridge over the river Apurimac. Ulloa,^ 
torn. i. 358. A more simple contrivance was employed in 
passing smaller streams : A basket,^in which the traveller 
was placed, being suspended from a strong rope stretched 
across the stream, it was pushed or drawn from one side 
to the other. Ibid. 

NOTE XVIII. p. 74. 

My information witfi respect to those events is taken 
from Noticia bieve de la expedicion militar de Sinora y 
Cinaloa, su exito feliz, y vantojoso estado^ en q«e por con- 
secuentia de ello, se han puesto ambas provincias, pub- 
lished at Mexico, June 17th, 1771, in order to satisfy the 
curiosity of the merchants, who had furnished the viceroy 
with money for defraying the expense of the armament. 
The copies of this Notkia are very rare in Madrid^ bwtl 
have obtained one, which has enabled me to communi- 
cate these curious facts to the public. According to tliis 
account, there was found in the mine Yecorato in Cinaloa 
a grain of gold of twenty-two carats, which weighed six- 
teen marks four ounces four ochavas ; this was sent to 
Spain as a present fit for the King, and is now deposited 
in the royal cabinet, at Madri4-. 
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NOTE XIX. p. 74. 

Tbe uno^rtatnty of geographers with respect to this 
point is remarkaUei for Cortes seems to have surveyed its 
coasts with great accuracy. The Archbishop of Toledo 
has publish^, from tbe origioal in the possession of the 
Marquis <kl Valle, the descendant of Cortes, a map drawn 
tn 1^4 1 y by the pilot Domingo Castillo, in which C^« 
fomia is laid down as a peninsula, stretcfaiiig out neady in 
the same <£iieclioa which is now given to it an the best 
maps ; and die point where Rio Colorado enters the gtflf is 
marked with precision. Hist, de Nueva Espagna, 327« 

NOTE XX. p. 77. 

I am indebted for this fact to M. L'Abb6 Raynai, tom.iii. 
103.; and upon consulting an intelligent pefson, long 
setded on the Mosquito sliore, and who has been engaged 
lu the logwood-tcade, I find that ingenious author has been 
welliitformed. The logwood cut near the town of St. Fran- 
cis of Campeachy is of much better -quality than that on 
the other side of Yucatan; and the English trade in tlie 
Bay of Honduras is almost at an end. 

NOTE XXL p. 94. 

, P. Torribio de Benevente, or Motolinea, has enume- 
rated ten causes of the rapid depopulation of Mexico, to 
which he gives the name of the Ten Plagues. M any of 
these are not peculiar to that province. 1 . The introduc- 
tion of the small-pox. This disease was first brought into 
New Spain in the year 1520, by a Negro-slave who at- 
tended Narvaez in his expedition against Cortes. Torribio 
affirms^ that one half of the people m the provinces visited 
with this distemper died. To this mortality, occasioned 
by the small-pox, Torquemada adds the destructive effects 
pf two contagious distempers which raged in the year 1545 
and 1576. In the former 800,000, in the latter above 
two millions perished, according to an exact account taken 
by order of the viceroys. Mon. Ind. i. 642. The small, 
pox was not introduced into P6i:u for several years after 
the invasion of the Spaniards ; but there, too, that distemper 
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proved very fatal to the natives. Garcia Origen, p. 88* 
2. The numbers who were killed or d^ of famine in their 
war with the Spaniards, particularly during the siege of 
MexiQo. 3* The great famine that followed ft£ber the re- 
duction of Mexico, as ^ the people engaged, either on gom 
^e or other, had neglected the cultivation of th^r lands. 
Something similar to this happened in all the other coun-* 
tries dbnqu^ed by the Spaniards. 4. The grievous tasks 
imposed by th^ Spamards uppn the people belonging ta 
their ReparUmientos. 5^ The oppressive burden of taxes 
which they were unable to pay» and from which they couid 
hope for no exemption. 6i The numbers employed in 
collecting the gold carried down by the torrents fitHQ the 
mountains, who were forced from their own habitations, 
without any provision made for their subsistence, and sub- 
jected to all the rigour of cold in those elevated regions. 
7 » The immense labour of rebuilding Mexico, wbich Cof tes 
urged oa with such precipitate ardour as destroyed an in^- 
cr»iible number of people. 8* The number of people 
cond^Qoned to servitude, under various pretexts, and em« 
ployed in working the silver mines. These, marked by 
^acb profH'ietor with a hot iron, like his catde, were driven 
in herds to the mountains. The nature of the labour to 
which they were subjected there, the noxious vapours of 
the mines, the coldness of the climate, and scarcity df food, 
were so fatal, that Torribio affirms the country round se- 
veral of those mines, particularly near Guaxago, was co- 
vered with dead bodies, the air corrupted with tneir stench, 
and so many vultures and other voracious birds hovered 
about for their prey, that the sun was darkened with their 
flight. 10. The Spaniards, in the difierent expeditions 
which they undertook, and by the civil wars which they 
carried on, destroyed many of the natives whom they com- 

¥3Bed to serve them as TamenieSy or carriers of burdens, 
his last mode t>f oppression was particulariy ruinous to 
the Peruvians. From the number of Indians who perish- 
ed in Gonzalo Pizarro's expedition into the countries to 
the east of the Andes, one may form some idea of what 
they suffered in similar services, and how fest they were 
wasted by them. Torribio, MS. Corita, ift his Breve y 
Summaria|Relacion,iUustrate8 and confirms several of Tor* 
rtbio's observations, to which he refers. MS. penes me. 
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NOTEXXIL p.95- 

feven Montesquieu has adopted this idea, Ub, yiii. c« 18. 
But the pasMon of that great man for system sometimes 
rendered him inattentive to research ; and from his capa- 
city to refine, he was apt, in some instances, to overlook 
Obvious and just causes. 

NOTE XXIII. p. 95. 

A strong proof of this occurs in the testament of Isabella, 
where she discovers the most tender concern for the hu- 
mane and mild usage of the Indians. TliOse laudable sen* 
timents of the Queen have been adopted into the public 
iaw of Spain, and serve as the introduction to the regula- 
tions contained under the title Of the good treatment of 
the Indians. RecopiL lib. vi. tit. x. 

NOTE XXIV. p. 98, 

In the seventh Title of the first book of the Recopilacion, 
which <x)ntains the laws concerning the powers and func- 
tions of archbishops and bishops, almost a third part of 
them rdates to what is incumbent upon them as guardians 
of the Indians, and points out &e various methods in which 
it is their duty to interpose, in order to defend them fcom 
<Qippression either with respect to their persons or property. 
If ot only do the laws commit to them this honourable and 
humane office, but the ecclesdastics of America actually 
tex^rcise it* 

Innumerable proofs of this might be produced firom 
Spanish authws. But I rather refer to Gage, as he was 
not disposed to ascribe auy merit to the popish clergy to 
which they were not fully entitled. Survey, p. 142. 19^, 
&c. Hcairy Hawks, an English merchant, who resided 
five years in New Spain previous to the year 1572, gives 
the same favourable accoun): of the popish clergy. Hak- 
iuyt,iii. 466. By a law of Charles V. not only bishops^ 
but other ecclesiastics, are empowered to inform and ad- 
monish the civil magistrates, if any Indian is deprived of 
his just liberty and rights ; Recopilac. lib. vi. tit. vi. ley 14 : 
ftnd thus were constituted legal protectors of the Endians. 
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Some of the Spanish eeclesiastics refused to grant absolu- 
tion to such of tlieir countrynie'n as possessed Encomien- 
das, and considered the Indiai^ as slaves, or employed 
them in, working their mines. Gonz. Davil. Teatro Ec- 
^les. i. 157. 

NOTE XXV. p. 9S. 

According to Gage, Chiapa dos Indos contains 400O 
fasEiiiies ; and. he mentions it only as one of. the largest In- 
dian towns in Americaji p. 104. 

NOTE XXVL p. 98. 

It is very difiicult to obtain an accurate account of the 
state of |x>pulation iii those kingdoms of Europe where the 
police is most perfect, and where science has made the 
greatest piogress. In Spanish America, where knowledge 
is still in its infancy, and few men have leisure to engage in 
researches merely speculative, little attention has been paid 
to this curious inquiry. But in the year 1741, Philip V. 
enjoined the viceroys and governors of the several pro- 
vinces in America, to make an actual survey of the people 
und^r tlieir jurisdiction, and to transmit a report concern- 
ing' tlieir number and occupations. In consequence of 
tliis order, the Conde de Fuen-Clara, Vicejroy of New 
Spain, appointed D. Jos. Antonio de Villa Segnor y San- 
chez to -execute that commission in New Spain. From 
the reports of the magistrates in tlie several districts, as 
well as from his own observations and long acquaintance 

-with most of the provinces, Villa Segnor published the 
result of his inquiries in his Teatro Americano, His re- 
port, however, is imperfect Of the nine dioceses, into 
,' which the Mexican empire has been divided, he has pub- 
lished an account of five only, viz. the archbishopric of 
Mexico, tlie bishopric^ of Puebla delos Angeles, Mecho- 
acan, Oaxaca, and Nova Galicia. The bishoprics of Yu- 

. catan, Verapaz, Chiapa, and Guatiqiala, are entirely omit- 
ted, though tlie two latter comprehend countries in which 

, Uie Indian race is more numerous tlian in any part of New 
Spain. In his survey of the extensive diocese of Nova 
Galicia, the situatioifiofthe different Indian villages is de- 
scribed, but lie specifies the number of {>eople only in a 

.«mall part of it. The Indians of that extensive province, 
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in which the Spanish dominion is imperfectly established^ 
are not registered with the same accuracy as in other parts 
of New Spain. According to Villa Segnor, the actual 
state of population in the five dioceses above mentioned is 
of . Spaniards, negroes, mulattoes, and mestizos, in the 
dioceses of 

Families. 
Mexico . . . , . . . 103,202 

Los Angeles 30,600 

Mechoacan^. 30,840 

Oazaca 7,296 

KovaGalicia ...... 16,770 



190,708 



At the rate of five to a family, the total 

number is 953,540 

Indian families in the diocese of Mexico ; 1 19,51 1 

Los Angeles 88,240 

Mechoacan 36,196 

Oaxaca . . • . ^. . • 44,222 

Nova Galicia 6,222 

294,391 

At the rate of five to a family, the total number is 
1,471,955. We may rely with greater certainty on this 
computation of the number of Indians, as it is taken from 
the Matricula, or register, according to which the tribute 
paid by them is collected. As four dioceses of nine ar© 
totally omitted, and in that of Nova Galicia the numbers 
are imperfectly recorded, we may conclude that the num- 
ber of Indians in the Mexican empire exceeds two mil- 
lions. 

The account of thenumber of Spaniards, &c. seems not 
to be equally complete. Of many places. Villa Segnor 
observes in general terms, that several Spaniards, negroes, 
and people of mixed race, reside there, without specifying 
their number. If, therefore, we make allowance for these, 
and for all who reside in the four dioceses omitted, the num- 
ber of Spaniards, and of those of a mixed race, may pro- 
bably amount to a million and a half. In some places 
Villa Segnor distinguishes between Spaniards and the 
three inferior races of negroes, mulaltpes, and mestizos, 
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and marks dieir namber separatelj. But he generaDy 
blends them together. But from (he proportion observitble 
in those places^ where the namber of each is marked, as 
well as from the account of the state of population in New 
Spain by other authors, it is manifest that the number of 
negroes and persons of a mixed race far exceeds that of 
Spaniards. Perhaps the latter ought not to be reckoned 
above 500,000 to a million of the' former. 

Defective as this account may be, I have not been able 
to procure such intelligence concerning the number of 
people in Peru, as might enable me to form any conjecture 
equally sadsfyilng with respect to' the degree of its popu- 
lation. I have bee& informed that in the year 176 1, the 
protector of the Indians in the viceroyalty of Peru computed 
that 612,780 paid tribute to the King. As all females, 
^nd persons under* age, axb exempted from this tax in 
Peru, the total number of Indians ought by that account 
to be 2,449, 1 20. MS. penes nie. 

I shall mention another mode, by which one may com- 
pute, or at least form a guess concerning, the state of po- 
pulation in New' Spain and Peru. According to an ac- 
count which I have reason to consider as accurate, the 
number of copies of the bull of Cruzada exported to Peru 
on each new publication, is, 1,171,953; to New Spain, 
2,649>926. I am informed that but few Indians purchase 
bulls, and that they are sold chiefly to the Spanish inha- 
bitants, and those of mixed race ; so that the number of 
Spaniards, and people of a mixed race, will amount by this 
mode of computation to at least three millions. 

The number of inhabitants in many of the towns in 
Spanish America may give us some idea of the extent of 
population, and correct the inaccurate but popular notion 
entertained in Great Britain concerning the weak and de- 
solate state of their colonies. The city of Mexico contains 
at least 150,000 people. It is remarkable that Torque- 
mada, who wrote his Monarquia Indiana about the year 
16 12, reckons the inhabitants of Mexico at that time to 
be only 7000 Spaniards and 8000 Indians. Lib. iii. c. 26. 
Puebla de los Angeles contains above 60,000 Spaniards, 
and people of a mixed race. Villa Segnor, p. 247- Gua- 
dalaxara contains above 30,000, exclusive of Indians. 
Id. ii. 206. Lima contains 54,000. De Cosme Bueno 
Descr. de Peru, 1764. Carthagena contains 25,000. 
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Potosi. contains S5^000. Bueno 1767« Popayan con<- 
tains above 20^000. Ulloa, i. £87* Towns of a second 
class are still more numerous. The cities in the most 
thriving settlements of other European nations in Americii 
cannot be compared wdth these. 

Such are the detached account^ of the number of people 
in several towns, which I found scattered in authors whom 
I thought wordiy of credit. But 1 have obtained an 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the towns in the province 
of Quito, on the accuracy of which I can rely ; and i 
communicate it to the public, both to gratify curiosity, 
and to rectify the mistaken notion which I have mention- 
ed. St. Francisco de Quito contains between 50 and 
60,000 people of all the different races. Besides the city, 
there are in the Corregimiento 29 curas or parishes esta- 
blished in the principal villages, each of which has smaller 
hamlets depending upon it. The inhabitants of these are 
mostly Indians and mestizos. St. Juan de Pasto has be- 
tween 6 and 8,000 inhabitants, besides 27 dependent vil- 
lages. St. Miguel de Ibarra, 7000 citizens, and ten vil- 
lages. THe district of Havala, between 18 and 20,000 
people. The district of Tacuna, between 10 and 12,000. 
The district of Amhato, between 8 and 10,000, besides 16 
depending villages. The city of Kiobamba, between l6 
and 20,000 inhabitants, and nine depending villages. The 
district of Chimbo, between 6 and 8000. The city of 
Guayaquil, from 1 6 to 20,000 inhabitants, and 14 depend- 
ing villages. The district of Atuasi, between 5 and 6000 
inhabitants, and 4 depending villages. The city of Cuenza, 
between 25 and 30,000 inhabitants, and 9 populous de* 
pending villages. The town of Laxa, from 8 to 10,000 
inhabitants, and 14 depending villages. This degree of 
population, though slender if we consider the vast extent 
pf the country, is hr beyond what is commonly supposed. 
I have omitted to mention, in its proper place, that Quito 
is the only province in Spanish America that can be de- 
nominated a manufacturing country; hats, cotton stuffs, 
and coarse woollen cloths, are made tbn-e in such quanti- 
ties as to be sufficient not only for the consumption of the 
proyince, but to furnish a considerable article for exporta- 
tion into other parts of Spanish America. I know not whe- 
ther the uncommon industry of this province should be con- 
sidered ^s the cause or the effect of its populousnes^. BMt 

2B2 
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atnoDg the ostentatious inhabitants of the New World, 
. the passion for every thing that comes from Europe is so 
violent, that I am informed the manufactures of Quito 
are so much undervalued as to be on the decline. 

NOTE XXVII. p. 103. 

These are established at the following places :— -St. 
Domingo in the island of Hispaniola, Mexico in New 
Spain, Lima in Peru, Panama in Tierra Iirm^, Santiago, 
in Guatimala, Guadalaxara in New Galicia, Santa Fe in 
the New Kingdom of Granada, La Plata in the country 
of Los Charcas, St. Francisco de Quito, St. Jago de Chili^ 
Buenos Ayres. To each of these are subjected several 
large provinces, and some so far removed from the cities 
where the courts are fixed, that they can derive little 
benefit from their jurisdiction. The Spanish writers 
commonly reckon up twelve Courts of Aucfience, but they 
include that of Manila in the Phihppine islands. 

NOTE xxvm. p. no. 

On account of the distance of Peru and Chili fit)m 
Spain, and the difficulty of carrying commodities of such 
bulk as wine and oil across the isthmus of Panama, the 
Spaniards in those provinces have been permitted to plant 
vines and olives : but they are strictly prohibited from ex- 
porting wine or oil to any of the provinces on the Pacific 
Ocean, which are in such a situation as to receive them 
from Spain. Recop. lib. i. tit. xvii. 1. 15 — 18. 

NOTE XXIX. p. 112. 

This computation was made by Benzoni A.D. 1550, 
fifty-eight years after the discovery of America. Hist. 
Novi Orbis, lib.iii. c. 21 . But as Benzoni wrote with the 
spirit of a malecontent, disposed to detract fix)m the Spa- 
niards in every particular, it is probable that his calculation 
is considerably too low. 

NOTE XXX. p. 1 13. 

My information with respect to the division and trans- 
mission of property in the Spanish cplonies is imperfect. 
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The Spanish authors do not explain this fuUy^ and have 
not perhaps attended sufficiently to the effects of their own 
institutions and laws. Solorzano de Jure Ind. (vol. ii. 
lib. ii. 1. 16.) expUins in some measure the introduction 
of the tenure of Mayorasgej and mentions some of its 
effects. Villa Segnor takes notice of a singular conse- 
quence of it. He observes^ that in some of the best situa- 
tions in the city of Mexico, a good deal of ground is un- 
occupied, or covered only with the ruins of the houses 
once erected upon it ; and adds, that as this ground is 
held by right of Mayorasgo, and cannot be alienated, that 
desolation and those ruins become perpetual. Teatr. Amer. 
ToU i. p. 34* 

NOTE XXXI. p. 115. 

There is no law that excludes Creoles from offices either 
civil or ecclesiastic. On the contrary, there are many Ce- 
dulasj which recommend the conferring places of trust in- 
discriminately on the natives of Spain and America. 
Betancourt y Figueroa Derecho, &c. p. 5, 6. But, not- 
withstanding such repeated recommendations, preferment 
in almost every line is conferred on native Spaniards. A 
remarkable proof of this is produced by the author last 
quoted. From the discovery of America to the year l637, 
tliree hundred and sixty-nine bishops, or archbishops, have 
been appointed to the different dioceses in that country, and 
of all that number only twelve were Creoles, p. 40. This 
predilection for Europeans seems still to continue. By a 
royal mandate, issued in 1776, the chapter of the cath^ 
dral of Mexico is directed to nominate European eccle- 
siastics of known merit and abilities, that the King may 
appoint them to supply vacant benefices. MS. petie$ me: 

NOTE XXXI I. p. im 

'Moderate as this tribute may appear, such is the ex- 
treme poverty of the Indians in many provinces of America, 
that the exacting of it is intolerably oppressive. P^gna 
Itiner.par Parocbes de Indios, p* 19^» 
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t NOTE XXXIII. p. 121. 

In New Spain, on account of the extraordinary merit 
and services of the first conquerors, as well as the small 
revenue arising from the country previous to the discovery 
of the mines of Sacatecas, the encamieudas were granted 
for three, and sometimes for four lives* Recopil. lib. vi. 
titii.c* 14, &c« 

NOTE XXXIV. p. 122. 

D. Ant. UUoa contends, that working in mines is not 
noxious, and as a proof of this informs us, that many 
Mestizos and Indians, who do not belong to any Repar- 
timientOy voluntarily hire themselves as miners ; and seve« 
ral of the Indians, when the l^al term of their service 
expires, continue to work in the mines of choice. Enireien* 
p. 265. But his opinion concerning the wholesomenesa 
of this occupation is contrary to the experience of all ages; 
and wherever men ai'e allured by high wages, they will 
engage in any species of labour, however fatiguing or pei> 
nicious it may be. D. Hem. Carillo Altamirano relates a 
curious fact incompatible with this opinion. Wherever 
mines are wrought, says he, the number of Indians de«> 
creases ; but in the province of Campeachy, where there 
are no mines, the number of Indians has increased more 
than a third since the conquest of America, though neither 
the soil nor climate be so favourable as in Peru or Mexico. 
Colbert Collect. In another memorial presented to Phi* 
lip III. in the year 1609, Captain Juan Gonzales de Aze- 
vedo asserts, that in every district of Peru where the 
Indians are compelled to labour in the mines, their num- 
bers were reduced to the half, and in some places to the 
third, of what it was under the viceroyalty of Don. Fran, 
Toledo in 1581. Colb. Collect, 

NOTE XXXV. p. 122. 

As labour of this kind cannot be prescribed with legal 
accuracy, the tasks seem to be in a great measure arbitrary, 
and, like the services exacted by feudal superiors in vinea, 
prato, aut messe, from their vassals^ are extremely burden- 
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some^ and often wantonly oppressive; Pegna Itiner. par 
Parochos de Indios, 

NOTE XXXVI. p. 123. 

The turn of service known in Peru by the name of 
Mita is called Tanda in New Spain, There it continues 
ho longer than a week at a time. No person is called to 
serve at a greater distance from his habitation than 24 miles. 
This arrangement is less oppressive to the Indians than that 
established in Peru. Memorial of Hern. Carillo Alta- 
mirano. Colbert Collect. 

NOTE XXXVII. p. 125. 

The strongest proof of this may be deduced from the 
laws themselves. By the multitude and variety of regula* 
tioDs to prevent abuses^ we may form an idea of the num- 
ber of abuses that prevail. Though the laws have wisely 
provided that no Indian shall be obliged to serve in any 
mine at a greater distance from bis place of residence than 
thirty miles ; we are informed in a memorial of D. Her* 
nan Carillo Altamirano presented to the King^ that the 
Indians of Peru are often compelled to serve in mines at 
the distance of a hundred, a hundred and fifty, and even 
two hundred leagues from their habitation. Colbert Col- 
lect. Many mines are situated in parts of the country so 
barren and so distant from the ordinary habitations of the 
Indians, that the necessity of procuring labourers to work 
there has obliged the Spanish monarcbs to dispense with 
their own regulations in several instances, and to permit 
the viceroys to compel the people of more remote provinces 
to resort to those mines. Escalona Gazophyl. Perub. 
lib. i. c. 16. But, injustice to them, it should be observed 
that they have been studious to alleviate this oppression 
as much as possible, by enjoining the viceroys to employ 
every method in order to induce the Indians to settle in 
some part of the country adjacent tot'he mines. Id. ibid. 

[ NOTE XXXVIII. p. 129. 

Torquemada, after a long enumeration which has the 
appearance of accuracy, concludes the number of mo*. 
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nasteries in New Spain to be four hundred. Mon. Ind# 
lib. xix. c. 32. The number of monasteries in the rity 
of Mexi(:o alone was, in the year 1745, fifty-five. Villa 
Segnor Theat. Amer. i. 34. Ulloa reckons up forty con- 
vents in Lima ; and mentioning those for nuns, he says 
that a small town might be peopled out of them, the num- 
ber of persons shut up there is so great. Voy. i. 4^9. 
Philip iIL, in a letter to the viceroy of Peru, A. D. 16S0, 
observes, that the number of convents in Lima was so 
great, that they covered more ground than all the rest of 
the city, Solorz. lib. iii. c. 23. n. 57- Lib. iii. c. 16. Tor- 
quem. lib. xv. c. 3. The first monastery in New Spain 
was founded A. D. 1525, four years only after the con- 
quest. Torq. lib. xv. c. l6. 

According to Gil (jonzalez Davila, the complete esta- 
blishment of the American church in all the Spanish set- 
tlements was, in the year l649, 1 patriarch, 6 archbishops, 
32 bishops, 346 prebends, 2 abbots, 5 royal chaplains, 
840 convents. Teatro Ecclesiastico de las Ind. Occident, 
vol. i. Pref. When the order of Jesuits was expelled firom 
all the Spanish dominions, the colleges, professed houses, 
and residences, which it possessed in the province of New 
Spain, were thirty, in Quito sixteen, in the New King- 
dom of Granada thirteen, in Peru seventeen, in Chili 
eighteen, in Paraguay eighteen ; in all, a hundred and 
twelve. Collection General de Providencias hasta aqui 
tomadas sobre estranamento, &c. de la Compagnia^ part.i. 
p. 19. The number of Jesuits, priests, and novices in aU 
these amounted to 2245. MS. penes me. 

In the year 1644, the city of Mexico presented a peti- 
tion to the King, praying that no new monastery might 
be founded, and that the revenues of those already esta- 
blished niight; be circumscribed, otherwise the religious 
houses would 90on acquire the property of the whole coun- 
try. The petitioners request likewise, that the bishops 
might be laid under restrictions in confening holy orders, 
as there were at that time in New Spain above six thou- 
sand clergymen without any living. Id. p. 16. These 
abuses must have been enormous indeed, when the su-* 
perstition of American Spaniards was shocked, and 1^-% 
cluG^d to remonstrate against them* 
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NOTE XXXIX. p. 132. 

This description of the manners of the Spanish clergy 
I should not have ventured to give upon the testimony of 
•Protestant authors alone^ as they may be suspected of 
prejudice or exaggeration. Gage, in particular, who had 
a better opportunity than any Protestant to view the in- 
terior state of Spanish America, describes the corruption 
of the church which he had forsaken, with so much of the 
acrimony of a new convert that I should have distrusted 
his evidence, though it communicates some very curious 
and striking facts. But Benzoni mentions the profligacy 
of ecclesiastics in America at a very early period after 
their settlement there. Hist. lib. ii. c. 19, 20. M.Frezier, 
an intelligent observer, and zealous for his own religion, 
paints the dissolute manners of the Spanish ecclesiastics 
in Peru, particularly the regulars, in stronger colours than 
I have employed. Voy . p. 5 1 . 2 1 5, &c. M. Gentil con- 
firms this account. Voy. i. 34. Correal concurs with 
both, and adds many remarkable circumstances. Voy. i. 
6l. 155. I6l. I have good reason to believe that the man- 
ners of the regular clergy, particularly in Peru, are still 
extremely indecent. Acosta himself 'acknowledges that 
great corruption of manners had been the consequence of 
permitting monks to forsake the retirement and discipline 
of the cloister, and to mingle again with the worldy by un- 
dertaking the charge of the Indian parishes. De Procur. 
Ind. Salute, lib. iv. c. 13, &c. He mentions particularly 
those vices of which I have taken notice, and considers 
the temptations to them as so formidable, that he leans to 
the opinion of those who hold that the regular clergy 
should not be employed as parish-priests. Lib. v. c. 20. 
Even the advocates for the regulars admit, that many and 
great enormities abounded among the monks of different 
orders, when set free from the restraint of monastic disci- 
pline ; and from the tone of their defence, one may con- 
clude that the charge brought against them was not de- 
stitute of truth. In the French colonies the state of the 
regular clergy is nearly the same as in the Spanish settle- 
ments, and the same consequences have followed. M. 
Biet, superior of the secular priests in Cayenne, inquires, 
Tvith no less appearance of piety than of candour, into the 
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causes of this corruptioDy and imputes it chiefly to the 
emption of regulars from the jurisdiction and censures of 
their diocesans ; to the temptations to wtiich they are ex- 
posed ; and to their engaging in commerce. Voy. p. 320. 
It is remarkable, that all the authors who censure the 
licentiousness of the Spanish regulars with the greatest 
severity, concur in vindicating the conduct of the Jesuits. 
Formed under a discipline more perfect than that of the 
other monastic orders, or animated by that concern for the 
honour of the society which takes such full possession of 
every member of the order, the Jesuits, both in Mexico 
and Peru, it is allowed, maintained a most irreproachable 
decency of manners. . Frezier, 223. Gentil, i. 34. The 
same praise is likewise due to the bishops and most of 
the digniBed clergy. Frez. Ibid. 

A volume of the Gazette de Mexico for the years 1728, 
1729, 1730, having been communicated to me, I find 
tliere a striking confirmation of what I have advanced con- 
cerning the spirit of low illiberal superstition prevalent in 
Spanish America. From the newspapers of any nation, 
one may learn what are the objects which chiefly engross 
its attention, and which appear to it most interesting. The 
Gazette of Mexico is filled almost entirely with accounts 
of religious functions, with descriptions of processions, 
consecrations of churches, beatifications of saints, festivals, 
autos de fe, &c. Civil or commercial affidrs, and evea 
the transactions of £urope, occupy but a small comer in 
this magazine of monthly intelligence. From the titles of 
new books, which are regularly inserted in this Gazette, 
it appears that two-thirds of them are treatises of scholastic 
theology, or of monkish devotion. 

• 

NOTE XL. p. 133. 

Solorzano, after mentioning the corrupt morals of some 
of the regular clergy, with that cautious reserve which be- 
came a Spanish layman in touching on a subject so deli- 
cate, gives his opinion very explicitly, and with much 
firmness, against comii^itting parochial charges to monks* 
He produces the testimony of several respectable authors 
of his country, both divines and lawyers, in confirmation 
of his opinion. De Jure Ind. ii. lib. iii. c. I6. A striking 
proof of the alarm excited by the attempt of the Prinqe 
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d'Esquilach^ to exolude the regulars from parochial cures, 
is contained in the Colbert collection of papers. Several 
memorials ^ere presented to the King by the procurators 
for the monastic orders, and replies were made to these in 
name of the secular clergy. An eager and even rancorous 
spirit is manifest on both sides^ in the conduct of this 
dispute. 

NOTE XLI. p. 138. 

Not only the native Indians, but the mestizos, or chil- 
dren of a Spaniard and Indian, were originally excluded 
from the priesthood, and refused admission into any re- 
ligious order. But by a law issued Sept. 28th, 1588, 
Philip IL required the prelates of America to ordain such 
mestizos born in lawful wedlock, as they should find to be 
properly qualified, and to permit them to take the vows in 
any monastery where they had gone through a regular 
noviciate. Recopil. hb. i. tit. vii. 1. 7* Some regard seems 
to have been paid to this law in New Spain ; but none in 
Peru. Upon a representation of this to Charles II. in the 
year 1697^ he issued a new edict, enforcing the observa,- 
tion of it, and professing his desire to have all his subjectsi^ 
Indians and mestizos as well as Spaniards, admitted to the 
enjoyment of the same privileges. Such, however, was 
the aversion of the Spaniards in America to the Indians, 
and their race, that this seems to have produced little, ef- 
'fect; for in the year 17^5 Philip V. was obliged to re- 
new the injunction in a more peremptory tone. But so 
unsurmountable are the hatred and contempt of the In- 
dians among the Peruvian Spaniards, that the present 
King has been constriuned to enforce the former edicts 
anew, by a law published Sept 11, 1774. Real Cedula, 
MS. penes me. 

M. Clavigero has contradicted what I have related con- 
cerning the ecclesiastical state of the Indians, particularly 
th^r exclusion from the sacrament of tiie eucharist, and 
from holy orders, either as seculars or regulars, in such a 
manner as cannot fail to make a deep impression. He, 
from his own knowledge, asserts, ** that in New Spain 
not only are Indians permitted to partake of the sacrament 
of the altar, but that Indian priests are so numerous that 
ihey may be counted by bu&dredn ; and among these have 
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been many hundreds of rectors, canons, and doctors, and, 
, as report goes, even a very learned bishop. At present 
there are many priests, and not a few rectors, among whom 
there have been three or four our own pupils.'' Vol. II. 
S48, &c. I owe it therefore as a duty to the public, as 
well as to myself, to consider each oi these points with 
care, and to explain the reasons which induced me to 
adopt the opinion which I have published. 

I knew that in the Christian church there is no distinc- 
tion of persons, but that men of every nation, who em- 
brace the religion of Jesus, are equally entitled to every 
Christian privilege which they are qualified to receive. 
1 knew likewise that an opinion prevailed, not only among 
most of the Spanish laity settled in America, but among 
** many ecclesiastics, (I use the words of Herrera, dec. ii. 
lib. ii. c, 15.) that the Indians were not perfect or rational 
men, and were not possessed of such capacity as qualified 
them to partake of the sacrament of the altar, or of any 
other benefit of our religion." It was against this opimon 
that Las Casas contended with the laudable zeal which I 
have described in Books III. and VI. But as the.Bishop 
of Darien, Doctor Sepulvida, and other respectable ec- 
clesiastics, vigorously supported the common opinion con- 
cerning the incapacity of the Indians, it became necessary, 
in order to detennine the point, that the authority of the 
•Holy See should be interposed ; and accordingly Paul III. 
issued a bull, A. D. 1537, in which, after condemning 
the opinion of those who held that the Indians, as being 
on a level with brute beasts, should be reduced to servi- 
tude, he declares that they were really men, and as such 
were capable of embracing the Christian religion, and 
participating of all its blessings. My account of this bull, 
notwithstanding tlie cavils of M. Clavigero, must appear 
just to every person who takes the trouble of perusing it; 
and my account is the same with ihkt adopted by Torque- 
mada, lib. xvi. c. 25., and by Garcia, Orig. p. 311. But 
even after this decision, so low did the Spaniards residing 
in America rate the capacity of the natives, that the first 
council of Lima (I call it by that name on the authority 
of the best Spanish authors) discountenanced the admis- 
sion of Indians to the holy communion. Torquem. lib. xvi. 
c. £0. In New Spain the exclusion of Indians fi'om the 
sacrament was still more explicit. Ibid. After two cen- 
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turies have elap&ed, and notwithstaDding all the improve* 
ment diat the Indians may be supposed to have derived 
from their intercourse with tlie Spaniards during that pef 
nod, we are informed by D. Ant. Ulloa, that in Peru, 
where, as will appear in the sequel of this note, they ar^ 
supposed to be better instructed than in New Spain, their 
ignorance is so prodigious that very few are permitted to 
communicate, as being altogether * destitute of the re-. 
quisite capacity. Voy. i. 341, &c. Solorz. Polit. Ind* 
i. £03. 

With respect to the exclusion of Indians from the 
pri^^thood, either as seculars or regulars, we may observe 
that while it amtinued to be the common opinion thai 
the natives of America, on account of their incapacity^ 
should not be permitted to partake of the holy sacrament^ 
we cannot suppose that they v^ould be clothed with that 
sacred character which entitled them to consecrate and 
to dispens^e it. When Torquemada composed his ilfo- 
narquia Indiana^ it was almost a century after the con* 
quest of New Spain ; and yet in his time it was^ still the 
general practice to exclude Indians from holy orders. Of 
this we have the most satisfying (evidence. Torquemada 
having celebrated the virtues and graces of the Indians at 
great length, and^with all the complacency of a missionary, 
he starts as an objection to what he had asserted, '^ If the 
Indians really possess all the excellent qualities which you 
have described, why are they not permitted to assume 
the reUgious habit ? Why are they not ordained priests 
and bishops, as the Jewish and Gentile converts were in 
tlie primitive church, especially as they might be employ- 
ed with such superior advantage to other persons in the 
instruction of their countrymen ?" Lib. xvii. c. 13. 

In answer to this objection, which establishes, in the 
most unequivocal manner, what was the general practice 
at that period, Torquemada observes, that although by 
their natural dispositions the Indians are well fitted for a 
subordinate situation, they are destitute of all the qualities 
requisite in any station of dignity and authority ; and that 
they are in general so addicted to drunkenness, thatuponthe 
slightest temptation one cannot promise on their behaving 
with the decency suitable to the clerical character. The 
propriety of excluding them from it, on these accounts, 
was, he observed, so well ji^tified by experience, that 
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when a foragner of great enididon, who came from Spain, 
condemned the practice of the Mexican church, he was 
convinced of his mistake in a pubbc disputation with the 
learned and most rehgious Father D. Juan de Gaona, 
and his retractation is still extant. Torquemada indeed 
iacknowledges, as M. Clavigero observes with a degree of 
exultation^ that in his time some Indians had been admitted 
into monasteries ; but, with the art of a disputant, he 
forgets to mention that Torquemada specifies only two 
examples of this, and takes notice that in both instances 
those Indians had been admitted by mistake. Relying 
Upon the authority of Torquemada with regard to New 
Spain, and of UUoa with regard to Peru, and conmdering 
the humiliating depression of die Indians in all the Spa- 
nish settlements, I concluded that they were not admitted 
into the ecclesiastical order, which is hdd in the highest 
veneration all over the New World. 

But when M. Clavigero, upon his own knowledge, 
asserted facts so repugnant to the conclusion I had formed, 
1 began to distrust it, and to ^vish for further information. 
In order to obtain this, \ applied to a Spanish nobleman, 
high in office, and eminent for his abilities, who, on differ- 
ent occasions, has permitted me to have the honour and 
benefit of corresponding with him. I have been favoured 
with the following answer: "What you have written 
concerning the admission of Indians into holy orders, or 
into monasteries, in Book Vlil., especially as it is explsun'- 
ed and limited in Note LXXXVIII. of the quarto edi- 
tion, is in general accurate, and conformable to the autho- 
rities which you quote. And although the congr^ation 
of the council resolved and declared, Feb. 13. A.D. l682, 
that the circumstance of being an Indian, a mulatto, or 
mestizo, did not disqualify any person from being admitted 
into holy orders, if he was possessed of what is required 
by the canons to entitle him to that privilege ; this only 
proves such ordinations to be legal and valid, (of which 
Solorzano and the Spanish lawyers and historians quoted 
by him, Pol. Ind. lib. ii. c. 29. were persuaded,) but it 
neither proves the pit)priety of admitting Indians into holy 
orders, nor what was then the common practice with 
respect to this ; but, on the contrary, it shows that there 
was some doubt concerning the ordaining of Indians, and 
sonic repugnance to it. 
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^ Since that time there have been some examples of 
admitting Indians into holy orders. We have now at 
Madrid an aged priest, a native of Tlascala. His name is 
D. Juan Cerilode Castilta Aquibual Catehutle, descended 
of a ca»que converted to Chnsttanity soon after the con- 
quest. He studied the ecclesiastical sciences in a semi- 
nary of Puebla de los Angeles. He was a candidate, 
nevertheless^ for ten years, and it required much interest 
before Bishop Abren would consent to ordain him. This 
ecclesiastic is a man of unexceptionable character, mpdest, 
self-denied, and with a competent knowledge of what re- 
lates to his clerical functions. He came to Madrid above 
thirty-four years ago, with the sole view of soliciting ad- 
mission for the Indians into the coU^es and seminaries in 
New Spain, that if, after being well instructed and tried, 
tbey should find an inclination to enter into the ecdesias- 
tical state, they might embrace it, and perform its functions 
with the greatest tenefit to their countrymen, whom they 
could address in th^r native tongue. He has obtained 
various regulations favourable to his scheme, particularly 
that the first college which became vacant in consequence 
of the exclusion of tiie Jesuits, should be set apart for this 
purpose. But neither these regulations, nor any similar 
ones inserted in the laws of the Indies, have produced any 
effect, on account of objections and representations from 
thp greater part of persons of chief consideration employed 
in N ew Spain. Whetiier their opposition be well founded 
or not, is a problem di£5cult to resolve, and towards the 
solution of which several distinctions and modifications 
are requisite. 

** According to the accounts of this ecclesiastic, and die 
information of other persons who have resided in the Spa- 
nish dominions in America, you may rest assured that in 
the kingdom Tierra Firm^ no such thing is known as 
either an Indian secular priest or monk; and that in New 
Spain there are very few ecclesiastics of Indian race. In 
Peru, perhaps, the number ipay be greater, as in that 
country there are more Indians who possess the means of 
acquiring such a learned education as is necessary for per- 
sons who aspire to the clerical character." 
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NOTE.XLII. p. 141. 

tJztariz, an accurate and cautious calculator, seems to 
admit, that the quantity of silver which does not pay duty 
tnay be stated thus high. According to Herrera, there 
was not above a third of what was extracted from Potosi 
that paid the King's fifth. Dec. 8. lib. ii. c. 15. Solorzano 
asserts hkewise, that the quantity of silver which is fraudu^ 
lently circulated, is far greater than that which is regularly 
stamped, after paying thefifth. De Ind. Jure, vol. ii. lib. v. 
p. 846. 

NOTE XLIIL p. 145. 

When the mines of Potosi were discovered in the year 
1545, the veins were so near the surface, that the ore 
iVas easily extracted, and so rich that it was refined with 
litde trouble and at a small expense, merely by the action 
of fire. The simple mode of refining by fusion alone con* 
tinned until the year 1574, when the use of mercury in re- 
fining silver, as well as gold, was discovered. Those 
mines having been wrought without interruption for two 
centuries, the veins are now sunk so deep, that the expense 
of extracting the ore is greatly increased. Besides this^ 
the richness of the ore, contrary to what happens in most 
other mines, has become less as the vein continued to dip. 
The vein has likewise diminished to such a degree, that 
one is amazed that the Spaniards should persist in work* 
ing it. Other rich mines have been successively disco- 
vered ; but in general the value of the ores has decreased so 
much, while the expense of extracting them has augment- 
ed, that the court of Spain in the year 1736 reduced the 
duty payable to the King from eijijih to a tenth. All the 
quicksilver used in Peru is extracted from the famous 
mine of Guancabelica, discovered in the year 1 563. The 
crown has reserved the property of this mine to itsdf ; and 
the persons who purchase the quicksilver pay not only the 
price of it, but likewise BLjifth, as a duty to the king. But 
in the year 1 76 1 this duty on quicksilver was abolished^ 
on account of the increase of expense in working mines. 
Ulloa, Entretenimientos, xii. — xv. Voyage, i. p. 505. 523. 
In consequence of this abolition of the Jifth, and some 
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subsequent abatements of prk^^ which beeaioe mecess^ry 
on account of the increasing expense of workmg Q)iiie6j 
quicksilver, which was formerly sold at eighty pesos tho 
qcuatal, is now dehvered by the King at the rate of sixty pe* 
SOS. Campomanes. Educ. PopuL ii. 1 32« note. The duty 
on gold is reduced to a twentieth, or five per cent. Any of 
my readers, who are ctestrous of being acquainted with 
the mode in which the Spaniards conduct the working of 
their mines, and the refinement of tlie ore, will find an 
accurate description of the ancient method by Acosta, 
lib. iv. c. 1— >IS. and of theit more recent improve* 
ments in the metallur^c art, by Gamboa Conmient. a las 
oidenanz. de Minas, c« S2. 

NOTE XLIV. p. 148. 

Many remarkable proofs occur of th^ advanced state of 
industry in Spain at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The number of cities in Spain was considerable, and 
they were peopled far beyond the proportion that was com-* 
mon in other parts of Europe. The causes of this I have 
explained. Hist, of Cha. V. i. 146. Wherever cities are 
populous, that species of industry which is peculiar to 
them increases: artificers and manufacturers abound. 
The effect of the American trade in giving activity to these 
is manifest, fi-om a singular fact. In the year 1645, while 
Spain continued to depend on its own industry for the 
supply of its, colonies, so much work was bespoke from 
the manufacturers, that it was supposed they could hardly 
finish it in less than six years. Campom. i« 406. Such 
a demand must have put much industry in motion, and 
have excited extraordinary effi>rts. Accordingly, we are 
informed, that in the b^inning of Philip II.'s reign, the 
city of Seville alone, where the trade with Ameripa cen» 
tred, gave employment to no fewo* than 16,000 looms in 
silk or woollen work, and that above 130,000 persons had 
occupation iii carrying on these manufactures. Campom. 
i'u 47£. But so rapid and pernicious was the operation 
of the causes which I shall enumerate, that before Philip 
III. ended his reign, the looms in Seville were reduced to 
400. Uztariz, c. ?• 

Since the publication of the first edition, I have the sa^ 
dtisfaction to find my ideas concerning the early commer* 

VOL, III. , 2C 
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cial intercourse between Spain and her colonies confirmed 
and illustrated by D. Bernardo Ward, of the Junta de 
Comercio at Madrid, in his Proyicto Ecanamico, part ii. 
c. I . ^' Under the reigns of Charles V* and Philip LI ,,", says 
he, ** the manufacturers of Spain and of the Low Countnes 
subject to her dominion .were in a most flourishing state. 
Those of France and England were in their infancy . The 
republic of the United Provinces did not then exist. No 
European power but Spain had colonies of any value in 
the New World. Spain could supply her settlements 
there with the productions of her own soil, the fabrics 
wrought by the hands of her own ardsans, and all she re* 
ceived in return for these, belonged to herself alone. Then 
the exclusion of foreign manufactures was proper, because 
it might be rendered efiectual. Then Spain might lay 
heavy duties upon goods exported to America, or imported 
from it, and might impose what restraints she deemed pro- 
per upon a commerce entirely in her own hands. Bui 
when time and successive revolutions had occasioned an 
alteration in all those circumstances, when the manufac* 
tures of Spain began to decline, and the demands of Ame- 
rica were supplied by foreign fabrics, the original maxims 
and regulations of Spain should have been accommodated 
to the change in her situation. The policy that was wise 
a^ one period beirame absurd in the other ^'^ > 

NOTE XLV. p. 156, 

No bale'of goods is ever opened, no chest of treasure is 
examined. Both are received on the credit of the persons 
to whom they belong ; and only one instance of fraud is 
recorded, during the long period in which trade was car- 
ried on with this liberal confidence. All the coined silver 
that was brought from Peru to Porto-bello in the year 
1654 was found to be adulterated, and to be mingled with 
a fifth part of base metal. The Spanish merchants, with 
sentiments suitable to their usual integrity, sustained the 
whole loss, and indemnified the foreigners by whom they 
were employed. The fraud was detected, and tiie trea^ 
•surer of the revenue in Peru, the author of it, was publicly 
burnt. B. Ulloa Retablis. de Manuf. 8u;. hv. ii. p. iO^, 
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NOTEXLVI. p. 159. 

Many striking proofs occur of the scarcity of money in 
Spain. Of all the immense sums which have been im- 
ported from America, the amount of which 1 shall after- 
wards have occasion to mention, Moncada asserts, that 
there did not remain in Spain, in i6i9> above two hun- 
dred millions of pesos, one half in coined money, the other 
in plate and jewels. Restaur.de Espagna, disc. iii. c. I. 
Uztariz, who pubhshed his valuable work in 17^4, con- 
tends, that in money, plate, and jewels, there did not re* 
main an hundred million. Theor. &c. c. S. Campomanes, 
on the authority of a remonstrance from the community of 
merchants in Toledo to Philip III., relates, as a certain 
proof how scarce cash had become, that persons who lent 
money received a third pait of the sum which they advanced 
as interest and premium. £duc. Popiil. i. 417* 

NOTEXLVII. p. 163. 

The account of the mode in which the factors of the 
South-Sea company conducted the trade in the fair of Por- 
to-bello, which was opened to them by the Assiento, I 
have taken from Don Dion. Alcedo y Herrera, president 
of tlie Court of Audience in Quito, and governor of that 
province. Don Dionysio was a person of such respect- 
able character for probity and discernment, that his testi- 
mony in any point would be of much weight ; but greater 
credit is due to it in this case, as he was an eye witness of 
the transactions which he relates, and was often employed 
in detecting and authenticating the frauds which he de- 
scribes. It is probable, however, that his representation, 
being composed at the commencement of the war which 
broke out between Great Britain and Spain, in the year 
1739, may, in some instances, discover a portion of the 
acrimonious spirit natural at that juncture. His detail of 
facts is curious ; and even English authors confirm it in 
some degree, by admitting both that various frauds were 
practised in the transactions of the annual ship, and that 
the contraband trade from Jamaica^ and other Britisl^ cq^ 

2C2 
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loniesi was become enormously great. But for the credit 
of the finglish nation it may be observed, that those frau- 
dulent operations are not to be considered as deeds of the 
company, but as the dishonourable arts of their factors 
and agents. The company itself sustained a considerable 
loss by the Assicnto trade. Many of its servants acquired 
immense fortunes. Anderson Chronol. deduct, ii. 388. 

NOTEXLVIII. p. 169. 

Several facts with respect to the institution, the pro- 
gress, and the efiects of tiiis company, are curious, and but 
little known to English readers. Though the province of 
Venezuela, or Caraccas, extends four hundred miles along 
the coast, and is one of the most fertile in America ; it was 
so much neglected by the Spaniards, that during the twenty 
years prior to the establishment of the company, only five 
ships sailed from Spain to that province ; and during six- 
teen years, from 1706 to 1722, not a single ship arrived 
from the Caraccas in Spain. Noticias de Real Campa- 
nia de Caraccas, p. 28. During this period Spain must 
have been supplied almost entirely with a large quantity of 
cacao, which it consumes, by foreigners. BelFore the erec- 
tion of the company, neither tobacco nor hides were im- 
ported from Caraccas into Spain. Id. p. 117. Since 
the commercial operations of the company, begun in the 
year 1731, the importation of cacao into Spain has in- 
creased amazingly. During thirty years subsequent to 
1701, the number of fanegas of ca,c2ip (each a hundred and 
ten pounds) importedf from Caraccas was 643,215. Du- 
ring eighteen years subsequent to 1731, the number of fa- 
negas imported was 869,247 ; and if we suppose the im- 
portation to be continued in the same proportion during 
the remainder of thirty years, it will amount to 1,448,746 
fanegaSfWbich is an increase of S05,5Sl fanegas. Id. 
p. 148. During eight years subsequent to 1756, there have 
been imported into Spain by the company 88,482 arrobas 
(each twenty-five pounds) of tobacco ; and hides to the 
number of 177,354. Id. l6l. Since the publicaticMa of 
the Noticias de Campania, in 1765, its trade seems to be 
on the increase. During five years subsequent to 1769> 
it has imported 179,156 fanegas of cacao into Spain^ 
36,208 arrobas of tobacco, 75,496 hides, and 221,432 pe- 
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SOS in specie. Campomanes, ii. 162. Thekst article is 
a proof of the growing wealth of the colony. It receives 
cash from Mexico in return for the cacao^ with which it 
supplies that province, and this it remits to Spain, or lays 
out in purchasing European goods. But, besides this, the 
most explicit evidence is produced, that the quantity of 
cacao raised in the province is double to what it yielded 
in 1731 ; the number of its live stock is more than treble, 
and its inhabitants much augmented. The revenue of 
the bishop, which arises wholly from tithes, has increased 
from eight to twenty thousand pesos. Notic. p. 69. In 
consequence of the augmentation of the quantity of cacao 
imported into Spain, its price has decreased from eighty 
pesos for thefanega to forty. Id. 6 1 . Since the publica- 
tion of the first edition, 1 have learned that Guyana, in- 
cluding all the extensive provinces situated on the banks 
of the Orinoco, the islands of Trinidad and Margarita are 
added to the countries with which the company of Carac- 
cas had liberty of trade by their former charters. Real 
Cedula, Nov. 19, 1776. But I have likewise been in- 
formed, that the institution of this company has not been 
attended with all the beneficial ei&cts which I have as- 
cribed to it. In many of its operations the illiberal and 
oppressive spirit of monopoly is still conspicuous. But 
in order to explain this, it would be necessary to enter 
into minute details, which are not suited to the nature of 
this work. 

NOTEXLIX. p. 175. 

This first experiment made by Spain of opening a free 
trade with any of her colonies, has produced effects so re- 
markable, as to merit some further illustration. The towns 
to which this liberty has been granted, are Cadiz and Se- 
ville, for the province of Andalusia ; Alicant and Cartha- 
gena, for Valencia and Murcia ; Barcelona, for Catalonia 
and Aragon ; Santander, for Castile ; Corugna, for Gali- 
cia ; and Gijon, for Asturias. Append, ii. k la Educ. Po- 
pul. p. 41. These are either the ports of chief trade in 
their respective districts, or those most conveniently situ- 
ated for the exportation of their respective productions. 
The following facts give a view of the increase of trade in 
the settlements to which the new regulations e^ttend. Prior 
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to the allowance of free trade, the duties collected in tlie 
custom-house at the Havannah were computed to be 
104,208 pesos annually. During the five years precede 
ing 1774, they rose at a medium to 308,000 pesos a year. 
In Yucatan, the duties have arisen from 8000 to 15,000. 
In Hispaniola, from 2500 to 5600. In Porto Rico, from 
1200 to 7000. The total value of goods imported from 
Cuba into Spain was reckoned, in 1774, to be 1,500/XX) 
pesos. £duc. Popul. i. 450^ &c. 

NOTE L. p. 181. 

The two treatises of Don Pedro Rodriguez Campo- 
manes, Fiscal del real consejo y Supremo^ (an office in 
rank and power neariy similar to that of Attorney-Gene- 
ral in England,) and Director of the Royal Academy of 
History, the one entitled Discurso sobre el Fomento de 
la Industria Popular ; the other, Discurso sobre la Edu- 
cation Popular de los Artesanos y su Fomento ; the for- 
mer pubhshed in 1774, and the latter in )775, affi)rd a 
striking proof of this. Almost every point of importance 
with respect to interior police^ taxation, agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and trade, domestic as well as foreign, is ex- 
amined in the course of these works ; and there are not 
many authors, even in the nations most eminent for com- 
mercial knowledge, who hav6 carried on their inquiries 
with a more thorough knowledge of those various subjects, 
and a more perfect freedom from vulgar and national pre- 
judices, or Avho have united more happily the calm re- 
searches of philosophy with the ardent zeal of a public- 
spirited citizen. These books are in high estimation among 
the Spaniards ; and it is a decisive evidence of the pto- 
gress of their own ideas, that they are capable of relishing 
an author whose sentiments are so liberaU 

NOTE LI. p. 185. 

The galeon .employed in that trade, instead of the six- 
hundred tons to which it is limited by law, Recop. Ub. xlv . 
1. 15., is commonly from twelve hundred to two thousand 
tons burden. The ship from Acapulco, taken by Lord 
Anson,, instead of the 500,000 pesos permitted by law, 
had on board 1,3 13,843 pesos, besides uncoined silver equal 
in value to 43,611 pesos more. Anson's Voyage, 384. . 
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NOTE LI(. p. 187- 

The price paid for the bull varies according to the rank 
of diflferent persons. Those in the lowest order who are 
servants or slaves, pay two reals of plate, or one shilling ; 
other Spanards pay eight reab, and those in public of- 
fice, or who hold encomiendas, sixteen reals. Solorz. de 
Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. iii. c. 25. According to Chilton, an 
English merchant who resided long in the Spainish settle- 
ments, the bull of Cruzado bore an higher price in the 
year 1570, being then sold for four reals at the lowest. 
Hakluyty iii. 46 1 . The price seems to have varied at dif- 
ferent periods. That exacted for the bulls issued in the 
last Predicacion will appear from the ensuing table, which 
will give some idea of the proportional numbers of the 
different classes of citizens in New Spain and Peru. 

There were issued for New Spain- 
Bulls at 10 pesos each - . - 4 
at 2 pesos each - - - 22,601 
at I peso each - - ' - 1 64,220 
at 2 reals each ... 2,462,500 





2,649,325 


For Peru— 




at l6 pesos 4f reals each 
at 3 pesos 3 reals each 
at 1 peso 5f reals 
at 4 reals 
at 3 reals 


3 
1 4,202 

78,822 
410,325 
668,601 




1,171,953 



NOTE LIII. p. 188. 
Ae Villa Scgnor,to whom we are indebted for tliis iii- 



' ■> J J -» 
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formaUon contained in his Theatre Americano, published 
in Mexico A. D. 1746, was accomptant-general in one of 
the most considerable departments of the royal revenue, 
and by that means had access to proper information, his 
testimony with respect to this point merits great credit- 
No such accurate detail of the Spanish revenues in any 
part of America has hitherto been published in the Eng- 
lish language ; and the particulars of it may appear cu- 
rioufif and interesting to some of my readers. 

From the bull of Cruzado, published every two years, 
there arises an annual revenue in pesos, 1 50,000 
From the duty on silver - - 700,000 
From the duty on gold - - 60,000 
From tax on cards - ' - 70,000 
From tax on Pulque, a drink use by tlie In- 
dians - . - ^ 161,000 
From tax on stamped paper - - 41,000 
From ditto on ice - - - 15,522 
From ditto on leather - - 2,600 
From ditto on gunpowder - - 71,550 
From ditto on salt - - 32,000 
From ditto on cc^per of Mechochan - 1 ,000 
From ditto on alum - - 6,500 
From ditto on Juego de los gallos - 21,100 
From the half of ecclesiastical annats - 49,000 
From royal ninths of bishopricks, &c. - 68,800 
From the tribute of Indians . 650,000 
From Alcavala, or duty on sale of goods 721,875 
From the Almajorifasgo, custom-house 373,333 
From ti:ie mint - - - 357,500 

3,552,680 



This Slim amounts to 819,161/. sterling; and if we add 
to it the profit accruing from the sale of 5000 quintals of 
quicksilver, imported from the mines of Almaden, in Spain, 
on the King's account, and what accrues from the Averia, 
and some other taxes which Villa Segnor does not esti- 
mate, the public revenue in New Spain may well be 
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i^eckoned above a million pounds. sterling money. Theat. 
Mex. vol. i. p. 38, &c. According to Villa Segiior, the 
total produce of the Mexican mines amounts at a medium 
to eight millions of pesos in silver annually, and to 5912 
marks of gold. Id. p. 44. Several branches of the reve- 
nue have been explained in the course of the history; 
fiome which there was no occasion of mentioning, require 
a particular illustration. The right to the tithes in the 
New World is vested in the crown of Spain, by a bull of 
Alexander VI. Charles V» appointed them to be applied 
in the following manner : One fourth is allotted to the bi- 
shop pi the diocese, another fourth to the dean and chap- 
ter, and other of&cers of the cathedral. The remaining 
half is divided into nine equal parts. Two of these, under 
the denomination of los dos Novenos realeSy are paid to 
the crown, and constitute a branch of the royal revenue. 
The other seven parts are apphed to the maintenance of 
the parochial clergy, the building and support of churches, 
and other pious uses. Recopil.Ub. i. tit. xvi. Ley, 23, &c. 
Avendano Thesaur. Indie, vol. i. p. 184. 

The Alcavala is a duty levied by an excise on the sale 
of goods. In Spain it amounts to ten per cent. In Ame- 
rica to four per cent. Solorzano, Polit. Indiana^ lib. vi. 
c. 8* Avendano, vol. i. 186. 

The Almajorifaseoy or custom paid in America on 
goods imported and exported, may amount on an average 
to fifteen per cent. Recopil.lib. viii. tit. xiv. Ley, I. Ayen- 
dano, vol. i. 188. 

The Averiay or tax paid on account of convoys to guard 
the ships sailing to and from America, was first imposed 
when Sir Francis Drake filled the New World with terror 
by his expedition to the South Sea. It amounts to two 
per cent, on the value of goods. Avendano, vol. i. p. 189. 
Recopil. lib. ix. tit. ix. Ley, 43, 44. 

I have not been able to procure any accurate detail of 
the several branches of revenue in Peru, later than the 
year 16 14. From a curious manuscript containing a 
state of that viceroyalty in all its departments, presented to 
the Marquis of Montes-Claros by Fran. Lopez Caravan- 
tes, accomptant-generalin the tribunal of Lima, it appears 
that the public revenue, as nearly as I can compute the 
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value of the money in which Caravantes states his ac» 
countS) amounted in ducats at 4s. lid. to - %Sl%yl6l^ 
: ... Expenses of government • - - \fi,AS,^^ 



Net free revenue 1 , 1 29,776 



The. total in sterling money - - . j^583,S03 
Expenses of government -. . . 305,568 



Net free revenue 277,735 



But several articles appear to be omitted in this compu- 
tation, such as the duty on stamped paper, lealiier, eccle^ 
siaaitical annats, ^t, so that the revenue of Peru may be 
well supposed^qual to that of Mexico. 

In computing the expanse of government in New Spain, 
I may take that of Peru as a standard. There the annual 
establishment .for defraying the charge of administration 
exceeds one half pf the revenue collected, and there is nO 
reason for supposing it to be less in New Spain. 

1 have obtained a calculation of the total amount of the 
public revenue of Spain from America and the Philippines, 
which, as the reader will perceive from the two last arti-r 
cles, is more recent than any of the former^ 

Alcavalas . (Excise) and Aduanas 

(Customs), &c. in pesos fuertes - 2,500,000 
Duties on gold and silver - - 3,000,000 

Bull of Cruzado - - . - - i ,000,000 
Tribute of the Indians - - - 2,000p00 
By sale of quicksilver ... 3(X),000 

Paper exported on the King's ac- 
count, and sold in the royal ware- 
houses - - - - - 300,000 
Stamped paper, tobacco, and other 

small duties . - - - 1,000)000 
Duty on coinage of, at the rate of one 

real de la Plat^ for each mark - 300,000 

From the trade of Acapulco, and the 
coasting trade from province to 
province - - - - - 500,00Q 
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Brought forward - , - . - 10,900,000 

Assiento of negroes - - - ; 200,000 

From the trade of Maihe, or herb of 

, . Paraguay, formerly monopolised by 
the Jeisuits - - . - - 500,000 

From other revenues formerly belong- 
ing to that order - - ^ 400,000 

Total 1 2,000,000 



Total in sterling money ^6 2,700,000 



^"■fl" 



Deduct half, as the expense of admi-. 
nistratiojQ, and there remains net 
free revenue - - - - j^ 1,350,000 



•»"— ■•*— -^ 



NOTE LIV. p. 188. 

An author long conversant in commercial speculation 
has computed, that from the mines of New Spain alone 
the King receives annually, as his fifth, the sum of two 
millions of our money. Harris, Collect, of Voy. ii. p. l64. 
According to this calculation, the total produce of the 
mines must be ten miUions sterling ; a sum so exorbi- 
tant, and so little corresponding with all accounts of the 
annual importation from America, that the information on 
which it is founded must evidently be erroneous. Accord- 
ing to Campomanes, the total product of the American 
mines may be competed at thirty millions of pesos, whicH, 
at four shillings and sixpence a peso, amounts to 7>425,000/. 
sterling, the King's fifth of which (if that were regularly 
paid) would be 1,485,000/. But from this sum must be 
deducted what is lost by a fraudulent withholding of the 
fifth due to the crown, as well as the sum necessary for 
defraying the expense of administration. Educ. Popular, 
vol. ii. p. 131. note. Both these sums are considerable. 

NOTE LV. p. 189. 

According to Bern, de Ulloa, all foreign goods exported 
from Spain to America pay duties of various kinds, amount- 
ing in all to more than 25 per cent. As most pf the goods 
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with which Spain supplies her colonies are foreign, such 
a tax upon a trade so extensive must yield a considerable 
revenue. Retablis. de Manuf. Si du Commerce d'Esp. 
p. 150. He computes the value of goods exported annu« 
ally from Spain to America to be about two millions and 
a half sterhng. p. 97. 

NOTE LVI. p. 191. 

The Marquis de Serralvo, according to Gage, by a 
monopoly of salt, and by embarking deeply in the Manilla 
trade, as well as in that to Spain, gained annually a mil- 
lion of ducats. In one year he remitted a million of 
ducats to Spain, in order to purchase from the Cond6 
Olivares, and his creatures, a prolongation of his govern* 
ment, p. 6l • He was successfril in his suit, and continued 
in office from 16^4 to 1635, double the usual time. 
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N.B. The Roman Numerals refer to the Volume, and the 

Figures to the Page. 

Abyssinia, an embassy sent to that country by John 11. 
King of Portugal^ i. 63. 

Acapulco, the nature of the trade carried on from thence to Ma- 
nila, iii. 184. Amount of the treasure on board the ship 
taken by Lord Anson, 390. 

jAcosta, his method of accounting for the different degrees of 
heat in the old and new continents, i. 394. 

Adair, his account of the revengeful temper of the native Ame- 
ricans, ii. 413. 

Adanson, his justification of Hanno*8 account of the African 
seas, i. 366, 367. 

Africa, the western coast of, first explored by order of John I. 
King of Portugal, i. 46. Is discovered from Cape Non to 
Bojador, 48. Cape Bojador doubled, 48. The countries 
southward of the river Senegal discovered, 59. Cape of 
Good Hope seen by Bartholomew Dias, 62. Causes of the 
extreme heat of the climate there, 284. Ignorance of the 
ancient astronomers concerning, 367. Expedition to the 
coast of, iii. 379. 

Agriculture, the state of, among the native Americans, ii. 6. 
Two principal causes of the defects of, 10. 

Aguado, is sent to Hispaniola, as a commissioner to inspect the 
conduct of Columbus, i. 146. 

Aguilar, Jerom de; is relieved from a long captivity among the 
Indians at Cozumel by Fernando Cortes, ii. 119. 

Albuquerque, Rodrigo, his barbarous treatment of the Indians 
of Hispaniola, i. 240. 

Akavala, in the Spanish Customs, the term explained, iii. 393. 

Alexander the Great^ his political character, i. 16. His motive 
in founding the city of Alexandria, 17. His discoveries in 
India, 17, 18. 

Alexander VI., Pope, grants to Ferdinand and Isabella of Cas- 
tile the ri^ht of all their western discoveries, i. 126. Sends 
missionanes with Columbus on his second voyage, 128. 

VOL. III. 2 D 
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jilmagro, Diego de, his birth and character, ii. 276. Associates 
with Pizarro and De Lvque in a voyage of discovery, 277* 
His unsuccessful. attempts, 278. It neglected by Pizarro in 
his Spanish negotiation^ 286. Is reconciled to him, 288. 
Brings reinforcements to Pizarro at Peru, 308. Beginning 
of dissentions between him and Pizarro, 323. Invades Chili, 
326. Is created governor of Chili, and marches to Cuzco, 
' 33 1 . Seizes Cuzco out of the hands of Pizarro, 333. De- 
feats Alvarado, and takes him prisoner, 334. Is deceived by 
the artful negotiations of Francis Pizarro, 336. Is defeated 
by the Pizarros, 339. Is taken prisoner, 340. Is tried and 
condemned, 342. Is put to death, ib, 

Almagro, the son, affords refuge to his fiather*8 followers at 
Lima, ii. 352. His character, ih. Heads a conspiracy 
against Francis Pizarro, 353. Pizarro assassinated, 3541 
Is acknowledged as his successor, 355. His precarious situ- 
ation, 356. Is defeated by Vaca de Castro, 359. Is be- 
trayed and executed, 360. 

Almajorifasgo, in the Spanish American Customs, the amount 
of, iii. 393. . 

Alvarado, Alonzo, is sent from Lima by Francis Pizarro, with a 
body of Spaniards to relieve his brothers at Cuzco, ii. 334. 
Is taken prisoner by Almagro, ib. His escape, 336. 

" , Pedro de, is left by Cortes, to command at Mexico, 

while he marched against Narvaez, ii. 196. He is besieged 
by the Mexicans, 203. His imprudent conduct, 204. His 
expedition to Quito in Peru, 320. 

Amazons, a community of, said to exist in South America, by 
Francis Orellana, iii. 350. 

America, the continent of, discovered by Christopher Colum- 
bus, i. 155. How it obtained this name, 168^ Ferdinand of 
Castile nominates two governments in, 215. The proposi- 
tions offered to the natives, ib. Ill reception of Ojeda and 
Nicuessa among them, 216. The South Sea discovered by 
Balboa, 229. Rio de Plata discovered, 239. The natives 

. of, injuriously treated by the Spaniards, 262. The vast ex- 
tent of, 277. The grand objects it presented to view, 278. 
The circumstances of, favourable for commerce and civiliza- 
tion , 279 . The climates of, 28 1 . Varioas causes of the peculia- 

' rity of its climates, 283. Its rude and uncultivated state, when 

^ first discovered, 287. Its animals, 290. Its insects and. 
reptiles, 29 1 . Birds, 292. General account of its soil, 294. 
Inquiry into the first population of, 295. Could not be peo- 
pled by civilized nations, 302, The northern extremity ef, 

, contiguous to Asia, 305 . Probably peopled by Asiatics, 313. 
Condition and character of the native inhabitants inquired 
into, 315. Were more rude than the natives of any other 



known parte of the earthy 316. The I'eruvians^and Mexicans 
xcepted^ 3 1 7 . The iirst discoverers incap^le of a judicious 
e ecuktive examination^ 318. The various systems of phi- 
losophers respecting the natives^ 320. Method observed in 
the present review of their bodily constitution and circum- 
stances^ 322. The venereal disease derived from this part of 
the veorld^ 344. Why so thinly inhabited^ ii. 15. The coun- 
try depopulated by continual wars^ 49. Cause of the ex- 
treme coldness tovmrd the southern extremity of^ i. 396. 
The natural uncultivated state of the .country described^ 397. 
Bones of large extinct species of animals discovered under 
ground near the banks of the Ohio, 398. Why European 

• animals degenerate there, 399. Supposed to have under- 
gone a convulsive separation from Asia, 403. The vicinity 
of the two continente of Asia and America clearly ascertained^ 
403, 404, 407. Causes of the depopulation of, traced, iii. 9 1 . 

• This depopulation not the result of any intentional system 
of policy, 94, 95. Nor the result of religion, 97. Num- 
ber of Indian natives still remaining in Mexico and Peru, 98. 
All the Spanish dominions there subjected to two viceroys, 
101. Its third viceroyalty lately established, 102. See 
Mexico, Peru, Cortes, Pizarro, Cahot, &c. 

America, North, project of settling there> iii. 217, 218. First 
expedition to, fails, 220. A second expedition to, ends dis- 
astrously, ib. Plan of settling there resumed without effect, 
ib. The coast of, divided into two parts, 233. Charters 
granted to two companies for settling colonies in, 234. £mi- 

• grations from England to, 320. See Colonies, New England, 
Virginia, &c. 

Americans, native, in Spanish America, their bodily constitution 
and complexion, i. 323. Their strength and abilities, 325. 
Their insensibility with regard to their women, 327. No de- 
formities in their frame, 332. This circumstance accounted 

. for, 335. Uniformity of their colour, 335, 336. A peculiar 
race of, described^ 337. The Esquimaux, 339. Patago- 
nians, 340. The existence of Patagonian giants yet re- 
maining to be decided, 841. Their diseases, 342. The ve- 
nereal disease peculiarly theirs, 344. The powers and qua- 
lities of their minds> 345. Are only solicitous to supply 
immediate wants, 346. The art of computation scarcely 
known to them, 347. Have no abstract ideas, 349. The 
North Americans much more intelligent than those of the 
South, 351. Their aversion to labour, 352. Their social 
fttate, 355. Domestic union, i6. The women, 356. Their 
women not prolific, 359. Their parental affection and filial 
duty, 361. Their modes of subsistence, ii. 1. Fishing, 2. 
Hunting, 3. Agriculture, 6. The various objects <rf their 

2 D 2 
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culture 6 . Two principal causes of the defects of their agri- 
culture, 10. Their want of tame animals, ib. Their want of 
useful metals, 12. Their political institutions, 14. Were 
divided into small independent communities, 15. Unac- 
quainted with the idea of property, 16. Their high sense of 
equality and independence, 17, 18. Their ideas of subordi- 
nation imperfect, 19. To what tribes these descriptions ap- 
ply» 21. Some exceptions, 22. Florida, 23. The Natchez, 
t&. The islands, 25. In Bogota, ib. Inquiry into the causes 
of these irre^uhuities, 26. Their art of war, 30. Their mo- 
tives to hostility, 30, 31 . Causes of their ferocity, 31 . Perpe- 
tuity of their animosities, 33. Their modes of conductmg 
war, 34, 35. Are not destitute of courage and fortitude, 36. 
Incapable of military discipline, 38. Their treatment of pri- 
soners, 39. Their fortitude under torture, 41. Never eat 
human flesh but to gratify revenge, 43 . How the South Ame- 
ricans treated their prisoners, 44. Their military education, 
45. Strange method of choosing a captain among the In- 
dians on the banks of the Orinoco, 46. Their numbers 
wasted by continual wars, 49. Their tribes now recruit 
their numbers by adopting prisoners, 50. Are never formi- 
dable in war to more polished nations, 5 1 . Their arts, dress, 
and ornaments, 52. Their habitations, 56. Their arms, 58, 
59. Their domestic utensils, 60. Construction^ their ca- 
noes, 60, 61. The listlessness with which they apply to la- 
bour, ib. Their, religion, 63. Some tribes altogether desti- 
tute of any> 66. Remarkable diversity in their religious no- 
tions, 70. Their ideas of the immortality of the soul, 73. 
Their modes of burial, 74. Why their physicians pretend to 
be conjurors, 77. Their love of dancing, 79. Their immor 
derate passion for gaming, 83. Are extremely addicted, to 
drunkenness, 84. Put their aged and incurable to death, 88. 
General estimate of their character, 89. Their intellectual 
powers, 90. Their political talents, 9 1 . Powers of affection, 
92, 93. Hardness of heart, 94. Tlieir insensibility, 95. 
Taciturnity, 96, 97. Their cunning, 97. Their virtues, 99. 
Their spirit of independence, ib. Fortitude, ib. Attachment 
to their community, 100. Their satisfaction with their own 
condition, 101. General caution with respect to this inquiry, 
104. Two distinguishable classes, 105. Exceptions as to 
their character, 107. Their characteristic features described, 
i. 408. Instances of their persevering speed, U>. An anti- 
pathy industriously encouraged between them and the Negroes 
in America, by the Spaniards, iii. 118. Their present con- 
dition, 119. How taxed, 120. Stated services demanded 
from them, 121. Mode of exacting these services, 122. 
How governed, 133. Protectpr of the Indians, his function. 
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' 123. Reasons why so small a progress Is made in their con- 
version, 134. 

Amerigo, Vespucci, publishes the first wi-itten account of the 
New World, and hence gave name to America, i. 168. His 
claim as a discoverer examined, 385. 

Anacocma, a female cazique of Hispaniola, her base and cruel 
usage by the Spaniards, i. 201, 202. 

Andes, stupendous height and extent of that range of moun- 
tains, i. 278. Their height compared with other mountains, 

' 390. Gonzalo Pizarro*8 remarkable expedition over, ii. 346. 

Animals, large, very few found in America at its first discovery, 
i. 290. 

Ancients, CBMH^ of the imperfection of the art of navigation 
among them, i. 5* Their geographical knowledge extremely 
confined, 367, 368. 

'Arabians peculiarly attached to the study of Geography, i. 31 . 

Argonauts, the expedition of, why so famous among the Greeks, 
i. 13, 14. 

Arithmetic, or computation, the art of, hardly known to the na-» 
tive Americans, i. 347. 

Ascolino, Father, his extraordinary mission to the Prince of th^ 
Tartars, i. 36. 

Asiatic discoveries made by the Russians, i. 309. 

Assiento trade, the nature of, explained. Hi. 162. The frauds 
in, and how put an end to, 163. 

Atahualpa, is left by his father Huascar his successor in the 
kingdom of Quito, ii. 295. Defeats his brother Huascar> 
and usurps the empire of Peru, 296. Sends presents to Pi- 
zarro, 299. Visits Pizarro, 302. Is perfidiously seized by 
him, 306. Agrees with Pizarro on a ransom, 307. Is re- 
fused his liberty, 311. His behaviour during his confine- 
ment, 313. A form of trial bestowed on him, 314. Is put 
to death, 315. Comparison of authorities relating to his 
transactions with, and treatment by, Pizarro, 447. 

Audience of New Spain, board of, established by the Emperor 
Charles V., ii. 270. Courts of, their jurisdiction, iii. 103, 
104. 

Averia, a Spanish tax for convoy to and from America, when 
first imposed, iii. 393. Its rate, ib. 

Azores, tliose islands discovered by the Portuguese, i. 57. 



B 

Bacon, Nathaniel, heads an insurrection in Virginia, iii. 288. 
Forces the governor and council ther€ to fly, 290. They ap- 
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ply to England for succour, 290. His death terminates the re- 
bellion, 291. 

Balboa, Vasco Nugnez de, settles a colony at Santa Mariay in 
the Gulf of Darien, i. 2 18. Receives mtelligence of the rich 
country of Peru, 224. His character, 227. Marches across 
the isthmus, 227, 228. Discovers the Southern Ocean, 229. 
Returns, 230. Is superseded in his command by the ap- 
pointment of Pedrarias Davila, 232. Is fined by Pedrarias 
for former transactions, 233 . Is appointed lieutenant-gover- 
nor of the countries on the South Sea, and marries Pedrar- 
rias's daughter, 236, Is arrested and put to death by Pe- 
drarias, 237. 

Bark, Jesuits, a production peculiar to Peru, iii. 145. 

Barrere, his description of the construction of Indian houses, 
ii.419. 

Behaim, Martin, the honour of having discovered America 
falsely ascribed to him by some German authors, i. 379. 
Account of him and his family, ib, 

Sehring and Tschirikow, Russian navigators, thought to have 
discovered the north-west extremity of America from the 
eastward, i. 308. Uncertainty of their accounts, 401, 402. 

Benalcazar, governor of St. Michael, reduces the kingdom 
of Quito, ii. 320. Is deprived of his command by Pizarro, 

Benjamin, the Jewof Tudela, his extraordinary travels, i. 35. 
Bernaldes, instance of the bravery of the Caribbees mentioned 

by him, ii. 424. 
Bethencourt, John de, a Norman baron, conquers and possesses 

the Canary islands, i. 43. 
Birds, an account of those natural to America, i. 292. The 

flight of, often stretch to an immense distance from land. 

i.375. 

Bogota in America, some account of the inhabitants of, ii. 26. 
Causes of their tame submission to the Spaniards, 28. Their 
religious doctrines and rites, 72. 

Bojador, Cape, the first discovery of, i. 48. Is doubled by the 
Portuguese discoverers, 63. 

Bosm, his account of the American war-song, i. 292. 

Bovadilla, Francis de, is sent to Hispaniola to inquire into the 
conduct of Columbus, i. 173. Sends Columbus home in 
irons, 175. Is degraded, 176, 177. 

Bougainville, his defence of the Periplus of Hanno, i. 365. 

Bouguer, M., his character of the native Peruvians, i. 413. 

Brasil, the coast of, discovered by Alvarez Cabral, i. 170. Re- 
marks on the climate of, 394. 

Bridges, Peruvian, described, iii. 364. 
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Buenos Affretj in South- America^ some account of tlmt province. 

ui. 82. 
BullSi papalj of no force in Spanish America, before examined 

and approved by the royal council of the Indies^ iii. 126. See 

Crusado. ■ 
Burial of the dead^ American mode of, ii. 74. 

c 

Cabot, Giovanni, is appointed to command the first expedition 
to explore unknown countries, iii. 201. Embarks with his 
son at Bristol, ib. Discovers Newfoundland, 202. Returns 
to England, 203. No advantage is derived from his disco- 
veries, i6. The scheme is abandoned, ^04. He is appointed 
governor of a company of merchant adventurers, for whom 
he obtains a charter, 209. 

Sebastian, sails on an expedition to South America, iii. 

206. Visits Brazil, and touches at Hispaniola, ai;id Puerto 
Rico, 207. His voyage extends the sphere of English navi- 
gation, and proves the means of opening an intercourse with 
the Archipelago, and some towns on the coast of Syria, ib. 

Cabral, Alvarez, a Portuguese commander, discovers the coast 
of Brazil, i. 170. 

Cacao, the best in quality, produced in the Spanish American 
colonies, iii. 145, 146. The preparation of chocolate from, 
derived from the Mexicans, 167. 

Cadiz, the galeons and flota removed thither from Seville, iii. 
155, 

CaJUfomia, the peninsula of, discovered by Fernando Cortes, 
ii. 272. The true state of this country long unknown. Hi 74. 
Why depreciated by the Jesuits, 75. Favourable account o^ 
given by Don Joseph Galvez, ib. 

Calif omians, the character of, by P. Venegas, i. 415. 

Campeachy, discovered by Cordova, who is repulsed by the na- 
tives, i. ^6S. 

Campomanes, Don Pedro Rodriguez, character of his political 
and commercial writings, iii. 390. His account of the pro- 
duce of the Spanish American mines, 395. 

Canary islands erected intp a kingdom by Pope Clement VI., 
i. 43. Are conquered by John de Bethencourt, ib. 

Cannibals, no people ever found to eat human flesh for subsist- 
ence, though often for revenge, ii. 44, 415' 

Canoes, American, the construction of, described, ii. 60, 61.. 

Caraccas, establishment of the company trading to that coast, 
iii. 168. Growth of the trade, 385. 

Cqribhee islands discovered by Columbus in his second voyage, 
i. 128. 
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Caribhees^ their spirit peculiarly fierce, ii. 107. Their charac- 
ter, b^ M. de Chanralon, i. 414. Probable conjecture as to 
the distinction in character between them and the natives of 
the larger islands, ii. 425. 

Carpmi, his extraordinary mission to the Prince of the Tartars, 
i. 37. 

Carthagena, the harbour of, the safest and best fortified of any 
in all the Spanish American dmninions, iii. 85. 

Carthaginians, state of commerce and navigation among, i. 8. 
The famous voyages of Hanno and Himlico, 10. 

Carvajal, Francisco de, contributes to Vaca de Castro's victory 
over young Almagro, ii. 359. Encourages Gonzalo Pizarro 
to assume the government of Peru, 376. Advises Pizarro to 
assume the sovereignty of the country, 380. Is seized by 
Giasca, and executed, 396. 

CagtUlo, Bernal Diaz del, character of his Historia Verdadera 
de la Conquista de la Nueva Espagna, ii. 426, 427. 

Centeno, Diego, revolts from Gronzalo Pizarro to the viceroy of 
Peru, ii. 378. Is defeated by Carvc^, and secretes himself 
in a cave, 380. Sallies out and seizes Cuzco, 391. Is re- 
duced by Pizarro, 393. Is employed by Gasca to make dis- 
coveries in the regions about the river Plata, 401. 

Chancellour, Richard, sails in search of a north-west passage, 
iii. 209. The fleet is scattered in a storm, ib. He enters 
the White Sea, and winters at Archangel, ib. Visits Moscow, 
a distance of 1200 miles, and delivers a letter to the czar, ib. 
Is the means of opening a trade with Russia, 210. Is em- 
powered by Queen Elizabeth to negotiate with the czar in 
her name, 211. 

Chanvcdon, M. de, his character of the native Caribbees, i. 414. 

Chapetonet, in the Spanish American colonies, who thus distin- 
guished, iii. 114. 

Charles III. King of Spain, establishes packet-boats between 
Spain and the colonies, iii. 171. Allowsv free trade to the 
Windward islands, 172. Grants the colonies a free trade 
with each other, 175. 

CharlesV., Emperor, sends Roderigo de Figueroa to Hispaniola, 
as Chief Judge, to regulate the treatment of the Indians, i. 
252. Causes this subject to be debated before him, 2.59. 
Equips a squadron at the solicitation of Ferdinand Magellan, 
ii. 254, 255. Resigns his claim on the Moluccas to the Por- 
tuguese, 259. Appoints Cortes governor of -New Spain, 
262. Rewards him on coming home, 269/ 270. Esta- 
blishes a board called the Audience of New Spain, 270. His 
consultations on American affairs, 360. Establishes new re-o 
gulations, 365.. 
Chesapeake See Virginia, 
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Cldli, is ipvaded by Almagro, ii. 326. Hdw subjected by the 
Spaniards^ iii. 7S. Excelleiice of its climate and soil, 79. 
Cause of its being neglected^ 79. Prospect of its improve- 
ment, 80. 

Chiquitos, political state of l^at people, from Fernandez, ii. 412. 

Chocolate, the use of, derived from the Mexicans, iii. 167. 

Cholulay in Mexico, arrival of Cortes there, with some account 
of the town, ii. 161. A conspiracy against Cortes discovered, 
and the inhabitants destroyed, 162, 163. 

Church government, sentiments respecting, at the Reforma- 
tion, hi. 298. Religious persecution in the reigns of Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, 300,^301. Intolerant spirit of 
the church, 303. Separation of the Puritans from the Church, 
305. They are reduced into an ecclesiastical system by Ro- 
bert Brown, a popular declaimer, and adopt the name of 
Brownists, 306. Take refuge in Holland, 307. Remove 
thence to America, 308. Church government is established 
in Massachusets Bay, 317. Its intolerance, 318. The in- 
tolerance of Laud increases the emigrations from England, 
319, 320. 

Cicero, instance of his ignorance in geography, i. 370. 

Cinaloa, political state of the people there, ii. 4 1 2. Their mode 
of living, 418. Are destitute of all religion, 421 . Extraor- 
dinary large grain of gold found there, iii. 364. 

CineguiUa, in the province of Sqnora, late discoveries of rich 
mines made there by the Spaniardis, iii. 72, 73. Probable 
effects of these discoveries, 74. • 

Clavigero, M., several of his objections answered, iii. 3 73 — 383. 

Clement VI., Pope, erects the Canary islands into a kingdom, 
i.43. 

Climates, influenced by a variety of causes, i. 281 . Their ope- 
ration on mankind, 104. Inquiry into the cause of the dif- 
ferent degrees of heat in, 392. 

Cochineal, 9X1 important production, almost, peculiar to New 
Spain, iii. 145. 

Cold, extraordinary predominance of, in the climate of America^ 
i. 281, 282. Causes of this peculiarity, 283. 

Colonies, English American, project of settling them, iii. 217, 
218. Two expeditions fail, 2 r9' 220. The first colony esta- 
blished in Virginia, 222. In danger of perishing by famine : 
it returns to England, 224. A second attempt made to set- 
tle there, but the colony perishes by famine, 226, 227. The 
scheme of settling there is abandoned, 228. Circumstances 
in the reign of Elizabeth unfavourable to colonization, 229. 
The reign of James favourable to the establishment of colo- 
nies, 230. James divides the coast of America into two 
parts^ the one called the first or south colony of Virginia ; 
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. the other, the secoad or north colony^ ^.3. Uegnmtscharr 
ters to two companies for the government of them, 234. 
Tenor and defects of those charters, 235. Under these char- 
ters the settlements of the English in Virginia and New Eng- 
land were estaUished, 236. Capt. Newport sails from Engr 
land for Virginia, and discovers the Chesapeak, 237, 238. 
Sails up James-River, and founds a settlement in Jamesr 
Town, 238. Its bad administration, 239. It is annoyed by 
the Indians, and suffers from scarcity and the unhealthiness 
of the climate, 239, 240. Seasonable succours are sent 
from England, 242. A survey of the country is undertaken, 
243. The colony depends for subsistence chiefly on supplies 
from the natives, 244. A change is made in the constitu- 
tion of the company, and a new charter is granted with more 
ample privileges, 245 . Lord Delaware is appointed governor 
of the colony, 246. Anarchy prevails there, 247. It is al- 
most reduced by famine, 248. Lord Delaware arrives, and 
by his wise administration restores order and discipline, 250. 
His health obliges him to return to England, and he is super- 
seded by Sir Thomas Dale, who establishes martial law, 25 1 . 
A new charter is issued to the colony, and new privileges are 
granted, 252. Cultivation of the land is promoted, and 9 
treaty entered into with the natives, 253. The land in Vir- 
ginia becomes property, 255. The culture of tobacco is in- 
troduced, and its pernicious consequences, 256. The com-- 
pany in England send out a number of young women to in- 
duce the colonists to form more extensive plans of industry, 
258. Negroes are first introduced, ib. A new constitution 
is given to the colony, 259. A general massacre of the Eng-» 
lish is planned by the Indians, and executed in most of the 
settlements, 264, 265. A bloody war is commenced with the 
Indians, and neither old nor young are spared, 264. The 
settlements extend, and industry revives, 265. Defects in 
the first constitution of the colonies, 272. King Charles's 
arbitrary government of them, 273. He grants them new 
privileges, . 277. They flourish under the new govemmentj 
278. Tlie colonists remain attached to the royal cause, and 
parliament makes war on Virginia, which is obliged to ac-r 
knowledge the Commonwealth, 279, 280. Restraints are laid 
on the trade of the colonies, 281 . The colonists are dissa- 
tisfied with these restraints, 282. Are the first to acknow- 
ledge Chjarles II , but their loyalty is ill rewarded, ibi Re- 
straints on their commerce further extended by the naviga- 
tion act, 283. Efiects of the act, i85. Colonists remon- 
strate against it, 286. The colony of Virginia is attacked 
by the Indians, 287. Discontents are produced by the grants 
•f land by the cfown, 16. A colony is established at New 
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Plymouth in New England^ 3 ] 0, Plan of its government, ib. 
A grand council is appointed^ 312. A new colony is pro- 
jected, 313. Settles at Massachusets Bay, 317. The char- 
ter of the company in England being transferred to the co- 
lonies, they extend in consequence or it, 320, 322. The co- 
lonists increase, 325. New settlers arrive, 327. Sectaries 
settle in Providence and Rhode Island, 330. Theological 
contests give rise to a colony at Connecticut, ib. Emigrants 
from Massachusets Bav settle there, 332. Settlements are 
formed in the provinces of New Hampshire and Main, iL 
State of the colonies at the Revolution, 34 1 . Are exempted 
from certain duties, 343. Enter into a league of confede- 
racy, 344. Assume the right of coining, 345. Are patronized 
by Cromwell, who proposes to transport them to Jamaica, 
346. They decline his offer, 347. See New England, Vir- 
ginia, &c. 
Colonies, Spanish American, view of the policy and trade o^ 
iii. 9 1 . Depopulation the first effect of them, ib. Causes of 
this depopulation, 92. The small-pox very fatal to, 94. 
General idea of the Spanish policy in, 99. Early interposi- 
tion of the regal authority in, 100. An exclusive trade the 
first object in, 108. Compared with those of ancient Greece 
and Rome, 109. The great restrictions they are subject to, 
ib. Slow progress of their population from Europe, 11 L 
Are discouraged by the stajte of property there, ib, and by 
the nature of their ecclesiastical policy, 1 13. The various 
classes of people in, 114. Ecclesiastical constitution of, 125. 
Form and endowments of the church there, 127. Pernicious 
effects of monastic institutions there, 128. Character of the 
ecclesiastics there, 129. Productions of, 138. The mines, 
139. Those of Potosi and Sacotecas, 140. The spirit with 
which they are worked, 141. Fatal effects of this ardour, 
1 43 . Other commodities that compose the commerce of, 1 44. 
Amazing increase of horned cattle there, 146. Advantages 
wliich Spain formerly derived from them, 147. Wljy the 
same advantages are not still received, 148. Guarda costas 
employed to check the contraband trade in, 163. The use 
of register-ships introduced, 164. and galeons laid aside, 
166. Companyof the Caraccas instituted, 168. Establish- 
ment of regular packet-boats to, 170. Free trade permitted 
between them, 1 74. New regulations in the government of, 
176. Reformation of the courts of justice, 176. New dis- 
tribution of governments, ib, A fourth viceroyalty esta- 
blished, 177. Attempts to reform domestic policy, 179, 
Their trade with the Philippine islands, 183. Revenue de- 
rived from^ by Spain, 186. Expense of fidmiivi^tration there. 
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189. State dt population in, 368. The number of monas- 
teries there, 376. See Mexico, Peru, &c. 

Columbus, Bartholomew, is sent by his brother Christopher to 
negotiate with Henry VII. King of England, i. 78. The mis- 
fortunes of his voyage, 82. Follows his brother at Hispa- 
niola, 138. Is vested with the administration of afiairs there 
by his brother on his return to Spain, 147. Founds the town 
of St. Domingo, 157. 

, Christopher, birth and education of, i. 66. His early 

voyages, ^7, Marries and settles at Lisbon, 68. His geo- 
graphical reflections, 71 . Conceives the idea of making dis- 
coveries to the westward, 72. OflFers his services to the Ge- 
noese senate, 75. Cause of his overtures being rejected in 
Portugal, 77. Applies to the courts of Castile and England^ 
78, 79. His proposal, how treated by the Spanish geogra- 
phers, 79, 80. Is patronized by Juan Perez, 83. His pro- 
posals again rejected, 84. Is mvited by Isabella, and en- 
gaged in the Spanish service, 87, 88. Preparations for his 
voyage, 89. The amount of his equipment, 90. Sails from 
Spain, 92. His vigilant attention to all circumstances du' 
ring his voyage, 93. Apprehensions of his crew, tb. His 
address in quieting fheir cabals, 94. Indications of their ap- 
proaching land, 100. An Island discovered, 101. He lands, 
102. His interview with the natives, 103, 104. Names the 
island San Salvadore, 104. Prosecutes his discoveries 
southward, 105. Discovers, and lands on, the island of Cu- 
ba, 105. Discovers Hispaniola, 108. Suffers shipwreck, 
but is saved by the Indians, 111. Builds a fort, 114. Re- 
turns to Europe, 117. His expedient to preserve the me- 
mory of his discoveries during a storm, 119. Arrives at the 
Azores, 119. Arrives at Lisbon, 120. His reception in 
Spain, 121. His audience with Ferdinand and Isabella, 1 22. 
His equipment for a second voyage, 125. Discovers the 
Caribbee islands, 128. Finds his colony on Hispaniola de- 
stroyed, 128, 129. Builds a city, which he calls Isabella, 
132. Visits the interior parts of the country, 133. His 
men discontented and factious, 135, 136. Discovers the 
island of Jamaica, 137. Meets his brother Bartholomew at 
Isabella, 138. The natives ill used by his men, and begin 
to be alarmed, 139. He defeats the Indians, 142. Exacts tri- 
bute from them, 143. Returns to Spain to justify his con- 
duct, 147. Is furnished with a more regular plan for coloni- 
zation, 149. His third voyage, 153. Discovers the island 
of Trinidad, 155. Discovers the continent of America, 156. 
State of Hispaniola on his arrival, 157. Composes the mu- 
tiny of Roldan and his adherents, 159. Is distressed by the 
factious behaviour of his men, 171. Complaints carried to 
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Spain against him^ 172^ 173. Is sent home in irons, 174, 
175. Clears his conduct, but is not restored to his authority, 
177. His solicitations neglected, 182. Forms new schemes 
of discovery, 182. Engages in a fourth voyage, 184. His 
treatment at Hispaniola, 185. Searches aner a passage to 
the Indian ocean, 186. Is shipwrecked on the coast of Ja- 
maica, 188. His artifice to secure the friendship of the In- 
dians, 191. Is delivered, uid arrives at Hispaniola, 195. 
Returns to Spun, 196. His death, 197. His right to the 
original discovery of America defended, 377. The spirit of 
adventure raised in England by his discoveries, iii. 199. Is 
checked by the want of skill in navigation, 200, 201. His 
system of opening a passage to India by steering a western 
course is adopted by Cabo1,200, 202. 
Columbus, Don Diego, sues out hier claim to his father's privi- 
leges, i. 211. Marries, and goes over to Hispaniola,J212. 
Establishes a pearl fishery at Cubagua, 213. Projects the 
conquest of Cuba, 220. His measures thwarted by Ferdi- 
nand, 239. Returns to Spain, 240. 
Commerce, the a;ra from which its commencement is to be da- 
ted, i. 2. Motives to an intercourse among distant nations, 
4. Still flourished in the eastern empire after the subversion 
of the western, 29. Revival of, in Europe, 39. 
Compass, mariner's, navigation extended more by the invention 
of, than by all the efforts of preceding ages, i. 40. By whom 
invented, ib. 41, 
Condamine, M., his account of the country at the foot of the An- 
des, in South America, i. 397. His remarks on the charac- 
ter of the native Americans, 413. 
CongOy the kingdom of, discovered by the Portuguese, i. 59. 
Constantinople, the consequence of removing the seat of the 
Roman empire to, i. 26. Continued a commercial city after 
the extinction of the western empire, 27. Became the chief 
mart of Italy, 31. 
. Cordova, Francisco Hernandez, discovers Yucatan, i. 267. Is 

repulsed at Campeachy, and returns to Cuba, 269. 
Corita, Alonzo, his observations on the contraband trade of the 
Spanish colonies, iii. 182. Character of his American me- 
moirs, 35 1 . , 
Cortes, Fernando, his birth, education, and character, ii. 110. 
Is by Velasquez appointed commander of the armament fitted 
. out by him against New Spain, 111. Velasquez becomes 
jealous of him, 113. Velasquez sends order to deprive him 
of his commission, and lay him under an arrest, 115. Is pro- 
tected by his troops, 117. The amount of his forces, ibid. 
Reduces the Indians at Tabasco, 119. Arrives at St. Juan 
de Ulua, 120, His interview with two Mexican command- 
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ers, 122. Sends presents to Montezuma, 125. Receives 
others in return, 126. His schemes, 131. Establishes a 
form of civil government, 135. Resigns his commission un- 
der Velasquez, and assumes the command in the King*s name, 
137. His friiendship courted by the Zempoallans, 139. 
Builds a fort, 141 . Concludes a formal alliance with several 
caziques, 142. Discovers a conspiracy among his men, and 
destroys his ships^ 145, 146. Advances into the country, 
. 148. Is opposed by the Tlascalans, 152. Concludes a peace 
with them, 155. His rash zeal, 159. Proceeds to Cholula, 
161. Discovers a conspiracy against him there, and destroys 
the inhabitants, 162, 163. Approaches in sight of the capi- 
tal city of Mexico, 164. His first interview with Montezu- 
ma, 1 66, His anxiety at his situation in the city of Mexico, 
171. Seizes Montezuma, 175. Orders him to be fettered, 
179. Reasons of his conduct, ibid. Prevails on Montezuma 
to own himself a vassal to the Spanish crown, 183. Amount 
and division of his treasure, 184. Enrages the Mexicans by 
his imprudent zeal, 188. An armament sent by Velasquez 
to supersede him, 190. His deliberations on this event, 195. 
Advances to meet Narvaez, 198. Defeats Narvaez, and 
takes him prisoner, 202. Gains over the Spanish soldiers 
to his interest, 203. Returns to Mexico, 205. His impro- 
per conduct on his arrival, 206. Is resolutely attacked by 
the Mexicans, 207. Attacks them in return without success, 
208. Death of Montezuma, 209. His extraordinary escape 
from death, 212. Abandons the city of Mexico, 213. Is 
attacked by the Mexicans, 214. His great losses in the en- 
counter, 215. Difficulties of his retreat^ 216. Battle of 
Otumba, 218. Defeats the Mexicans, 220. Mutinous spirit 
of his troops, 223. Reduces the Tepeacans, 224. Is strength- 
ened by several reinforcements, 225. Returns towards Mex- 
ico, 227. Establishes his head-quarters at Tezeuco, 229. 
Reduces or conciliates the surrounding country, 231. Ca- 
bals among his troops, 231. His prudence in suppressing 
them, 233. Builds and launches a fleet of brigantines on 
the lake, 236. Besieges Mexico, 237. Makes a grand as- 
sault to take the city by stbrm, but is repulsed, 241, 242. 
Evades the Mexican prophecy, 245. Takes. Guatimozin pri- 
soner, 248. Gains possession of the city, 249. and of the 
whole empire, 252. Defeats another attempt to supersede 
him in his command, 261. Is appointed governor of New 
Spain, 262. His schemes and arrangements, 263. Cruel 
treatment of the natives, ibid. His conduct subjected to in- 
quiry, 268. Returns to Spain to justify himself, ibid. Is 
rewarded by the Emperor Charles V., 269. Goes back to 
Mexico with limited powers, 270. Discovers California, 
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371. Returns to Spain and dies^ 272. Inquirer into the na- 
ture of hU letters to the Emperor Charles V., li. 425. Au- 
thors who wrote of his conquest of New Spun. 426^ 427. 

Council of the Indies, its, power, iii. 106. 

Creoles in the Spanish American colonies, character of, iii. 1 15. 

Croglan, Colonel George, his account of the discovery oi the 
bones of a large extinct species of animals in North America^ 

' i.398. 

Crusades to the Holy Land, the gpreat political advantages de- 
rived from, by the European nations, i. 33, 34. 

Cruza<2o, bulls of, published regnlarly every two years in the 
Spanish colonies, iii. 187. Prices of, and amount of the sale 
at the last publication, 391 . 

Cuba, the island oi, discovered by Christopher Columbus, i. 
105. Is sailed round by Ocampo> 210. The conquest of, 
undertaken by Diego Velasquez, 220. Cruel treatment of 
the cazique Hatuey, and his repartee to a friar, 221. Co- 
lumbus's enthusiastic description of a harbour in, 375. The 
tobacco produced there the finest in all America, iii. 146. 

i^ubagua, a pearl fishery established there, i. 213. 

Cumana, the natives of, revenge their ill treatment by the Spa- 
niards, i. 261 . The country desolated by Diego Ocampo, 262. 

Cuzco, the capital of the Peruvian empire, founded by Manco 
Capac, ii. 293. Is seized by Pizarro, 319. Is besieged by 
the Peruvians, 330. Is surprised by Almagro, 333. Is re- 
covered and pillaged by the Pizarros^ 341. Was the only 
city in all Peru, iii. 67- 

D 

Dancing, the love of, a favourite passion among the Americans^ 

ii. 79,80. 
Darien, the isthmus of, described, i. 226. The increase of 

settlement th^re, obstructed by the noxiousness of the cli- 
mate, iii. 84. 
Delaware, Lord, is appointed governor of Virginia, iii. 246. 

His wise administration there, 250. Is obliged to return to 

England on account of his health, 25 1 . 
De Solis, his unfortunate expedition up the river Plata, i. 239. 
, Antonio, character of his Histona de la Conquista de 

Mexico, ii. 427. 
JD'JEs9Mi/acfte, Prince, viceroy of Peru, his vigorous measures for 

restraining the excesses of the regular clergy there, iii. 133. 
. Rendered ineffectual, i^i^. 
Diaz, Bartholomew, discovers the Cape of Good Hope, i. 62. 
Discoveries, the difference between those made by land and 

those by sea stated, i. 369. 
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Dodwell, his objections to the Periplus of Hanno exploded^ i. 
365, 366. 

Domingo, St., on the island of Hispaniola, founded by Bartho- 
lomew Columbus, i. 157. 

Dominicans, those in Hispaniola publicly remonstrate against 

. the cruel treatment of the Indians, i. 241. See Lm pasas. 

Drake, Sir Francis, sails round the world, iiir215, 216. 

Drunkenness, strong propensity of the Americans to indulge 

. in^ii.84. 

£ 

Earth, the globe of, how divided into zones by the ancients, 
i. 26. 

Egyptians, ancient, state of commerce and navigation among 
them, i. 5. 

El Dorado, wonderful reports of a country so called, made by 
Francis Orellana, ii. 350. 

Elephant, that animal peculiar to the torrid zone, i.399. 

Elizabeth, the reign of, auspicious to discovery, iii. 213. She 
encourages commerce, and secures the trade to Russia, 214. 
Circumstances in her reign unfevourable to colonization, 
229. Her high idea of her superior skill in theology, 301, 
note. 

Escurial, curious calendar discovered in the library there by Mr. 
Waddilove, iii. 356. Description of that valuable monu- 
ment of Mexican art, S57. 

Esquifiiaiix Indians, resemblance between them and their neigh- 
bours the Greenlanders, i. 3 1 2. Some account of, ii. 420. 

Eugene IV., Pope, grants to the Portuguese an exclusive right 
to all the countries they should discover, from Cape Non to 
the continent of India, i. 55. 

Europe, how affected by the dismemberment of the Roman 
empire by the barbarous nations, i. 28. Jlevival of commerce 
and navigation in, 31. Political advantages derived from the 
crusades, 33. 

F 

Ferdinand, King of Castile — see Columbus and Isabella — ^tums 
his attention at length to the regulation of American affiurs, 
i. 206. Don Diego de Columbus sues out his father's claims 

'[ against him, 211. Erects two governments on the continent 
of America, 215. Sends a fleet to Darien, and supersedes 
Balboa, 232. Appoints Balboa lieutenant-governor of the 
countries on the South Sea, 236.' Sends Dias de Solis to 
discover a western passage to the Moluccas, 238. Thwarts 
the measures of Diego Columbus, 239. His decree concern- 
ing the treatment of the Indians, 243, 
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Fernandez, Don Diego, character of his Historia del Peru, ii, 
444. 

■< ^ — , P., his description of the political state of the Chi- 

quitos, ii. 412. 

Figueroa, Roderigo de, is appointed chief judge of Hispaniola^ 
with a commission to examine into the treatment of the In- 
dian natives, i. 252. Makes an experiment to determine 
the capacity of the Indians, 262. 

Florida, discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon, i. 221 . The chiefs 
there hereditary, ii. 23. Account iji, from Alvara Nugnez 
Cabeca de Vaca, 408. 

Hota, Spanish, some account of, iii. 155. 

Fonseca, Bishop of Badajos, minister for Indian afFmrs, obstructs 
the plans of colonization and discovery formed by Columbus, 
i. 144, 153. Patronizes the expedition of Alonzo de Ojeda, 
167. 

Frobisher, Martin, makes three unsuccessful attempts to disco- 
ver a north-east passage to India, iii. 215. 

G 

Galcons, Spanish, the nature and purpose of these vessels, iii. 
155. Arrangement of their voyage, UM. 

.Galvez, Don Joseph, sent to discover the true state of Califor- 
nia, iii. 75. ^ 

Gama, Vasco de, his voyage for discovery, i. 162. Doubles the 
Cape of Good Hope, 163, Anchors before the city of Me- 
linda, ibid. Arrives at Calecut, in Malabar, 164. 

Gaming, strange propensity of the Americans to, ii. 83. 

Cranges, erroneous ideas of the ancieiits as to the position of 
that river, i. 368. 

Gasca, Pedro de la, sent to Peru as president of the Court of 
Audience vfi Lima, ii. 385. His character and moderation, 
385, 386. The powers he was vested with, 386. Arrives 
at Panama, 387. Acquires possession of Panama with the 
fleet and forces there, 390. Advances towards Cuzco, 393. 
Pizarro*s troops desert to him, 395. His moderate use of the 
victory, 396. Devises employment for his soldiers, 401. 
His division of the country among his followers, 402. The 
discontents it occasions, 403. Restores order and govern- 
ment, 403, 404. His reception at his return to Spain, 404. 

Geminus, instance of his ignorance in geography, i. 370. 

Geography, the knowledge of, extremely confined among the 
ancients, i. 24. Became a favourite study among the Ara- 
bians, 31. 

Giants, the accounts of, in our early travellers, unconfirmed by 
recent discoveries, i. 39^ 410, 41 1. 

VOL. in. 2 E 
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Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, conducts the first colony to North Ame« 
,ncsL, iii. 218. A charter is g^nted to him and his heirs, 219. 
Conducts another expedition, which ends disastrously, and 
in which he perishes, 220. 

Giota, Fiavio, the inventor of the mariner's compass, i. 40. 

Globe, its division into zones by the ancients, i. 2b, 26. 

Gold, why the first metal with which man was acquainted, ii. 
12, 13. Extraordinary l^rge grain of, found in the mines 
at Cinaloa, iii. 364. 

Gomara, character of his Cronica de la Nueva Espagna, ii. 
426. 

Good Hope, Cape of, discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, i. 63. 

Gosnold, Bartholomew, is the first who attempts to steer a di- 
rect course iirom England to North America, iii. 230. De- 
scries Massachusets Bay, and returns to England, 23 1. The 
consequences of his voyage, ib, 

Govermnent, no visible form of, among the native Americans, 
ii. 20. Exceptions, 22. 

Gran Chaco, account of the method of making war among the 
natives of, from Lozano, ii. 414. 

Granada, new kingdom of, in America, by whom reduced to 
the Spanish dominion, iii. 88. Its climate aiid produce, 89. 
A viceroy lately established there, 102. 

Greeks, ancient, progress of navigation and discovery amon^ 
them, i. 12. Their commercial intercourse with other na- 
tions very limited, 14, 15. 

Greenland, its vicinity to North America, i. 3 1 1 . 

Greenville, Sir Richard, establishes a colony in Virginia, which, 
being in danger of perishing by famine, is obliged to return 
to England, iii. 222, 223. Appears off the coast soon after 
the departure of the colony, and lands fifteen of his crew to 
keep possession of the island, who are destroyed by the sa- 
vages, 226. 

Grijalva, Juan de, sets out from Cuba on a voyage of discovery, 
i. 270. Discovers and gives name to New Spain, 271. His 
reasons for not planting a colony in his newly discovered 
lands, 273. 

Guarda Costas, employed by Spain to check illicit trade in the 
American colonies, iii. 164. 

Guatitnala, the indigo there superior to any in America, iii. 145. 

Guatimozin, nephew and ^on-in-law of Monteziuna, succeeds 
Quetlavaca in the kingdom of Mexico, ii. 229. Repulses 
the attacks of the Spaniards in storming the city of Mexico, 
242. Is taken prisoner by Cortes, 248. Is tortured to dis- 
cover his treasure, 251. Is han&^ed, 265. 

Guiana, Dutch, cause of the excessive fertility of the soil there, 
4.401. 
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H 

Hakluyt improves the naval and commercial s|cill of the age in 
which he lived, iii. 332. Is empowered to settle any part of 
the south colony of Virginia, 334, 

Hanno, his Periplus defended, with an account of his voyage, 
i.365. 

Hatuey, a cazique of Cuha, his cruel treatment, and memorable 
repartee to a Franciscan friar, i. 221. 

HawkeswortWs voyages, account of New Holland, and the in* 
habitants from, ii. 410. 

Heat, the different degrees of, in the old and new continents^ 
accounted for, i. 362. Estimated, 400. 

Henry, Prince of Portugal, his character and studies, i. 48. 
Expeditions formed by his order, 49. Applies for a papal 
grant of his new discoveries, 54. His death, 57. 

Herrada, Juan de, assassinates Francis Pizarro, ii.353 . Dies,358. 

Herrera, the best historian of the conquest of New Spain, ii. 428. 
His account of Orellana's voyage, 452. 

Hispaniola, the island of, discpvered by Christopher Columbus, 
i. 108. His transactions with the natives, ib,, 109. A co- 
lony left there by Columbus, 116. The colony destroyed, 
1 29, 1 30. Columbus builds a city called Isabella, 132. The 
natives ill used, and begin to be alarmed, 135. Are defeated 
by the Spaniards, 143. Tribute exacted from them, i6. 
They scheme to starve the Spani^ds, 145. St. Domingo 
founded by Bartholomew Columbus, 157. Columbus, sent 
home in irons by Bovadilla, 175. Nicholas de O van do ap- 
pointed governor, 178. Summary view of the conduct of the 
Spaniard towards the natives of, 198, 199, Unhappy fate 
of Anacoana, 202, 203-. Great produce from the niines there, 
204. The inhabitants diminish, 207. The Spaniards re- 
cruit them by trepanning the natives of the Lucayos, 208. 
Arrival of Don Diego de Columbus, 212. The natives of, 
almost extirpated by slavery, 219,240. Controversy con- 
cerning the treatment of them, 241. Columbus's account 
of the humane treatment he received from the natives of, 275. 
Curious instance of superstition in the Spanish planters there, 
400. 
Holguin, Pedro Alvarez, erects the royal standard in Peru, in 
opposition to the younger Almagro, ii. 358. Vaca de Cas- 
tro arrives, and assumes the command, 358. 
Homer, his account of the navigation of the ancient Greeks, 1.13*. 
Honduras, the value of that country, owing to its production of 

the logwood tree, iii. 79. 
Homed cattle, amazing increase of them in Spanish America, 
m. 146. 

2 E2 
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Horses, astonishment and mistakes of the Mexicans at the fint 
sight of them^ ii. 432. Expedient of the Peruvians to ren- 
der them mcapable of action, 452. 

Huana Capac, Inca of Peru, his character and family, ii. 452. 

Huascar Capac, Inca of Peru, disputes his brother Atahualpa's 
succession to Quito, ii. 295. Is defeated and taken prisoner 
by Atahualpa, 296. Solicits the assistance of Pizano against 
his brother, 298. Is put to death by order of Atahualpa, 309. 

Hutchinson, Mrs., heads a sect of religious women in New Eng- 
land, who are denominated Antinomians, iii. 328. Her doc- 
trines are condemned by a general synod there, 329. 

I 

Incas of Peru, received origin of their empire, ii. 293, 294. 
Their empire founded both in religion and policy, 48, 49- See 
Peru, 

India, the motives of Alexander the Great in his expedition to, 
i. 16. The commerce with, how carried on in ancient times, 
21, 22. and when arts began to revive in Europe, 31. The 
first voyage made round the Cape of Good Hope, 162. At- 
tempts to discover a north-west passage to, unsuccessful, iii. 
207, 215. An attempt made by the north-east to, 208. A 
company of merchants in England is incorporated to prose- 
cute discoveries in, 209. A communication with, attempted 
by land, 211. The design is encouraged by Queen Eliza- 
beth, 214. 

Indians in Spanish America. See Americans, 

IndieSfWent, why Columbus*s discoveries were so named, i. 125. 

Innocent IV., Pope, his extraordinary mission to the Prince of 
the Tartars, i. 36. 

Inquisition, court of, when and by whom first introduced into 
Portugal, i. 372. 

Insects and reptiles, why so numerous and noxious iii America^ 
i.291. 

Iron, the reason why savage nations were unacquainted with 
this metal, ii. 12, 13. 

Isabella, Queen of Castile, is applied to by Juan Perez in be- 
half of Christopher Columbus, i. 83. Is again applied to 
by Quintanilia and Santangel, 86. Is prevailed on to equip 
him, 87. Dies, 196. Her real motives for encouraging dis- 
coveries in America, iii. 95. 

Isabella, the city of, in Hispaniola, built by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, i. 132. 

Italy, the first country in Europe where civilization and arts re- 
vived after the overthrow of the Roman empire, i. 31. The 
commercial spirit of, active and enterprising^ 32. 
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Jamaica, discovered by Christopher Columbus^ i. 137. 
Jerome, St.^ three monks of that order sent by Cardinal Ximenet 

to Hispaniola^ to regulate the treatment of the Indians^ i. 247. 

Their conduct under this commission^ 248. are recalled^ 252. 
Jeniits, acquire an absolute dominion over California^ iii. 74. 

Their motives for depreciating the country^ 75. 
Jews, ancient state of commerce and navigation among them, 

i. 8. 
John I., King of Portugal, the first who sent ships to explore 

the western coasts of Africa, i. 46, 47. His son. Prince 

Henry, engages in these attempts, 48. 
John II., King of Portugal, patronizes all attempts towards dis- 
coveries, i. 58. Sends an embassy to Abyssinia, 63. His 

ungenerous treatment of Columbus, 77' 



Ladrone Islands, discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, ii. 25 7r 

Lakes, amazing size of those m North America, i. 279. 

Las Casas, Bartholomew, returns from Hispaniola to solicit the 
cause of the enslaved Indians at the court of Spain, i. 245^ 
Is sent back with powers by Cardinal Ximenes^ 248. Re- 
turns dissatisfied, 25 1 . Procures a new commission to be 
Bent over on this subject^ 252. Recommends the scheme of 
supplying the colonies with Negroes, 253 . Undertakes a new 
colony, 255. His conference with the Bishop of Darien be- 
fore the Emperor Charles V., 259; Goes to America to carry 
his schemes into execution, 261. Circumstances unfavour- 
able to him, 262. His final miscarriage, 264. Revives his 
representations in favour of the Indians, at the desire of the 
Emperor, 363. Composes a treatise on the destruction of 
America, 364. 

Leon, Pedro Cieza de, character of his Cronica del Peru, ii. 444. 

Lery, his description of the courage and ferocity of the Tou- 
pinambos, ii. 414. 

Lima, the city of, in Peru, founded by Pizarro, ii. 325. 

JJsUm, Mr., the British minister at Madrid, his answer to se- 
veral interesting inquiries relating to the admission of Indians 
into lioly orders, iii. 382. 

Logwood, the commodity that gives importance to the provinces 
of Honduras and Yucatan, iii. 76. Policy of the Spaniards 
to defeat the English trade in, 77. 

Louis, St., King of France, his embassy to the Chan of the 
Tartars, i. 37. 

Lozano, his account of the method of making war among the 
natives of Gran Chaco, ii. 414. 
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Luque, Hernando de, a priest^ associates with Pixarro in his 
Peruvian expedition^ ii. 277. 

M 

Macteira, the island of, first discovered, i. 51. 

Madoc, Prince of North Wales, story of his voyage and dis- 
covery of North America examined, i. 380. 

Magellan, Ferdinand, his account of the gigantic size of the 
Patagonians, i. 340. The existence of this gigantic race yet 
to be decided, 34 1 , 4 1 0, 4 H . His introduction to the court 
of Castile, 254. Is equipped with a squadron for a voyage 
of discovery, 255. Sails through the famous strait that bears 
his name, 256. Discovers the Ladrone and Philippine islands^ 
257. Is killed, 257. 

Magnet, its property of attracting iron known to the ancients^ 
but not its polar inclination, i. 5. Extraordinary advantages 
resulting from this discovery, 40. 

Malo, St., account of its commerce with Spanish America^ iii, 
161. 

Manco Capac, founder of the Peruvian empire, account of, ii. 
293,294. 

Mandeville, Sir John^ his eastern travels, with a character of his 
writings, i. 39. 

Manila, the colony of, established by Philip II. of Spain^ iii.. 183. 
Trade between, and South America, ik. 

Mankind, their disposition and manners formed by their situa- 
tion, i. 299. Hence resemblances to be traced in very distant 
places without communication, 300. Have uniformly at- 
tained the greatest perfection of their nature in temperate 
regions, ii. 104. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian^ his extraordinary travels in the East^ 
•i. 38. . 

Marest, Gabriel, his account of the country between the Illinois 
and Machilimakinac, ii. 410. 

Marina, Donna, a Mexican slave, her history, ii. 121. 

Marinus, Tyrius, his erroneous position of China, i. 374. 

Martyr, Peter, his sentiments on the first discovery of Ame- 
rica, i. 383. 

Maryland. See Virginia. 

Massachusets Bay. See America, New England, &c. 

Merchants, English, the right of property in the North Ameri- 
can colonies vested iq a company of, resident in London, iii, 
228, 229. Charters are granted to two companies of, to 
make settlements in America, 234. Tenor smd defects of 
these charters, 235. A new charter is granted to them, with 
more ample privileges, 245. ITiey are divided by factions^ 
265. An inquiry is instituted into their conduct, 266. They 
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arc required' to surrender their charter, which they refuse, 
269. A writ of quo warranto is issued out against them, 270. 
They are tried in the court of King's Bench, and the com- 
pany is dissolved, ib, Tlieir charter is transferred to the co- 
lonies, 273. 

. Mestizos, in the Spanish American colonies, distinction between 
them and mulattoes, iii. 117. 

Metals, useful, the original natives of America totally unac- 
quainted with> ii. 12, 13. 

Mexicans, their account of their own origin, compared with later 
discoveries, i. 314. Their paintings few in number, and of 
ambiguous meaning, iii. 6, 7. Two collections of them dis- 
covered, 7, note. Their language furnished with respectful 
terminations for all its words, 350. How they contributed to 
the support of government, 35 1 . Descriptions of their histo- 
rical pictures, 353, 354. Various exaggerated accounts of the 
number of human victims sacrificed by them, 360. 

Mexico, arrival of Fernando Cortes on the coast of, ii. 120. 
His interview with two Mexican officers, 122. Information 
sent to Montezuma, with some Spanish presents, 1 24. Mon- 
tezuma sends presents to Cortes, with orders not to approach 
his capital, 126, 127. State of the empire at that time, 128. 
The Zempoallans court the friendship of Cortes, 132. Se- 
veral caziques enter into alliance with Cortes, 142. Charac- 
ter of the natives of Tlascala, liSO. The Tlascalans reduced 
to sue for peace, 155. Arrival of Cortes at the capital city, 
165. The city described, 169. Montezuma acknowledges 

> himself a vassal to the Spanish crow-n,. 183. Amount of the 
treasure collected by Cortes, 184. Reasons of gold being 
found in such email quantities, 186. The Mexicans enraged 
by the imprudent zeal of Cortes, 188. attack Alvarado 
during the absence of Cortes, 204. Their resolute attack 
on Cortes when he returned, 207. Death of Montezuma, 
211. The city abandoned by Cortes, 213. Battle of Otumba, 
218. The Tepeacans reduced, 224. Preparations of the 
Mexicans against the return of Cortes, 228. Cortes be- 
sieges the city with a fleet on the lake, 238. The Spaniards 
repulsed in storming the city, 242. Guatimozin taken pri- 
soner, 248. Corte3 appointed governor, 262. His schemes 
and arrangements, 263. Inhuman treatment of the natives, 
264. Reception of the new regulations there, 267 . List and 
character of those authors who wrote accounts of the conquest 
of, 425 . A retrospect into the form of government, policy and 
arts in, iii. 1 , 2. Our information concerning, very imperfect, 

■ 4. Origin of the monarchy, 7, 8. Nuniberand greatness of the 

- cities, 11. Mechanical professions there distinguished from 
each other, 1,3. Distinction of ranks, ib. Political institu- 
tions, 16. Power and splepdour of their monarehs, 1 9. Or- 
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der of governmeiit, 20. Piovisioii Hor the support of it, t6. 
Police of, 21 . Their arts, 22. Tbeir paintings, 23. Thdr 
method oi computing time, 29. Their wars continnal and 
, ferocious, 30. Their funeral rites, 32. Imperfection of their 
agriculture, ib. Doubts concerning the extent of the em- 
pire, 33. Little intercourse among its several provinces, 34. 
Ignorance of money, 36. State of their cities, ib. T^nples 
and other public buildings, 37, 38. Religion of, 43. Causes 
of the depopulation of this country, iii. 92. The small-pox 
very fatal there, 94. Number of Indian natives remainipg 
there, 98. Description of the aqueduct for the supply of Uie 
capital city, 352. See Colonies, 

Michael, St., the gulf of, in the South Sea, discovered and 
named by Balboa, i. 229. The colony of, established by 
Pizarro*, ii. 291. 

Migrations, of mankind, why first made by land, i. 1. 

Mind, human, the efforts of it proportioned to the wants of the 
body, i. 352. 

Mines of South America, the great inducement to population, 
iii. 72. Some account of, 139. Their produce, 141. The 
spirit with which they are worked, 142. Fatal effects of this 
ardour, 143. Evidence of the pernicious effects of labouring 
in them, 373. Of Mexico, total produce of, to the Spanish 
•revenue, 392, 393, 394. 

Molucca islands, the Spanish cliums on, sold by the En^ror 
Charles V. to the Portuguese, ii. 259. 

Monastic institutions, the pernicious effects of, in the Spanish 
American colonies, iii. 128. Number of convents there, 

- 376. 

Monsoons, the periodical course of, when discovered by navigi^*-- 
tors, i. 21. 

Montesino, a Dominican preacher at St. Domingo, publicly re- 
monstrates against the cruel treatment of the Indians, 
i.241. 

Montezuma, the first intelligence received by the Spaniards of 
this prince, i. 272. Receives intelligence of the arrival of Fer- 
nando Cortes in his dominions, ii. 1 25 . His presents to Cortes, 
1 26 . Forbids him to approach his capital, ib. State of his em- 
pire at this time, 1 27. His character, 128. His perplexity at 
the arrival of the Spaniards, 1 29. His timid negotiations with 
Cortes, 130. His scheme for destroying Cortes at Cholula 
discovered, 162. His irresolute conduct, 165. His first in- 
terview with Cortes, 166. Is seized by Cortes, and con- 
fined to the Spanish quarters, 176. Is fettered, 178. Ac- 
knowledges himself a vassal to the Spanish crown, 183. 
Remains inflexible with regard to religion, 187. Circum- 
stances of his death, ii, 210. Account of a gold cup of his 
in England, iii. 353. 
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MulaUoes, in the Spanish American colonies, explanation of this 
distinction, iii. 117. 

N 

Narvaez, Pamphilo, is sent by Velasquez with an annament to 
Mexico, to supersede Cortes, ii. 192. Takes possession of 
Zempoalla, 198. Is defeated and taken prisoner by Cortes, 
202. How he carried on his correspondence with Montezu- 
ma, 437. 

Natchez, an American nation, their political institutions, ii. 23, 
24. Causes of their tame submission to the Spaniards, 28. 
Their religious doctrines, 29. 

Naoigation, the arts of, very slowly improved by mankind, i. 2. 
The knowledge of, prior to commercial intercourse, ib. Im- 
perfections of, among the ancients, 5. More improved by 
the invention of the mariner^ compass, than by all the efforts 
of preceding ages, 40. The first naval discoveries under- 

' taken by Portugal, 44. 

2V(pgroe9, their peculiar situation under the Spanish dominion in 
America, iiL 1 18. are first introduced into Virginia, 258. 

New England, ^TSt attempts. to settle in, unsuccessful, iii. 296. 
Religious disputes give rise to the colony there, 297. A set- 
tlement is formed at New Plymouth in Massachusets Bay, 
310. Plan of its government, ib. All property is thrown 
into a common stock, 311. A grand council is appointed, 
312. A new colony is projected at Massachusets Bay, and 
a charter granted for its establishment, 313,314. Its settle- 
ment there, 317. A new church is instituted there, ib. Its 
intolerance, 318. Charter of the English company of mer- 
chants in London is transferred to the colonies, 320. The 
colony at Massachusets Bay extends, 322. None but members 
of the church are admitted as freemen there, 323 . Bad conse- 
quences of this regulation, ib. The settlement increases, and 
the. assembly is restricted to .the representatives of freemen, 
325. Extent of political liberty assumed by the assembly, ib. 
Spirit of fanaticism spreads in the colony, 326 . New settlers 
arrive, and the doctrines of the Antinomians are condemned by 

* ageneral synod, 329 . Sectaries settle in Providence and Rhode 
Island, 330. Theological contests give rise to the colony of 
Connecticut, 33 1 . Emigrants from Massachusets Bay settle 
in Connecticut, 332. The Dutch, who had established a few 
trading towns on the river there, peaceably withdraw, ib. 
Settlements are formed in the provinces of New Hampshire 
and Main, 333. Further encroachments of the English are 
resisted by the natives, 335. War with the Pequod tribes is 
commenced, 336. Purification of the army, 337. The In-, 
dians are defeated, ib. Cruelties exercised against them, 
i339. Emigrations from England to the colonies are prohi- 
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bited by proclamation^ ib. Colony of Massachusets Bay » 
sued at iaw^ and found to have forfeited its rights^ 340^ 34 L 
Confederacy of the States in, 344. See Colonies. 

Newfoundland, its situation described^ i. 392. Discovery of, 
by Cabot, iii. 202. 

New Holland, some account of the country and inhabitants, i. 
392. 

New Plymouth, settlement at, iii. 310. See Colonies, New 
England, 

New Spain, discovered and named by Juan de Grijalva, i. 271. 
See Mexico, 

Nigno, Alonso, his voyage to America^ i. 169. 

Norwegians might in ancient times have migrated to, and colo- 
nized^ America^ i. 312. • 

Nugnez Vela, Blasco, appointed viceroy of Peru, to enforce the 
new regulations, ii. 367. His character, 372. Commits 
Vaca de Castro to prison, ib, Dissentiens between him and 
the court of audience, 374. Is confined, 375. Recovers his 
liberty, 377. Resumes his command, 378. Is pursued by 
Gonzalo Pizarro, ib. Is defeated and killed by Pizarro, 37d. 

O 

Ocampo, Diego, sent with a squadron from Hispaniola to deso- 
late the country of Cumana, i. 262, 264. 

, Sebastian de, first sails roimd Cuba, and discovers it 

to be an island, i. 210. 

Ocean, though adapted to facilitate the intercourse between di- 
stant countries, continued long a formidable barrier, i. 2 . Sec 
Compass and Navigation. 

(J^eda, Alonzo de, his private expedition to the West Indies, i. 
167. His second voyage, 179. Obtains a government on 
the continent, 214. 

Olmedo, Father Bartholomew de, checks the rash zeal of Cortes 
at Tlascala in Mexico, ii. 160. Is sent by Cortes to nego- 
tiate with Narvaez, 195. 

Orellana, Francis, is appointed to the command of a bark built 
by Gonzalo Pizarro, and deserts him, ii. 347. Sails down 
the Maragnon, 348. Returns to Spain with a report of 
wonderful discoveries, 349. Herrera's account of his 
voyage, 452. 

Or'gognez commands Almagro's party against the Pizarros, and 
is defeated and killed by them, ii. 339, 340. 

Orinoco, the great river of, discovered by Christopher Colum- 
bus, i. 155. Strange method of choosing a captain among 
the Indian tribes on the banks of, ii. 46. The amazing plenty 

offish in, 407. 
Otaheite, the inhabitants of, ignorant of the art of boiling wa- 
ter, ii. 420. 
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Otumba, battle of, between Cortes and the Mexicans, ii. 218. 

Ovando, Nicholas de, is sent governor to Hispaniola, i. 179. 
His prudent regulations, 180. Refuses admission to Colum- 
bus, on his fourth voyage, 185. His ungenerous behaviour 
to Columbus, on his shipwreck, 190, 193. Receives him at 
length, and sends him home, 195. Engages in a war with the 
Indians, 199. His cruel treatment of them, 201. Encourages 
cultivation and manufactures, 205. His method of trepan- 
ning the natives of the Lucayos, 208. Is recalled, 212. 



Pacific Ocean, why and by whom so named, ii. 257. 

Packet boats^ first establishment of, between Spain and her 

American colonies, iii. 170. 
Panama is settled by Pedrarias Davila, i. 237. 
Partnenidesythe first who divided the earth by zones, i. 371. 
Patagonians, some account of, i. 338. The reality of their gi- 
- gantic size yet to be decided, 340, 410, 41 1. 
Pedrarias Davila is sent with a fleet to supersede Balboa in his 
government of Santa Maria on the isthmus of Darien, i. 23 1 . 
Treats Balboa ill, 233. Rapacious conduct of his men, 234. 
Is reconciled to Balboa, and gives him his daughter, 236. 
Puts Balboa to death, 237. Removes his settlement from 
Santa Maria to Panama, ib. 
Penguin, the name of that bird not derived from the Welsh lan^ 

guage, i, 381. 
Perez, Juan, patronizes (^olumbus at the court of Castile, i. 86. 
His solemn invocation for the success of Columbus *s voy- 
age, 92. 
Periplus of Hanno, the authenticity of that work justified, i. 365. 
Peru, the first intelligence concerning this country, received by 
Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, i. 229. The coast of, first disco- 
vered by Pizarro, ii. 283. Pizarro's second arrival, 289. 
His hostile proceedings against the natives, 290. The colony 
of St. Michael established, 29 1 . State of the empire at the 
• time of this invasion, 292. The kingdom divided between 
Huascarand Atahualpa, 295. Atahusdpa usurps the govern- 
ment, 296. Huascar solicits assistance from Pizarro, 297. 
Atahualpa visits Pizarro, 302. Is seized by Pizarro, 306. 
Agreement for his ransom, 307. Is refused his liberty, 311. 
Is cruelly put to death, 316. Confusion of the empire on 
this event, 317. Quito reduced by Benalcazar, 319. The 
city of Lima founded by Pizarro, 325. Chili invaded by 
Almagro, 326, Insurrection of the Peruvians, 328. Alma- 
gro put to death by Pizarro, 342. Pizarro divides the coun- 
try among his followers, 345. Progress of the Spanish arms 
there^ 346. Francis Pizarro assassinated, 354. Reception 
of the new regulations there, 360. The viceroy confined by 
the court of audience, 375. The viceroy defeated and killed 
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by Gonzalo Pizarro^ 3f9. Arrival of Fedro de la Gasca^ 386. 
Reduction and death of Gonzalo Pizarro, 396. The civil 
wars there carried not on with mercenary soldiers^ 397* But 
nevertheless gratified with immense rewards, 398 . Their pro- 
fusion and luxury, 399. Ferocity of their contests, ib. TTieir 
want of faith, 400. Instances, 401. Division of, by Gasca^ 
among his followers, 402. Writers who gave accounts of 
the conquest of, 444. A retrospect into the original 
government, arts, and manners of the natives, iii. 1 . The 
high antiquity they prelend to, 4-5. Their records, 46. Ori- 
gin of their civil policy, 48. This founded in religion, 49. 
The authority of the Incas absolute and unlimited, 50. All 
crimes were punished capitally, ib. Mild genius of their re-. 
ligion, 51. Its influence on their civil policy, 53. and on 
their military system, 54« Peculiar state of property there, 
i6. Distinction of ranks, 56. State of arts, 57. Improved 
state of agriculture, ib. Their buildings, 58. Their puUic 
Toads, 61. Their bridges, 63. Their mode of refining »lver 
ore, 64. Works of elegance, 65. Their civilization never- 
theless but imperfect, 66. Cuzco the only place that had the 
appearance of a city, 67. No perfect separation of profes- 
sions, ib. Little commercial intercourse, 68. Their unwar- 
like spirit, ib. Eat their flesh and fish raw, 70. Brid* ac- 
count of other provinces under the viceroy of New Spain^ 
71. Causes of the depopulation of this country, 92. The 
small-pox very fatal there, 94. Their method of building, 363 . 
State of the revenue derived from, by the crown of Spain^ 
392. See Colonies. 

PHer I. Czar of Russia, his extensive views in prosecuting 
Asiatic discoveries, i. 306. 

Phenidans, ancient state of commerce and navigation among 
them, i. 6. Their trade, how conducted, 365. 

Philip II. of Spain, his turbulent disposition aided by his Ameri- 
can treasures, iii, 149. Establishes the colony of Manila, 1 83 . 

Philip III. exhausts his country by inconsiderate bigotry, iii. 149. 

Philippine Islands, discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, ii. 257. 
A colony established there by Philip II. of Spain, iii. 183. 
Trade between, and America, 184. 

Physic, the art of, inAmerica, why connected with divination, ii. 76 . 

Pinto, Chevalier, his description of the characteristic features 
of the native Americans, i. 409. 

Pinzon, Vincent Yanez, commands a vessel under Columbus in 
his first voyage of discovery, i. 91. Sails to America on a 
private adventure with four ships, 92 . Discovers Yucatan, 2 10. 

Pizarro, Ferdinand, is besieged in Cuzco by the Peruvians, ii. 
329. Is surprised there by Almagro, 333. Escapes with 
Alvarado, 336, 337. Defends his brother at the court of 
Spain, 343. Is committed to prison, 345. 



fizarro, Francisco, attends Balboa in his settlement on the 
isthmus of Darien^ i. 218. Marches under him across the 
isthmus, where they discover the South Sea, 229. His birth, 
education, and character, 275, 276. Associates with Alma- 
gro and De Luque in a voyage of discovery, 277. His ill 
success, 279. Is recalled, and deserted by most of his fol- 
lowers, 28 1 . Remains on the island of Gorgona for supplies, 
282. Discovers the coast of Peru, 283. Returns to Panama, 
284. Goes to Spain to solicit reinforcements, 286. Pro- 
cures the supreme command for himself, i6. Is assisted with 
money by Cortes, 287. Lands again in Peru, 289. His ho- 
stile proceedings against the natives, 290. Establishes the co- ^ 
lony of St. Michael, 29 1 . State of the Peruvian empire at this * 
time, 292. Cause of his easy penetration into the coun- 
try, 296. Is applied to by Huascar for assistance against his 
victorious brother. A tahualpa, 297. State of his forces, 298. 
Arrives at Cajiamalca, 300. Is visited by the Inca, 302. His 
perfidious seizure of him, 306. Agrees to Atahualpa's offer 
for his ransom, 307. Division of their plunder, 309. Re- 
fuses Atahualpa his liberty, 311. His ignorance exposed 
to Atahualpa, 314. Bestows a form of trial on the Inca, 
ih. Puts him to deaths 316. Advances to Cuzco, 318. 
Honours conferred on him by the Spanish court, 322. Be- 
ginning of dissentions between him and Almagro, 323. His 
civil regulations, 324. Founds the city of Lima, 325. In- 
surrection of the Peruvians, 328. Cuzco seized by Alma- 
gro, 333. Deludes Almagro by negotiations, 336. Defeats 
Almagfo, £Cnd takes him prisoner, 339, 340. Puts Almagro 
to death, 342. Divides the. country among his followers, 
345. The impolitic partiality of his allotments^ ih. Makes 

' his brother Gonzalo governor of Quito, 347. Is assassinated 
by Juan de Herreda, 354. 

, Gonzalo, is made governor of Quito by his brother 

Francis, ii. 347. His expedition over the Andes, ib. Is de- 
serted by Orellana, 348. His distress on this event, 350« 
His disastrous return to Quito, 351. Is encouraged by the 
people to oppose Nugnez Vela, the new viceroy, 373. As- 
sumes the government of Peru, 376. Marches against the 
viceroy, 377. Defeats and kills him, 379. Is advised by 
Carvajal to assume the sovereignty of the country, 380. 
Chooses to negotiate with the court of Spain, 382. Con-* 
sultations of the court on his conduct, 383. His violent re- 

~ solutions on the arrival of Pedro de la Gasca, 388. Resolves 
to oppose him by violence, 390. Marches to reduce Centeno 
at Cuzco, 392. ' Defeats him, 393. b deserted by his troops, 
on the approach of Gasca, 395. Surrenders and is executed, 
396. His adherents men of no principle^ 400. 
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Plata, Rio de> discovered by Dias de Solis, i. 238. Its amaz* 
ing width, 391. 

Pla^fair, Mr., professor of mathematics in Edinburgh, the re- 
sult of his comparison of the narrative and charts given in 
Captain Cook \s voyages, published in 1780^ and Mr. Coxe^s 
account of the Russian discoveries, printed in the same year, 
in which the vicinity of the two continents of Asia and Ame- 
rica is clearly ascertained, i. 403 — 406. 

P^in^, the naturalist,instance of his ignorance in geography, i.37 1 . 

Ponce de Leon, Juan, discovers Florida, i. 221 . Romantic mo- 
tive of his voyage, 222. 

Population of the earth, slow progress of, i. 1. 

Porto Bello, discovered and named by Christopher Columbus, 
i. 187. 

Porto Rico is settled and subjected by Juan Ponce de Leon, i. 
209, 210. 

Porto Santo, the first discovery of, i. 50. 

Portugal, when and by whom the court of Inquisition was first 
introduced into, i. 372. 

Portuguese, a view of the circumstances that induced them to 
undertake the discovery of unknown countries, i. 44, 45. 
First African discoveries of, 47. Madeira discovered, 51, 
They double Cape Bojador, 52. Obtain a papal grant of all 
the countries they should discover, 55 « Cape Verd islands 
and the Azores discovered, 57. Voyage to the East Indies 
by Vasco de Gama, 1:62. 

Potosi, the rich silver mines there, how discovered, iii. 139, 140. 
The. mines of, greatly exhausted, and scarcely worth working, 
384. 

Prisoners of war, how treated by the native Americans, ii. 39. 

Property, the idea of, unknown to the native Americans, ii. 16. 
Notions of the Brasilians concerning, 411. 

Protector of the Indians in Spanish America, his function, 
iii. 123. 

Ptolemy, the philosopher, his geographical descriptions more 
ample and exact than those of his predecessors, i. 27. His 
Geography translated by the Arabians, 31. His erroneous 
position 01 the Ganges, 368. 

Q 

Quetlavaca^ brother of Montezuma, succeeds him as King of 
Mexico, ii. 227. Conducts in person the fierce attacks vtHfiich 
obliged Cortes to abandon his capital, 228. Dies of the 
small-pox, 229. 

Quevedo, Bishop of Darien, his conference with Las Casas on 
the treatment of the Indians, in the presence of the Emperor 
Charles V., i. 258. 
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Quicksilver, the property of the famous mines of, at Quanaca-' 
belica, reserved by the crown of Spain, iii. 384. The price 
of, why reduced, 385. 

Quinquina, or Jesuits* Bark, a production peculiar to Peru, iii. 
145. 

Quipos, or historic cords of the Peruvians, some account of, 
iii. 46. 

Quito, the kingdom of, conquered by Huana Capac, Inca of 
Peru, ii. 294. Is left to his son Atahualpa, 295. Atahualpa's 
general revolts after his death, 318. Is reduced by the Spa- 
niards under Benalcazar, 319. Benalcazar deposed, and 
Conzalo Pizarro made governor, 347. 

R 

RaJ^igh resumes the plan of settling colonies in North America^ 
iii. 220. Dispatches Amadas and Barlow to examine the in-^ 
tended settlements, who discover Virginia and return to 
England, 221. Establishes a colony in Virginia, which, on 
account of famine, is obliged to return to England, 222. 
Makes a second attempt to settle a colony there, which pe- 
rishes by famine, 226. Abandons the design, 227. 
Ramusio, his defence of Hanno's account of the coast of Africa, 

i.366. 
Register ships, for what purpose introduced in tlie trade be- 
tween Spain and her colonies, iii. 164. Supersede the use 
of the galeons, 166. 
Religion of the native Americans, an inquiry into, ii. 63. 
RU)as, his account of the political state of the people of Cinaloa^ 

li. 4 18. Of their want of religion, 42 1 . 
Rio de la Plata, and Tucuman, account of those provinces^ 

iii. 81. 
Rivers, the amazing size of those in America, i. 278. 
Robison, professor, his remarks on the temperature of various 

clunates, i. 392, 393, 394. 
Roldan, Francis, is left chief-justice in Hispaniola by Christo- 
pher Columbus, i. 148. Becomes the ringleader of a mutiny, 
158. Submits, 161. 
Romans, their progress in navigation and discovery, i. 19. Tlieir 
military spirit averse to mechanical arts and commerce, 20. 
Navigation and trade favoured in the provinces under their 
g:overnment, 21. Their extensive discoveries by land, 27* 
Their empire and the sciences destroyed together, 28. 
Rubruquis, father, his embassy from France to the Chan of the 

Tartars, i. 3f . 
Russia, a trade to, opened by the English, iii. 210. Restricted 
to ;i company of British merchants, 211. The connexion 
with the Russian Empire encouraged by Queen Eliza- 
b«;th, 214. 
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Rusnans, Asiatic discoveries made by them, i. 305. Uncer- 
tainty of, 401, 402. 



Sacotecas, the rich silver mines there, when discovered, iii. 140. 

San Salvador discovered and named by Christopher Colimibus, 
i. 104. 

Sancho, Don Pedro, account of his history of the conquest of 
Peru, iii. 444. 

Sandoval, the shocking barbarities executed by, in Mexico, ii. 
264. 

— — , Francisco Tello de, is sent by the Emperor Charles 
V. to Mexico, as visitadorof America, ii. 367. His modera- 
tion and prudence, 368. 

Savage life, a general estimate of, ii. 90. 

Scalps, motive of the native Americans for taking them from 
their enemies, ii. 415. 

Serralvo, Marquis de, his extraordinary gains during his vice- 
royalty in America, iii. 396. 

Seville, extraordinary increase of its manufactures by the Ame- 
rican trade^ iii. 385. Its trade greatly reduced, 386. The 
American trade removed to Cadiz, 155. 

Silver ore, method of refining it practised by the native Peru- 
vians, iii. 64. 

Small-pox, Indian territories depopulated by, iii. 324. 

Sonora, late discoveries of rich mines made there by the Spa- 
niards, iii. 73. 

Soul, American ideas of the immortality of, ii. 73. 

South Sea, first discovered by Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, i. 229« 

Spain, general idea of the policy of, with regard to the Ameri- 
can colonies, iii. 99. Early mteqx)8ition of the regal autho- 
rity in the colonies, 100. All the American dominions of, 
subjected to two viceroys, ib, A third viceroyalty lately esta- 
blished, 1 02. The colonies of, compared with those of Greece 
and Rome, 109. Advantages she derived from her colonies, 
147. Why she does not still derive the same, 148. Rapid 
decline of Trade, 150. This decline increased by the mode 
of regulating the intercourse with America, 152. Employs 
guarda costas to check illicit trade, 163. The use of regis- 
ter ships introduced, 164. Establishment of the company of 
Caraccas, 167. Enlargement of commercial ideas there, 
169. Free trade permitted to several provinces, 171. Re- 
venue derived from America, 186. Specification, 392. 
Spaniards, their curious form of taking possession of newly- 
discovered countries, i. 387. 
Straho, a citation from, proving the great geographical igno- 
rance of the ancients, i. 368. His own want of geographi- 
cal knowledge, 371. 
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St^rstithn always connected with a desire of penetrating into 
the secrets of ftiturity, ii. 75. 

T / 

Tapia^ Christoval de, is sent from Spain to Mexico, to super- 
sede Cortes in his command^ but fails in theattempt>.ii..260. 

Tartars, the posatbiHty of their migrating to America, i. 310. 

TlasccUa, in Mexico, character of the natives of, iit. 149. Op- 
pose the passage of the Spaniards, 150. Are reduced to sue 
for peace, 155. 

Tobctceo, that oi Cuba the best flavoured of anf in all America, 
iii. 144. The use of, first introduced into England, 146. 
Culture of, in Virginia, and its consequences^ 256. Its ex- 
portation thence is annually increased, 257. Trade for, open- 
ed with Holland, 260. Grants and monopoly of> 274. 

Toupinambos, accQunt of their ferocious courage, from Lery, 
ii. 414. 

Trade, no efforts made in England to extend, it in the reign of 
Henry VII. or his immediate successors, iii. 205. To what 
causes that neglect was owing, ib, 

— — , free, opened between Spain and her colonies, iii. 171. 
Increase of the Spanish customs from this measure, 389. 

Trade winds, the periodical course o£» when discovered by na- 
vigators, i. 21 . 

Travellers^ ancient, character of their writings, i. 39, 40. 

Trinidad, the island of, discovered by Christopher Columbus on 
his third voyage, i. 1 55 * 

Tucuman, and Rio de la Plata, account of those provinces, iii. 81 . 

Tyre, the commerce of that city, how conducted, i. S55. 

Tythes of Spanish America, how applied by the court of <Spain, 
iii. 393. 

' U 

Ulloa, Don Antonio de, his desaription of the . characteristic 
features of the native Americans, i. 408* His reason for the 
Americans not being so sensible of pain as the refit of man- 
kind, ii. 4 1 6. His account of the goods exported from Spain 
to America, with the duty on them> iii. 392. 

Faca de Castra, Qviatcmd;, is sent from Spain to regulate the 
gcnreniinent of Peru, ii. 344* Arrives at Quito, 356. As- 
sumes the supreme authority, 357. Defeats young Alittagro, 
359. The severity of his proceedings, 360. Prevents an 
insurrectioii eoncerted 1» oppoise the new regulaiidiis> 370. 
Is imprisoned by the new viceroy, 372. 

Falverde, Father Vincent^ his curious harangue to Atahualpa, 
vpL. III. 2 F 
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Inca o( Peru, ii. 303. Gives his sanc^n to the trial and 
condemnadon of Atahualpa, 315. 

Vega, Garcilasso de la, character of his commentary on the 
Spanish writers concerning Peru, ii. 44§. 

Vegetable, their natural tendency to fertilize the soil where they 
grow, i. 294, 295. 

Velasquez, Diego de, conquers the bland of Cuba, i. 219, 266. 
His preparations for invading New Spiun, ii. 109, 110. His 
difficulty in choosing a commander for the ocpedition, 109. 
Appoints Fernando Cortes, 111. His motives to this choice, 

. 113. Becomes suspidous of Cortes, ib. Orders Cortes to 
be deprived of his commission, and arrested, 1 15. Sends an 
armament to Mexico alter Cortes, 190. 

Venegas, P., his character of the native Califomians, i. 415. 

Venereal disease originally brought from America, i. 344. Ap- 
pears to be wearing out, 345. Its first rapid pn^ress, 412. 

Venezuela, history of that settlement, iii. 86. 

Venice, its origin as a maritime state, i. 34. Travels of Marco 
Polo, 39. 

Vei'd Islands, discovered by the Portuguese, i. 57. 

Viceroys, all the Spanish dominions in America subjected to two, 
iii. 101 . A third lately established, 102. Their powers, ib, 
A fourth established, 177. 

Villa Segnor, his account of the state of population in New 
Spnin , iii . 368 . His detail of the Span tsh American revenue, 392 . 

Villefagna, Antonio, one of Cortes's soldiers, foments a mutiny 
among his troops, ii. 232. Is discovered by Cortes and 
hanged, 233. 

Virginia, first discovery of, iii. 221. Attempt to settle there 
unsuccessful, 222. A second attempt to settle ihere, when 
the colony perishes by famine, 226, 227. The scheme of 
settling there abandoned, ib. Is divided into two colonies, 
233. Charters are granted to two companies to make set- 
tlements in, 234. Captain Newport smls from England to, 
and discovers the Chesapeak, 238. He proceeds up James- 
river, and founds a colony in James-town, 238, 239. Its bad 
administration, ib. Captain Smith is excluded from his seat 
at the council-board, i6. The colony. Is annoyed by the In- 
dians, and suffers from scarcity and the unhealthiness of the 
climate, 240. Smith is recalled, and the prosperity of the 
colony restored, ib. He is taken prisoner by the Indians, his 
life spared, and his liberty obtained throug];i the intercession 
of the favourite daughter of an Indian chief, 241, 242. Re- 
turns to James-town, and finds the colony in distress, / ib. 
The colonists are deceived by the appearance of gold, ib. A 
survey of the country is undertaken by Smith, 243. The 
company obUuns a new charter with more ample privileges. 
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245. The jurisdiction of the council iti, is abolished, and 
the government vested in a council resident in Ijondon> ib. 
Lord Delaware is appointed governor and captsun- general of 
the colony, and Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Summers 
are vested with the command till his arrival, 246. The ves- 
sel in which they embark is stranded on the coast of Bermu- 
das, ib. Smith returns to England, and anarchy prevails in 
the colony, 247. The Indians withhold supplies, and the co- 
lony is reduced by famine, 248. Gates and Summers arrive 
from Bermudas, and find the colony in a desperate situation, 
249. They are about to return to England, when Lord De- 
laware arrives, 250. He reconciles all differences, and per- 
fectly restores subordination, ib. Is obliged to resign the go- 
vernment, and return to England on account of his health, 
251. Is superseded by Sir Thomas Dale, who establishes 
martial law, ib. Another charter is granted to the colony, 
with new privileges, 252. The land is cultivated, and a 
treaty concluded with the Indians, 253. Rolfe, a man of 
rank in the colony, marries the daughter of an Indian chiefs 
254. The land first becomes property, 255. The Culture 
of tobacco is introduced, 256. The quantity exported in- 
creases every year, 257, 258. Negroes are first introduced, 
ib, A general assembly of representatives is formed, 259. A 
new constitution is given to the colony, and a trade for to* 
bacco opened with Holland, 260, 261. The necessary pre- 
cautions for the defence of the colony being neglected, a ge- 
neral massacre of the English is planned by the Indians, and 
executed in most of the settlements, 262, 263. A bloody 
vrar is commenced with the Indians, 264. Their plantations 
are attacked, and the owners murdered, 265. A few escape 
to the woods, where they perish with hunger, ib. The set- 
tlements extend, and industry revives, 266. The strength 
of the colony is considerably weakened, 272. A temporary 
council is appointed for its government, 273. The arbitrary 
government of the colonies on the accession of Charles I., 
273, 274. The colonists seize Sir John Harvey the go- 
vernor, and send him prisoner to England, 275. He is re- 
leased by the King, and reinstated in his government* 276. 
Is succeeded by Sir John Berkeley, whose wise administra- 
tion is productive of the best effects, ib. New privileges are 
granted to the colony, which flourishes under the new go- 
vernment, 277, 278. It is attacked by the Indians, 286. 
Discontents are produced by grants of lands from the crown, 
287. An insurrection breaks out, and the governor and coun- 
cil are forced to fly, 289. They apply to Englani for suc- 
cour, 290. The rebellion is terminated by the death of Na^ 
thaniel Bacon, 291. The governor is reinstated, and an as- 
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sembly called, 2D2. The moderation of its proceedings^ t6. 
General state of the colony till the year 1688, 293. See Co- 
lonies, 
Volcanos, remarkable number of, in the northern parts of the 
globe discovered by the Russians, i. 402. 

W 

WafeVy Lionel, his account of a peculiar race of diminutive 
Americans, i. 337. Compared with similar productions in 
Africa, 338. 

^ar-song of the native Americans, the sentiments and terms 
of, ii. 415. « 

WiUoughhy, Sir Hugh, sails in search of a north-east passage to 
India, iii. 208. Steers along the coast of Norway, and dou- 
bles the north cape, 209. His squadron is separated in a 
storm, and his ship driven. into an obscure harbour in Rus- 
sian Lapland, where he and aU liis companions are frozen to 
death, 210. 

Women, the condition of, among the native Americans, i. 357. 
Are not prolific, 359. Are not permitted to join in their 
drunken feasts, ii. 87. Nor to wear ornaments, 418. 

X 

Xerez, Francisco de, secretary to Pizarro, the e^liest writer on 
his Peruvian expedition, ii. 443. 

Ximenes, Cardinal, his regulations for the treatment of the In- 
dians in the Spanish colonies, i. 246. Patronizes* the attempt 
of Ferdinand Magellan^ ii. 254. 

Y 

Yucatan, the province of, discovered by Pinzon and Dias de Solis, 
i. 210. Described, 389. From whence that province de- 
rives its value, iii. 76. Policy of the court of Spain with re- 
spect to, 77. 

Z 

Zarate, Don Augustine, character of his History of the Con- 
quest of Peru, ii. 444, 445. 

Zones, the earth how divided into, by the geography of the an- 
cients, i. 25. By whom first so divided, 37 1 . 

Zummarraga, Juan de, first bishop of Mexico, the destroyer of 
all the ancient records of the Mexican empire, iii. 5. 

THE END. 
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